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1. Akeley, L. E. Methodology in physics and 
psychology with philosophic implications. [I, IL 


Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 74, Nos. 3 and 4— 
W. Berry ( ester). 

3. Bannes, J. Versuch einer Darstellung und 
Beurteilung der Grundlagen der Philosophie Ed- 
mumd Husserls. (Attempt at an explanation and 
evaluation of the philosophy of Edmund Husserl.) 
Breslau: Borgmeyer, 1930. Pp. 119. M. 6.00.—W. 
8. Hunter (Clark). 

4. Bosch, K. “Adel”; Spriiche und Gedanken. 

“Nobility”; maxims and thoughts.)  Berlin- 
achtensee: Verlag d. Deutschkirche, 1930. 
190. M. 4.00.—This book signifies a break through 
the hedge of concept, dogma, and system, toward the 
self and its creative, ever-flowing, primal power. 
The external form, too—maxims and thoughts—an- 
nounces an jntentional renunciation of water- 
tight, demonstrative logic, but an atiachmerit, all 
the firmer on that account, to individual spiritual 
uniqueness and the distinctness (Geschlossenheit) of 
personality. The chapters On Man, On the 
Culture and Nature, and Marriage show the basis 
upon which individuality and personality arise from 
the life-laws of art and heredity. The chapters Art, 
On the Artist, On Genius, On Knowledge ard In- 
sight, build upon them “the kingdom of God on 
earth”; the development, pregnant with the future, 
of Kantian-Euckian idealism. The principal py a 
that of transforming the nobility of past merit an 
the form derived from it into nobility of life and of 
lasting obligation, runs along the main line of bio- 
logical insight from the in en of germ- 
lasm and the possibility of upward development. 
ence are fructified also particularly the thoughts 
on Politics and Religion. A mass of developmental 
possibilities increasing ad infinitum grows out of this 
union between a creative flux of ideas and an innate 
unchangeable folk-individuality. The thoughts on 
Religion culminate in the bold liberation of the emo- 
tional life from the compulsion of history and of 
dogma, and its erection upon the native soil of in- 
tuitive experience and confident action. The book 
discloses the psychological truth that thought and 
action merge in the cosmic, never-resting creative act. 
—K. Béisch (Lebus). 

5. Dumas, G. Nouveau traité de psychologie. I. 

Notions préliminaires, introduction, methodologie. 


January, 1931 


(A new treatise on psychology. Vol. I. Preliminary 
information, introduction, and methodology.) Paris: 
Alean, 1930. Pp. 425. 75 fr.—This first volume con- 
tains primarily information which is indispensable 
for those who wish to study the facts of the mind. 
The following sections are discussed by the men 
listed: Rémy Perrier, The Place of Man in the Ani- 
mal Series; P. Rivet, the Data from Anthropology; 
Ch. Champy, The Physiology of Ages and Sexes; 
Louis Lapieque, General Physiology of the Nervous 
System (the problem of nerve functioning, the ne 

the nerve centers, and the weight of the brain an 
intelligence); Aug. Tournay, The Special Physiol- 
ogy of the Nervous § (the elementary struc- 
tures, the formation of the superstructures and the 
main functions, the cerebral cortex and localiza- 
tions); and Henri Wallon, The Biological Problem 
of Consciousness (introspection and objectivity, sub- 
jective intuition and the exact sciences, the psychism 
and life, the psychological life and consciousness). 
The Introduction to yi gramun by Georges Dumas 
begins the discussion of psychology as the term is 
usually understood: scientific psychology and its 
sourees, the main currents of contemporary French 
psychology, the school of sociology and Ps chology, 
and the psychology of reaction. Psychology, Its 
Various Objects and Methods, is discussed by André 
Lalande: the domain of psychology, the method of 
introspection, sensations and forms, the physiolog- 
ieal method and parallelism, behaviorism and con- 
crete opnrchology, comparative methods, laboratory 
meth and measurements in psychology, and psy- 
chological terminology. Each section treated by a 
separate author contains an excellent bibliography. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


6. Cole, L. W. Factors of human psychology. 
Rev. ed.) Boulder: Ext. Div. Univ. Colorado, 1930. 

. 612. $2.65.—In this revision the author has 

ded a chapter on learning, revised the chapter on 
intelligence to include the results of recent —e, 
and has added considerably to the discussion 
neural processes. Several are given to a dis- 
cussion of Peiper’s review of the present status of 
knowledge concerning the reflexes of infants.—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 

7. D'Agostino, V. Eugenio Rignano. Arch. ital. 
di psicol., 1930, 8, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

8. D'Agostino, V. Modernita di concetti psico- 
logico in Quintiliano. (The modernity of the psy- 
chological concepts of Quintilian.) Arch. ital. di 
psicol., 1930, 8, No. 2—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

9. D'Agostino, V. A p:oposito di un recente 
Arch. ital. di psicol., 1930, o. 2— 
loughby (Clark). 
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J. Phil., 1930, 27, Nos. 4, 5—R. R. Willoughby en: 
(Clark). 

2. [Anon.] Bibliographie der deutschen und ris 
auslindischen Literatur des Jahres 1928 tiber Psy- eae 
chologie, ihre Grenzgebiete und Hilfswissenschaften. a. 
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10. Dan, M., & Biskind, M. 8. An automatic drop 
recorder. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1928, 26, 
No. 1—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

ll. D’Asbeck, M. Les problémes métaphysiques 
et le probléme de la vie. (Metaphysical problems 
and the problem of life.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 45- 
48.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


12. Dashiell, J. F. The new psychological labora- 
tory at North Carolina. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930, 
13, 217-220.--Floor plans and a description of the 
new quarters.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


13. Duncker, K., & Watt, D. B. Exercises for 
the rapid reading of scientific German psychological 
text (with interlinear translation of difficult words). 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., 1929. Pp. 139. 
$3.00.—A brief history of German psychology is 
presented in German, with the English equivalents of 
diffeult words interlined. An elementary knowledge 
of German is presupposed. A list of abbreviations 
and a list of prepositional adverbs are provided.— 
M. N. Crook (Dartmouth). 


14. Ewing, A. C. Direct knowledge and percep- 
tion. Mind, 1930, 39, 137-153.—An analysis of the 
statement that we are directly aware of the physical 
world.—H. Helson (Bryn Mawr College). 


15. Hartinger, H. Das Polyophthalmoscope. 
(The polyophthalmoseope.) Dtsch. opt. Woch., 
1930, 16, 465-468.—This instrument, designed to aid 
ophthalmological demonstration, permits as many as 
nine observers to view simultaneously a strongiy mag- 
nified and clear image of the uuman retina.—D. B. 
Judd (Bureau of Standards). 


16. Hough, L. H. Personality and science. New 
York: Harper, 1930. Pp. 197. $2.00—R. R. Wil 
loughby (Clark). 

17. Hurault, —, & Mazuir, —. Note sur un 
stéréoscope de démonstration. (A note on a dem- 
onstration stereoscope.) Rev. d’optique, 1930, 9, 59- 
81, 112-128.—The authors present a simple appa- 
raius for showing the mechanism of stereoscopic 
vision. It permits a ready selection of persons fitted 
for making stereoscopic measurements, particularly 
persons interested in using telemeters—Math, H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


18. Jaensch, E. Wirklichkeit und Wert in der 
Philosophie der Kultur der Neuzeit, Prolegomena 
zur Philosophische Forschung auf der Grundlage 
philosophischer Anthropologie nach empirischer 
Methode. (Reality and value in the recent philos- 
ophy of culture; introduction to philosophic research 
by empirical methods on the basis of philosophical 
anthropology.) Berlin: Eisner, 1930. Pp. xvi+ 
254. M. 10.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

19. James, R. R. William Charles Wells, 1757- 
1817. Brit. J. Ophth., 1928, 12, No. 11.—R. R. Wit- 
loughby (Clark). 

20. Jastrow, J. Piloting your life; the psychol- 
ogist as helmsman. New York: Greenberg, 1930. 
Pp. 388. $3.50.—W. 8. Hunter (Clark). 


21. Judson, L. S., & Griffith, P. E. A variable 
resistance pneumograph and an ezectromagnetic tam- 
bour. Science, 1930, 72, 369-370.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

22. Kobelt, N. Jacques Loeb—bibliography. 
Nat. Acad, Sci, Biog. Mem., 1930, 13, 370-401.—C. 
M. Louttit (Ohio). 

23. Krikorian, Y. H. The meaning of purpose. 
J. Phil., 1930, 27, No. 4.-—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


24. Landry, L. La méthode cartésienne et la so- 
lution des problémes de la vie pratique. (The Car- 
tesian method and the solution of problems of prac- 
tieal life.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 50-62.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


25. Many4, J. B. El talent i l’organisme segons 
la doctrina de Sant Tomd4s. (Understanding and 
the o ism according to St. Thomas.) Criterion, 
1929, 436-448.—The author points out the cor- 
roboration which much of the psychology of Thomas 
Aquinas receives from modern psychology—J. W. 
Nagge (Chicago). 

26. Masters, A. H. Description of a self-record- 
ing water manometer. Quar. J. Exper. Physiol., 
1930, 20, 111-113.—A device which makes possible 
the automatic recording of small pressure variations 
as shown in a water manometer—L. Carmichael 
(Brown). 

27. Orage, O. R. Psychological exercises. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. Pp. 68. $1.25.— 
The author claims that “our present status in civili- 
zation is altogether too precarious if it rests upon 
the ability of the half-dozen or so minds that alone 
‘understand Einstein.’” To remedy this state of 
affairs a system of mental calisthenics is offered.—J. 
L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

28. Osterhout, W. J. V. Jacques Loeb. Nat. 
Acad. Sci. Biog. Mem., 1930, 13, 318-368.—Reprinted 
from J. Gen. Physiol., 1928, 8, ix-xeii—C. M. Lout- 
tit (Ohio). 

29. Reiser, O. L. Life and radiation. Peyche, 
1929, 10, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


30. Reiser, O. L. Contributions of the new 
physics to philosophy. Psyche, 1930, 11, 65-87.— 
No behaviorist will turn out to be the Einstein of 

yehology because even the subjective must enter 

into physical measurement, according to the physi- 
cist Eddington. It is claimed that the réle of the 
observer—the subjective element—cannot be ignored 
even in physics. But consciousness is one of the 
“insolubilia” of Du Bois Reymond. It cannot be 
swept away as the behaviorist would desire. The 
new physics provides us with a theory of matter 
which may make possible filling the gap between 
consciousness and the neural correlate. The new 
hysies in its theory of matter may provide material 
or the solution of the mind- problem, for 
energy may prove to be the soul matter.—T7. R. 
Garth (Denver). 

31. Seashore, 0. E. Euphany. Science, 1930, 72, 
318.—The author objects to Pear’s term euphasia 
(for adequate statement) on the ground of its asso- 
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eiations with pathology, and —— euphany as a 
substitute—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

32. Stolberg, B. Degradation of American psy- 
chology. Nation, 1930, 131, 395-398.—General col- 
lapse, ascribable to Dewey. Educational psychology, 
behaviorism, social Ba taps oid and personnel admin- 
are particularly culpable-—-R. R. Willoughby 

ark). 


33. Ten Seldam, W. H. Psychologische Hoofd- 
stukken. Inleiding tot de studie van de empirische 
en experimenteele psychologye. (Psychological 
masterpieces. Introduction to the study of empirical 
and experimental psychology.) Amsterdam: N. V. 
W. Versluys & Uitgevers-Mij., 1926. Pp. 736. f. 
5.90.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


34. Utitz, E. Christian Wolff. (Christian Wolff.) 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1929. Pp. 22. M. 1.20.—An ad- 
dress in honor of the 250th anniversary of the birth 
of Christian Wolff was given in the auditorium : - 
the combined Friedrichs-Universitéit Halle-Witten- 
berg on December 6, 1929. It diseusses mainiy the 

uestion of what causes brought about Wolff’s great 
ame and to what extent it is justified. The type 
and method of his philosophizing are described, and 
also his far-reaching influence upon the most varied 
fields of knowledge. His relation to Lsibnitz is 
analyzed rather closely, with the outcome that Wolff 
was quite right when he emphatically refused to count 
only as a student of Leibnitz. In this connection the 
most important of Wolff's theories are briefly 
sketched. In conclusion, his ped ical activity is 
evaluated, with his historical significance for the de- 
velopment of German universities and for the found- 
ing of a German philosophical terminology... “ That 
the German language became plastic for philosophy, 
that therefore philosophy was able to raise itself in 
German countries to a culture power of first magni- 
tude, for all this our thanks are due mainly to 
Wolff.”—E. Utitz (Halle a.S.). 


35. Vibede, A. Wher die Ordination von Hérap- 
paraten. (The prescription of hearing apparatus.) 
Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 439-469.—An historical in- 
troduction is given. After stating that hearing ap 
ratus should be recommended by an ear speciali 
only as a last resort, the author gives a critical sum- 
mary of their various forms. The two main divis- 
ions in the classification of such apparatus are ear 
trumpets and electrical apparatus. Some statistical 
and brief case history material is given in an at- 
tempt to show under what conditions the different 
types of apparatus are used successfully by the deaf. 
—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


36. Viteles, M. Die “ Gestalt ’-Betrachtungs- 
weise in der angewandte Psychologie. (The Ge- 
stalt viewpoint in applied psychology.) Zech. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1930, 36, 525-531.—A full account 
of a paper read before the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Psychology. The author believes that Gestalt 
psychology will be the dominant point of view in 
experimental methodology. So far as content goes, 
it has not enlarged our knowledge, but simply given 
us a new explanation of p e.g., contrast. 
Limited too exclusively to sensory data, it neglects 


behavior patterns and hi thought processes. In 
method, its contribution been noteworthy. Ap- 
plied psychology has simply used the traditional 
analysis of theoretical psychology, forgetful that 
questions of integration are paramount. This has 
led to the unsatisfactory summative concepts of in- 
telligence, skill, motor capacity, and other abilities. 
Both in industrial and clinical psychology it has 
been found more fruitful to reject isolated elemeats 
in favor of organized totalities. It is also of episte- 
mological significance that the Gestalt appro ac- 
cords applied psychology a high place in the hier- 
arehy of sciences.—G. W. Hartmann (Berlin). 

37. Von Bertalanffy, L. Mechanism and vitalism 
in the light of critical biology. Psyche, 1930, 10, 60- 
72.—This is a discussion of the Rignano-Needham 
controversy. Needham seeks to refute Rignano’s 
evidence favoring finality in vital process, and re- 

mechanism as an essential method which must 
supplemented by “organicism.” The reviewer, 
however, feels that the world, instead of being a mere 
mechanism, is to be regarded as purposeful. Rig- 
nano has the merit of taking into consideration the 
two “ characteristic features of life,” viz.: to regard 
the organic world teleologically, and to have consid- 
eration for its historical aspect—T. R. Garth 
(Denver). 

38. Von Foerster, J. F. Uber die Einordnung der 
Psychologie in eine allgemeine Wissenschaftstheorie. 
(The place of psychology in a general theory of sci- 
ence.) Psychol. u. Med., 1929, 3, No. 4—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

39. Walsh, J. J. Pseudo-history and pseudo-psy- 
chology. Current Hist., 1930, 32, 91-95.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. II: 12366). 


40. Watson, J. B. Behaviorism. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Norton, 1930. Pp. xi+ 308. $3.00.— 
The author has presented some 100 pages of new ma- 
terial and has revised the remainder of the first edi- 
tion (1924-25). The chapter headings are as fol- 
lows: what is behaviorism? how to study human be- 
havior; the human body; are there any human in- 
stincts? emotions; our manual habits; talking and 
thinking; do we always think in words? personality. 
The essentials of the author’s position remain un- 
changed.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


41. West, CO. J., & Hull, 0. Doctorates conferred 
in the sciences by American universities, 1929-30. 
Science, 1930, 72, 357-358.—Psychology: 1900, 9; 
1910, 20; 1920, 26; 1930, 92; total, 1898-1930, 1059. 
Since 1920, by years: 26, 32, 46, 51, 51, 60, 74, 66, 
112, 92.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

[See also abstract 725.] 
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42. Chilo” OC. L. Des éléments de l’ouie absolue. 
(The elements of absolute hearing.) Acta oto-lar., 
1930, 14, 382-392—There are three indispensable 
elements for absolute hearing, viz., the determina- 
tion of timbre, the standardized tone, and tonal 
memory. Even musicians, who were supposed to be 
able to recognize tones, made many gross errors 
when tuning forks were used. None of them showed 
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absolute hearing, but they were more accurate than 
other subjects who were not supposed to have abso- 
lute hearing. Both types of subjects showed greater 
accuracy in recognizing tones when a musical in- 
strument with overtones was used. The musicians 
showed considerably greater tonal memory than the 
other subjects—M. B, Mitchell (Yale). 

43. Dietz, C. Etude d’un test de coup d’oeil. (A 
study of a test for eye-sight.) Rev. de la sci. du 
trav., 1929, 1, 524-538.—An application to 60 ap- 
mage of a test consisting of the division of a 
ine into 2, 3, and 4 parts by means of a piece of 
apparatus and in the drawing of 2 lengths, 5 em. 
and 12 em. Five trials were made for each exercise. 
The author observed that a certain stereotyped be- 
havior was produced and that a possibility occurred 
of confusing a certain number of the different prob- 
lems between two attempts at the same exercise.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

44. Elschnig, A. UWher Netzhautablésung. 
tinal loosening.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 1930, 103, 271- 
279.—The author is opposed to the view that retinal 
loosening can as a rule be cured by re-applying the 
loosened part.—0O. Seeling (Berlin). 


45. Frank, H. Uber den Einfluss inadiquater 
Konvergenz und Akkommodation auf die Seh- 
groésse. (Concerning the influence of inadequate 
convergence and accommodation on phenomenal vis- 
ual size.) Psychol. Forsch., 1930, 13, 136-144.— 
Various writers have reported cases where the fixa- 
tion of chjects affects the phenomenal size of other 
objects in the visual field. On the basis of observa- 
tions of Hering the following hypotheses might be 
advanced. Decrease in the total visual field energy 
necessary for the musculature of fixation, as the 
fixated object increases its distance from the ob- 
server, would leave enough energy over to compen- 
sate for the growing discrepancy between retinal 
and phenomenal size, as this distance is increased. 
Two experimental series, one in which the subjects 
fixated a point nearer to themselves than a stanuard 
object, show no substantiation for such an hypothe- 
sis. Phenomenal size is affected by the spatial rela- 
tionship between S, fixation point, and object in the 
direction to be expected from the hypothesis; 
namely, when the fixation point lies between 8 and 
object, the phenomenal size of object is decreased, 
and vice versa, when object lies between S and the 
fixation point, phenomenal size is increased. The in- 
erease is less than the decrease. The differences, 
however, are much less than they would have to be 
to support the theory—J. F. Brown (Colorado). 


46. Frohlich, F. W. Wber die Messung der Emp- 
findungszeit. Eine Erwiderung auf experimenteller 
Grundlage. (On the measurement of sensation 
time. An answer on an experimental basis.) Psy- 
chol. Forsch., 1930, 13, 285-288.—Froéhlich’s answer, 
largely polemical, to Rubin’s criticism. (See IV; 
8357.)—J. F. Brown (Colorado). 

47. Granit, R., Hohenthal, T.. & Uoti, A. On the 
latency of negative after-images in relation to 
brightness of stimulus. Acta Ophth., 1930, 8, 137- 
154.—A cireular dise of 22’ of visual angle was used 
as a stimulus. The brightness of the stimulus was 
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varied arbitrarily in steps of 1/10. The fixation 
point was varied in order to have the stimulus at 
different distances from the fovea. Curves are shown 
with the latent period of the after-image as the ordi- 
nate and the visual angle subtended by the distance 
from the center of the stimulus to the fixation point 
as the abscissa. With very weak stimuli no after- 
image may be elicited at the center of the fovea, 
then a rapidly shortening latency may be obtained 
near the edge of the fovea. Strong stimuli invariably 
caused a lengthening of the duration of the after- 
images and an increase in the latent period. The 
curves contained a peak between 1° 30’ and 2°, show- 
ing a relative increase in latency in this region. The 
immediate positive after-effects of excitation prob- 
ably account for the lengthening of the latent period 
of the negative after-images with the increase in 
stimulus. The greater effect on the periphery as 
compared with the fovea may be due to a compara- 
tive over-compensation for lack of sensitivity by 
summation. An interaction in the synaptic connec- 
tions between the rods and cones is the most prob- 
able explanation for the peak. Neither the size and 
location of the peak nor the latency of the after- 
images were influenced by dark adaptation. Bibli- 
ography.—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 

48. Guns, P., & Rousse, OC. La orientacién por 
los sonidos agudos. (The orientation of high- 
pitched sounds.) Ann. maladies de Voreille, 1929 
(Aug.).—The authors studied the effects upon orien- 
tation of various conditions interposed between the 
source of auditory stimulations and the ear. When 
an obstacle is placed between the source of sensory 
stimulation and the ear, disturbances in correct orien- 
tation occur only when the obstaclé is less than five 
centimeters from the ear. In such cases the sound 
is heard as coming from the opposite side of the 
head.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


49. Hatano, K. Sur la nature de la sensation de 
chatouillement. (On the nature of the sensation 
of tickling.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 1—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

50. Helsmoortel, J.. & Nyssen, R. Etude de la 
douleur accompagnant les excitations auditives in- 
tensives. (Study of the pain accompanying in- 
tense auditory excitation.) Rev. oto-neur.-oftal., 
1929, 4, 525-535.—The article is concerned with a 
diseussion revolving about three points, the mode of 
adaptation to pain accompanying intense auditory 
stimulation, the effect of this pain on auditory sen- 
sitivity and pain in the other ear and on general 
sensitivity, and the autonomy of pain in relatien to 
auditory excitation. The Ziind-Burgnet apparatus 
was used; the sound stimuli issue from a cornet ap- 
plied to the orifice of the ear. Eighteen subjects 
were used. Eleven subjects used the right ear and 
the remainder the left. The right eur was stimulated 
for a period of thirty seconds, these periods being 
separated by rest periods of thirty seconds. Gen- 
erally if the sensation of pain lasted for a consider- 
able period during the first stimulation, it was found 
to deerease with each succeeding stimulation; the 
ear apparently adapts. To find whether right and 
left ears adapted in like manner, one ear was stimnu- 
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lated and then the other, with an interval of thirty 
seconds between stimulations. It was found that if 
a series of stimuli brought about a disap ce in 
sensibility to pain on one side, the sensibility to pain 
was heightened on the other side. This was expressed 
through a greater intensity and duration “OF pain. 
There were few exceptions to this last phenomenon. 
To find the réle of time of rest in adaptation vari- 
ous intervals of rest were interposed between stimu- 
lations. These periods were one, two, five, ten, 
twenty, and thirty minutes, and one and four hours. 
Normal adaptation curves were generally found 
here. The conclusions are as follows: (1) the pain 
resulting from an intense auditory sensation disap- 
pears progressively after some seconds, this time 
varying with individuals; (2) when the applications 
of an anditory excitation are given at regular inter- 
vals, in almost all cases the duration of the pain in 
question diminishes progressively and finally tends 
to disappear completely; (3) in the great majority 
of eases the curve of disap of pain in a 
given series of applications falls rapidly at first, 
then descends more slowly; (4) when the pain on 
one side has disappeared more or less completely, 
with further applications under the same conditions 
on the other side there is a raising of sensibility to 
pain as a great subjective pain, longer duration of 
pain, and a longer series needed to arrive at the dis- 
appearance of pain—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 

51. Israeli, N. Illusions in the perception of 
short time intervals. Arch. Psychol., 1930, No. 113. 
Pp. 47.—The investigation was a systematic experi- 
mental exploration of a simple situation consisting 
of three or four successive flashes of a light. This 
series of flashes constitutes a pattern which includes 
a main interval between two flashes, and a preceding 
or succeeding interval. The stimuli are of one sense 
modality, lights only. When the extra stimulus X 
comes before the main interval A-B, there is a 
progressive increase in the apparent length of the 
main interval A-B, as X-A (p ing interval) is 
increased. When an extra stimulus Z comes after 
the main interval A-B, there is also a progressive in- 
crease in the apparent length of A-B as B-Z (suc- 
ceeding interval) is increased. When the main inter- 
val A-B is both preceded by an extra stimulus X 
and followed by an extra stimulus (Y) its apparent 
length is increased somewhat in proportion to the 
combined duration of X-A and B-Y, but with 
culiarities. When the ext: stimulus Y comes within 
the main interval A-B the difference between the 
apparent and objective length A-B is greatest when 
A-Y is shortest and tends to reach zero as the length 
of the interval A-Y is increased. The magnitude of 
the illusions varies inversely with the duration of the 
main intervals in all the experiments.—EZ, M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

52. Jablonski, W. Optische Untersuchungen am 
Ganzfeld. IV. Mitteilung: Versuche iiber Nach- 
bilder. (Optical researches on the total visual 
field. 4th report: Experiments on after-images.) 
Psychol. Forsch., 1930, 13, 146-197.—This investi-- 
gation of the after-images makes use of the homo- 

eous total visual field described by Engel (see IV: 
$342) The intensity and duration of complemen- 
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tary after-images caused by stimuli made up of 
definite figures, of half the total visual field, and of 
the total visual field are compared. The after- 
images from total visual field stimulation are almost 
invariably weaker and shorter than those from stim- 
ulation by definite figures. Up to a stimulation of 
20 seconds complementary after-images of the total 
field were rarely reported. Experiments in which 
the size of the figure (a circle) was increased ten 
times showed that the larger figures as a rule give 
after-images of shorter duration and less intensity. 
After considering the possible explanations of the 
phenomenon, the author comes to the conclusion that 
the chief factor is variation in the “ potential” dif- 
ference between figure and ground. This implies that 
the underlying physiological processes have the 
general properties of physical Gestalten. In brief 
appendices there are observations concerning (1) the 
periodicity of the after-image, (2) monocular ob- 
servation and Plateau’s oscillation phenomenon, (3) 
after-images and adaptation. The whole research 
contains a great number of observations concerning 
after-images.—J. F. Brown (Colorado). 


53. Kampik, A. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
tiber die praktische Leistungsfaihigkeit der Vibra- 
tionsempfindungen. (Experimental investigations 
of the practical efficiency of sensations of vibration.) 
Arch, f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 76, 3-70.—This study 
is in a sense a continuation of Katz’ similar investi- 
gation. Deaf persons as well as others with normal 
hearing acted as subjects in the experiments. The 
— whether a person could distinguish a noise 

rom a tone by means of sensations of vibrations 
alone was investigated by presenting the two stimuli, 
vibrations of tone and noise producing devices trans- 
mitted by strips of wood, simultaneously to the two 
hands. Both groups of observers could perform 
such discriminations, the deaf being more efficient at 
first than the normal persons. A specially trained 
deaf person was tested in regard to his discrimina- 
tion between tones and was found to be able to dis- 
tinguish half tones between E ang g’, his limits of 
“vibrational hearing” being C. and e’, i.e., about 
the same as the limits of hearing of normal persons. 
After some oe he was also able by means of 
sensations of vibrations to determine various ma- 
terials, such as marble, wood, iron, glass, and paste- 
board. Violent vibrational stimuli produced feelings 
of unpleasantness, as did any noise that accompanied 
or followed a tone. Some similarity was found to 
exist between the impulses of an electric current and 
tone vibrations. Vibratory stimuli of long duration 
produced fatigue. The last chapter contains a dis- 
cussion of the relation between vocalizations of deaf 
infants and sensations of vibrations. The author 
assumes that there is a close connection between sen- 


gations produced by acoustic and vibratory stimuli— 


KE. I’. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


54. Katz, R. Das Tasten des Kindes. (Touch in 
children.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 77, 35-47. 
—The purpose of this study is to exaraine why chil- 
dren succeed so well in recognizing objects by touch 
alone, a fact which the author had noticed in touch 
games played by her two boys and others while 
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blindfolded. In her experiments she used 12 chil- 
dren between 4 and 6 years old. Each child was 
blindfolded and asked to tell what object was placed 
in its hands. Out of 144 presentations, 117 were 
judged correctly with an average reaction time of 
4.7 seconds. A modification of the experimental 
rocedure to determine the ‘asis for the correct 
judgment brought out the fact that the children rec- 
ognized the object through the form rather than the 
material. Similar experiments with adults showed 
that they commit fewer errors than children, but that 
their reaction time is much slower. They also recog- 
nize objects by the form, although they are assisted 
by a recognition of the material. Further tests with 
two blind persons had similar results—K. F. Muen- 
singer (Colorado). 

55. Kliiver, H. Fragmentary eidetic imagery. 
Psychol. Rev., 1930, -7, 441-458.—A discussion of 
the mechanism of fragmentation in eidetic imagery, 
observed in individuals of different races in Amer- 
ica. The data show (1) a splitting up of the stimuli 
into meaningless details, (2) appearance of frag- 
ments, after stimulus is removed, at temporally long 
separate intervals, (3) fragments undergo various 
changes, as rotational displacement, translocation, 
shrinking, ete., (4) attention brings out missing ele- 
ments, (5) so do disturbing stimuli, pressure, etc., 
(6) absent elements of the stimulus are indicated by 
blank spaces. The author is unwilling to explain the 
phenomena as due to pathologically disturbed at- 
tention, interest or properties of the stimuli. The 
facts involved in fragmentary reproduction suggest 
different visual levels. It is important that crucial 
characteristics suffer fragmentation. The author 
coneludes that fragmentary reproduction must be 
viewed as an emission of Gestalt quanta instead of a 
process representing the correlate of Gestalt quali- 
ties. —A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

56. Krukower, L M. Uber die Ermiidung der 
labyrinthischen Gehérsfunktion. (Fatigue of the 
labyrinthie hearing function.) Acta oto-lar., 1930, 
14, 548-555.—The normal ear was found to become 
fatigued for a tuning fork of 128 vibrations per sec- 
ond in 5-6 seconds. In patients whose middle ear 
bones were completely destroyed this value was en- 
larged to 10. Fatiguing one ear to a particular vi- 
bration did not make the other ear insensitive to it. 
Hysterical and neurasthenie patients were found to 
fatigue in approximately half the time of normal 
individuals.—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


57. Lagrange, H. L'adaptation rétinienne. Revue 
critique. (Retinal adaptation. A critical review.) 
Ann. W@ocul., 1930, 167, 404-426—After a brief 
statement of the conceptions of physiology beari 
on the retina, the author traces the history of reti 
adaptation. He shows that it was Aubert who first 
methodically approached the study of specific retinal 
sensibility and its mode of imerease in darkness 
(1865) and that Aubert originated the word adapta- 
tion (used fur variations of clearness). The author 

resents the critical part of the article under the 
ollowing three heads: observations which serve as 
the basis of Parinaud’s masterly work; observations 
which complete this work (Hering, Hillebrand, 


Koenig, and Von Kries); and observations which 
rmit a criticism of it (Tscherning and Von Hess). 

e adds certain studies of Kleitman and Piéron 

ifying the existence of a functional duality and 

owing the hypothetical character of the criticisms 

made in regard to Parinaud.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

58. Losanov, N. On the professional traumatisa- 
tion of the ear of industrial workers. Acta oto- 
lar., 1930, 14, 393-438.—A combination of clinical 
and experimental methods of studying the phenom- 
enon is reported. An oto-rhino-laryngeal ex mina- 
tion was given to about fifty employes of the Lenin 
nail factory at Saratov. Ten cases are reported 1 
some detail. Rabbits and dogs were used as experi- 
mental animals; they were placed in the factory 
under similar conditions. Post mortem microsevpic 
examinations of rabbits, after spending five months 
in the factory during regular working hours, showed 
an almost complete disappearance of the organs of 
Corti in the middle helix. In most eases the tectorial 
membrane “ was erumpled in a ball and east on the 
Reissner’s membrana.” Numerous other changes 
were also noted, as in the nerve cells. The group of 
rabbits given an extra day of rest each Thursday out- 
side the factory showed less change. Both rabbits 
and dogs foreed to use mouth respiration showed 
more degeneration than others under the same con- 
ditions. This agreed with the clinical findings that 
workers with nasal and respiratory defects also 
showed greater hearing defects for the same length 
of time. Rabbits hung from the ceiling of the fac- 
tory rooms in wire cages showed practically the same 
defects except that the tectorial membrane was less 
affected. Rabbits submitted to the noise for five 
months and then restored to normal conditions for 
four months before being autopsied, showed the same 
destruction of the organs of Corti but an apparent 
regeneration of some of the degenerated nerve cells. 
Dogs kept under factory conditions for three months 
showed less degeneration than the rabbits. Dogs 
with experimental rhinitis showed more degeneration 
than the others. This also supported the clinical 
findings. Controls were run on normal animals. 
Bibliography.—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 

59. Merry, RB. V. To what extent can blind chil- 
dren recognize tactually simple embossed pictures? 
Teach. Forum (Blind), 1930, 3, 2-5.—Embossed pic- 
tures of 10 familiar objects were presented to 50 
blind children, ages 6 to 13, with the following re- 
sults: ability to recognize them was limited, depend- 
ing upon presence of outstanding identifying marks, 
comprehension of perspective, and degree of fa- 
miliarity of the object; it had no relation to intelli- 
gence or chronological age; children with some vision 
excelled those totally blind. This investigation is of 
a preliminary nature, seeking to develop a technique 
for further exp:riments—M. P. Montgomery (Fari- 
bault, Minn.). 

60. Mintz, A. A note on the “ black-white prob- 
lem.” Psychol forsch., 1930, 13, 128-134.—K. 
Fiedler made ‘he elaim (Neue Psychol. Stud., 2) 
that he had experimentally proved black, white and 
gray to be properties of complex experience (Kom- 
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plexqualititen) and not sensations like colors of a 
por hue. The author shows Fiedler’s experimental 
evidence to be inconclusive, in that he was able to 
roduce with colors the critical phenomena which 
Fiedler claimed to be limited to the black-white 
series. The author’s contention is not that experi- 
ences df black and white are of the same nature as 
experiences of color, but that Fiedler’s claim was 
not justified by his experimental data—J. F. Brown 
(Colorado). 


61. Mitsui, T., & Pere K. The expressive 
structure of perception. I. J. 1929, 
4, No. 4—R. R. Willoughby ( 


62. Negro, F. O valor tennis e clin- 
ico do phenomeno da roda dentada. (The physio- 
pathological and clinical value of the phenomenon of 
the toothed wheel.) Jornal dos Clinicos, 1930, 11, 
No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


63. Nyssen, R., & Helsmoortel, J., Jr. L’influence 
des excitations auditives intenses sur la pression 
artérielle chez les normaux et chez les sourds laby- 
rinthiques. (The influence of intense auditory ex- 
citation on arterial pressure in normals and in laby- 
rinth deafness.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1930, 
30, 47-49.—A summary of experiments made with 
Ziind-Burguet’s electrophone on 10 normal are 
11 eases of labyrinth deafness and one of hysteri 
deafness. The authors conclude that intense -audi- 
tory excitation directly increases the arterial pres- 
sure, especially the systolie phase. This effect is not 
caused by accompanying pain or emotion; the in- 
fluence on the blood pressure is exerted rather through 
stimulation of extra-cochlear nerve fibers—H. C. 
Syz (New York City). 


64. Orlow, J. E. Wher des Gehors. 
(Concerning illusions of i Arch. f. d. ges. 
Psychol., 1930, 74, 391-400.—lIllusions of hearing 
ean be created by the use of combinations of tones. 
They are analogous to the geometrical-optical illu- 
sions. Several examples of chords are given to illus- 
trate. The author summarizes as follows: (1) Tones 
which remain at the same pitch appear to become 
higher or lower. Illusions of such order are based 
on the expectation that a tone on a certain level of 
the tone scale must finish on an adjacent level. The 
introduction of a Pythagorean third in the structure 
of the chord enhances the illusion. (2) A quarter 
tone and a whole tone give the illusion of a half 
tone. (3) The sense of ger * adapts itself to har- 
monious relations even i ease of essential 
changes.—W. Berry (Rochester). 


65. Ouchakov, A. A. L’adsorption des substances 
odorantes et l’odorat. (The adsorption of odorifer- 
ous substances and the sense of smeil.) Acta oto-lar., 
1930, 14, 470-512.—With all conditions constant, 
the length of time an odor remains perceptible on an 
object depends upon the odor involved and the sub- 
stance to which it is adsorbed. For instance, the odor 
of chloroform on glass will become deodorized in a 
few hours at most, while the odor of vanilla on char- 
coal will still be perceptible after several months. 
For experimental purposes eight odors were chosen: 
menthol, thymol, coumarin, vanilla, benzaldehyde, 
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valerian, denatured alcohol, and ammonia. Ten dif- 
ferent kinds of adsorbing surfaces were used: carbon, 
cork, gauze, linen, cotton-wool, cotton cloth, hair, 
filter paper, glass, and India rubber. Besides de- 
termining the relations existing between an odor and 
its adsorption, and the olfactory characteristics of 
adsorbing materials, experiments were performed to 
determine the factors which modify the intensity of 
adsorption. In general the power of an odoriferous 
substance to be adsorbed is proportional to its mo- 
lecular weight, but this may be upset by the arrange- 
ment of its molecules. Thus the more concentrated 
the solution and the greater the pressure used the 
greater will be the adsorption, as measured by length 
of time after exposure the odor can still be per- 
ceived. A large exposed surface, purity of the odor- 
iferous substance, and a high temperature of the 
surrounding air, favor adsorption. In order for an 
object to become completely saturated, more of the 
odoriferous liquid must be present than can be ad- 
sorbed. The influence of the mass of a substance on 
its power of adsorption is’ not perceptible until there 
is a considerable difference between the objects com- 
pared. Bibliography.—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


66. Oufray, R., Goulfier, —, & Coudray, —. Un 
caso de paralisis de los movimientos conjugados de 
descenso de los globulos oculares. (A case of 
paralysis of the lowering movements of the eyes.) 
Rev. oto-newr-oftal., 1930, 5, 72-73.—The authors 
report the case of a patient who after suffering an 
apoplectic attack was unable to lower his eyes vol- 
untarily. The eyes were deviated upwards. A hemi- 
plegia of the right side was discovered. The light 
reflexes were subnormal but present. Cases such as 
this, in which there is an inability to lower the eyes 
even when other movements can be made, are few in 
number.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


67. Palliard, J. Liillusion de Sinsteden et le 
probléme de l’implication perceptive. (The Sin- 
steden illusion and the problem of ptive illu- 
sion.) Rev. phil., 1930, 55, 359.—The author ex- 
plains the meaning of this illusion. Sinsteden, stand- 
ing at the approach of night in front of a wind mill 
of which he could see only a uniform, dark silhouette 
in relief against the sky, observed that when he was 
in such a position as to get a three-quarters view of 
the mill, it appeared to turn sometimes in one di- 
rection and sometimes in the other. Under these con- 
ditions he did not know in which direction the mill 
was facing (toward or away from him), and, ac- 
cording to which of these two interpretations he 
adopted, he believed that he saw the ends of the 

wings ascend or descend. It was an illusion of re- 
After making a careful study 
of this illusion, the author believes that certain laws 
ean be drawn from it: The sensorial illusion is a 
judgment, and the more actively the mind intervenes 
to create the illusion, the greater is the part ao 
the implicit idea which the latter involves. i 
illusion is a constant error, and clear-sightedness does 
not suppress it—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


68. Pech, J. L. La chromoptométrie. (Chromop- 
tometry.) Rev. d@optique, 1930, 9, 49-58.—Chrom- 
optometry is the determination of positions by means 
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of the relation of the prineipal color thresholds of 
the eye to the retina. It permits two factors to be 
distinguished in total accommodation: mechanical 
accommodation and chromatic accommodation. The 
hericiseope of J. Peter, which furnishes an opto- 
metric examination of the eye by means of the ex- 
treme colors of the visible spectrum seen simultane- 
ously, seems to give the most rational and precise 
method (the researches on paradoxical vision, for 
example) for studying ocular refraction.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

69. Petermann, R. Die Chromoptometrie, eine 
principiell neue Methode der Gliserbestimmung. 
(Chromoptometry, an important new method of 
spectacle lens determination.) Dtsch. opt. Woch., 
1930, 16, 517-519.—The chromatic aberration of the 
human eye is used to determine the refraction of the 
lens system. Instead of the black-white test chart, 
two charts, a red and a blue in the same plane, are 
viewed simultaneously at such a distance that the 
red letters are as blurred as the blue letters. By 
comparing this distance with that uired for a 
normal eye it is possible to determine the correction 
for an ametropic eye to 1/10 diopter.—D. B. Judd 
(Bur. of Standards). 

70. Pratt, ©. C. The spatial character of high 
and low tones. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 278- 
285.—An experiment designed to show that “ prior 
to any associative addition there exists in every tone 
an intrinsie spatial character which leads directly to 
the recognition of differences in height and depth 
along the piteh-continuum.”—S. Renshaw (Ohio 
State). 

7l. Rubin, E. Bemerkungen zur Erwiderung 
Proéhlichs. (Remarks on Fréhlich’s answer.) Psy- 
chol. Forsch., 1930, 13, 289-292.—Rubin reiterates 
his critique of Frdéhlich’s sensation time after Froéh- 
lich’s answer (see IV: 3357).—J. F. Brown (Colo- 
rado). 

72. Schoute, G. J. Die Entstehung der Kurz- 
sichtigkeit nach Levinsohn. (The origin of 
myopia according to Levinsohn.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 
1930, 103, 288-292.—The author analyzes the theory 
of Levinsohn, the Berlin specialist. According to 
this theory myopia is caused as a rule by the strain 
of gravitation on the eye brought from a horizontal 
to a vertical position. Levinsohn’s viewpoint is al- 
ways violently disputed. In this paper Schoute at- 
tempts to do justice to Levinsohn’s theory. He is not 
of the opinion that in every ease the bulb is stretched 
by the force of gravity. Jt is set movably enough 
in the eye socket to prevent this. He does not deny, 
however, that in given cases gravity ean exert a de- 
forming force. This case is given, according to the 
author, if the optie nerve is exceptionally short and 
thus the back part of the eyeball is prevented from 
giving way when the eye is drawn forward. In all 
such cases myopia must be the inevitable result, On 
the other hand if the optie nerve is long enough it 
gives way to the bulb in turning forward and 
stretches accordingly, but the anomaly of myopia 
cannot occur in this ease. Schoute shows thus that 
basically Levinsohn’s theory is warranted.—0O. Seel- 
ing (Berlin). 


73. Sourasky, A. The growth of the eye and the 
development of myopia: a study in the of 
refraction during the school period. Brit. J. 
Ophth., 1928, 12, No. 12.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


74. Stein, J. Physiologie und Pathologie der 
Sensibilitat. (Physiology and pathology of sensi- 
bility.) Fortsch. d. Newr. Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb. 
1930, 2, 408-416.—A review of the literature of 
1929. A bibliography of 10 titles is cited—R. H. 
Waters (Arkansas). 


75. Sterling, E. B., & Bell, BE. Hearing of school 
children as measured by the audiometer and as 
related to school work. U. S. Pub. Health Rep. 
1930, 45, 1117-1130.—The hearing of 1860 school 
children between the ages of 8-17 in the third 
to ninth grades was measured with an audiometer. 
Higher pereentages of both normal hearing and of 
defective hearing (loss of nine or more units) were . 
found at the higher ages. Sex comparisons showed 
slightly more marked impairment of hearing among 
boys of all ages. A higher percentage of left ears 
were found to have good hearing than of right ears, 
and this circumstance held for all age-sex groups 
except boys 12-13 years old. The percentage of 
significant hearing loss was greater in the over-age- 
for-grade group, for the children doing poorer work, 
and for those with low IQ.—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 


76. Sullivan, A. H. & Verda, D. J. The ex- 
periental fusion of warmth and cold in heat. J. 
Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 208-216—Heat is pro- 
duced without skin contact; and introspective de- 
seriptions are given, by four subjects, of fusion, 
localization, ete.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

77. Thyssen, J. Das relative Recht der Ab- 
bildungstheorie. (The relative justification of the 
theory of perceptual copies.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psy- 
chol., 1930, 77, 203-222.—A discussion of a certain 
aspect of the epistemological problem of the nature 
of perception. One of the alternative answers to the 
question “How can the ego perceive a distant ob- 
ject?” is given by the theory that the object is re- 
peated in a different medium within the ego, that the 
ego perceives by he of a copy (Abbild) of the ob- 
ject. There are different levels of this process, one 
of which, the appearance of the meaningful word, 
shows that this theory has only a relative justifica- 
tion —K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

78. Téth, Z. Die Vorstellungswelt der Blinden. 
(The representational world of the blind.) Leipzig: 
Barth, 1930. Pp. vi+ 130. M. 8.40.—See II: 1453. 
—W. 8. Hunter (Clark). 

79. Troland, L. T. The principles of psycho- 
physiology. Vol. 2. New York: Van Nostrand, 
1930. Pp. xxi-+-397.—The present volume (for 
volume 1 see IV: 2881) is devoted to sensation, 
and a study is made of “the indirect determinative 
functions which link the afferent are processes with 
experience.” 36 pages are devoted to a summary of 
data on the physical nature of the nerve process; 
155 pages, to visual sensation; 55 pages, to auditory 
sensation; 35 pages, to the chemical senses; 33 pages 
to the cutaneous senses; and 20 pages, to kinesthetic 
and internal sensation. An appendix reproduces cer- 
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FEELING AND EMOTION 


tain passages from vol. 1. A bibliography of 354 
references»-—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


80. Wellek, A. Beitrige zum Synisthesie-Prob- 
lem. Sammelreferat. (Contributions to the prob- 
lem of synesthesia. General review.) Arch. f. d. 
ges. Psychol., 1930, 76, 193-201.—The author pre- 
sents in outline form the various phases of the 
problem of synesthesia together with a few refer- 
ences to the chief contributions in this field —K. F. 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 


81. Wever, E. G., & Bray, ©. W. Present possi- 
bilities for auditory theory. Psychol. Rev., 1930, 
37, 365-380.—The authors roughly divide auditory 
theories into resonance and telephone theories; the 
former holding that pitch is a function of the par- 
tieclar nerve fibers excited, and intensity is corre- 
lated with number of impulses in nerve response; 
the latter holding that frequency of response in 
nerve is directly correlated with frequency of sound 
waves, and intensity is a function of spread of ex- 
citation among fibers. The present evidence, on 
analysis, on the intensity-frequeney correlation, and 
on the refractory phase difficulty of explaining pitch 
on a frequency basis, all favors the resenanece hy- 
pothesis. Two recent experimental attacks are (1) 
that of Forbes, Miller, and O’Connor, op decere- 
brate cats, in which auditory stimulations were 
picked up from electrodes applied to the medulla, 
and recorded by galvanometer, and (2) that of the 
authors, who substituted a telephone receiver for re- 
cording, to catch currents of high frequency. gp 
studying low frequencies, coneludes in favor o 
resonance, since he interprets his frequency correla- 
tion to be with intensity of excitation. The authors, 
however, find frequency in the nerve response to 
correlate with frequency, not intensity of stimula- 
tion. This finding rules out the Helmholtz theory 
as currently stated. The remaining possibilities, 
then, are: (1) a resonance-telephone theory, com- 
bining both principles, (2) a non-resonance-tele- 
phone theory, like Boring’s, (3) a resonance-voiley 
theory, formulated by the authors, which “ would 
inelude the chief features of the resonance-telephone 
theory, and yet fall in line with the Adrian intensity- 
frequency principle, and the usual assumption that 
refractory phase in auditory nerve is of the same 
order as that in other sensory nerves,” and (4) a 
non-resonance-volley theory, requiring the assum a 
tion of central analysis. All are, according to 
authors, equally possible-——A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

82. Willemse, W. A. Stérring’s theory of pain 
sensations. Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 77, 97- 
108.—There are two outstanding theories of pain 
sensations; one maintains that they do not represent 
a special class of sensations but are merely an ex- 
tremely unpleasant feeling attached to various sen- 
sations (Ziehen); the other, that they are definite 
qualitatively independent sensations with their own 
end organs, the pain spots (Von Frey). Stérring 
seems to take a position midway between the two 
theories. He groups the pain sensations with or- 
ganie sensations and argues against speciai sense 
organs; “only when a sense organ is strongly stimu- 
lated does the impulse overcome certain interrup- 
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tions, pass to a different nerve tract in the spinal 
cord, and lead to an affectively responding cortical 
center.” The author tries to show that such a theory 
with some modifications explains the experimental re- 
sulis of recent research better than the other two 
theories.—K. F'. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

[See also abstracts 17, 35, 114, 180, 494, 513, 622, 

665, 687, 737, 891.] 
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83. Abadi, E. Affectivité et action. (Affectivity 
and action.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 67-69.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

84. Clarke, H. G. Emotions. U. 8. Vet. Bur. 
Med. Bull., 1930, 6, 787-789.—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 

85. Dugas, L. De la culture des sentiments. 
(On the cultivation of the emotions.) Psychol. et 
vie, 1930, 4, 77-78.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

86. Fernberger, 8. W. Can an emotion be accu- 
rately judged by its facial expression alone? J. 
Crim. Law & Crimin., 1930, 20, 554-564.—On ex- 
perimental grounds it appears that judgment of emo- 
tion from expression alone is not sufficiently accu- 
rate to warrant the use of such judgment in criminal 
trials—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

87. Grossart, F. Zur Kritik der herrschenden 
Gefiihistheorien. (A critique of the leading theo- 
ries of feeling.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 193Q, 74, 
401-454.—This article, which is the first chapter of 
a forthcoming treatise on the psychology of feeling, 
is devoted to an explanation and criticism of five 
leading types of theory of the nature and character 
of feeling. These types are classified as follows: 
the physiological-utilitarian theory, the biological 
theory, the psychological-intellectual theory, the 
negative theory (feelings are not a specific class of 
psychical event), and the psychical theory. Bibliog- 
raphy of 77 titles-——W. Berry (Rochester). 

88. Marston, W. M. Bodily symptoms of elemen- 
tary emotions. Psyche, 1929, 10, 70-86.—Are there 
any bodily symptoms of emotion which would be pre- 
dictable, and are there any elementary emotions? 
Emotion is a term whose definition has been hard to 
derive, but the writer regards emotions as “ psychonic 
excitations in the motor centers.” Compound emo- 
tions are said to have bodily symptoms of varying 
character. The elements going into the making of a 
compound emotion vary in amount, and these may 
be experimentally determined ideas. Again, ideas 
may be experimentally determined by motion pic- 
tures. These offer an experimental stimulus which 
is very promising.—T. R. Garth (Denver). 

89. Raw, N. Fear and worry. J. Ment. Sci., 
1929, 75, No. 311—R. R. Willoughby (Clark)., 

90. Skawran, P. Furcht und Angst im frihen 
Kindesalter und ihre Abhingigkeit von “ Grundein- 
stellungen.” (Fear and anxiety in early childhood 
and their dependence upon “fundamental atti- 
tudes.”) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1920, 77, 109- 
128.—The author does not find any difference in the 
usage of the terms Angst and Furcht, and therefore 
— to use both as equivalent terms (contrary 

rm and others) and to distinguish between fear 
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affects (Angst or Furcht Affekte) on the one hand 
and anxious moods (dngstliche or furchtsame Stim- 
mungen) on the other; distinct from these is also 
fright (Schreck), which is an abbreviated and ex- 
eeedingly strong fear affect. The genesis of these 
affective states is presented on the basis of the 
author’s observations of his two children during the 
first two years of their life. Fright is the first to 
appear whenever the child is dropped suddenly or 
when a strong visual or auditory stimulus occurs. 
Next to appear is the anxious mood, and finally the 
fear affect itself. The resulting reactions, clinging 
to somebody, flight, erying, immobility, differ only 
in degree, with the exception of the shock reaction 
during fright. These affective states depend upon 
the child’s fundamental pro ity to perceive every 
change in the situation and to adapt himself to it. 
If the stimulating situation is not explained, curiosity 
may appear with its resulting intensive observation 
and experimentation. Inherited fear (Erbfurcht) is 
rejected as fantastic—K. F. Muenzinger (Colo- 
rado). 

91. Valentine, C. W. The innate bases of fear. 
J. Genet. Psychol., 1930, 37, 394-420.—Seventeen 
years of observations and experiments on the au- 
thor’s five children do not support Watson’s theory 
that most fears are learned by conditioning. Fears 
of darkness, of furry animals, of sounds, of the un- 
canny, ete. gave different indications of being in- 
nate. It is further argued that Watson’s experi- 
ments were not conclusive in that such factors as 
later maturing, inhibition by familiarity, social sug- 
gestion, ete., were not adequately checked—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

[See also abstracts 104, 121, 123, 134, 144, 465, 466, 
474, 674, 708, 713, 765, 893.] 
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92. Davis, F.C. The relative reliability of words 
and nonsense syllables as learning material. J. 
Exper. Psychol., 1930, 18, 221-234—Nonsense 
syllables show greater variability than words as 
“learning” material with umpracticed S’s and less 
variability if the S’s are trained. A relatively small 
amount of training is needed for this attainment. 
Eeonomy of effort is the only reason for using the 
syllables, and the writer concludes that Ebbinghaus’ 
assumptions as to the utility of the syllables in 
“ memory” experiments are “ justified neither in fact 
nor in theory.”—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


93. Dwelshauvers, G. A propos de l’attention. 
(Apropos of attention.) Rev. de phil., 1930, 30, 
141-158.—The author, after giving the history of 
what the philosophers have ineluded under the name 
of attention, shows that there exist various and nu- 
merous forms of adaptation which form “ atten- 
tions” and not simply one function of attention; 
and that, at the present time, the concept of atten- 
tion Ras returned to what it was for the classicists, 
Le. a practical means of aequiring clear information 
or of realizing acts which are well adapted and con- 
formable at the same time to the object and to the 
mind of the person who is doing the thinking and 
acting.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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94. Eliasberg, W. Uber die Schwierigkeit im 
geistigen Geschehen und das Achsche Gesetz der 
speziellen Determination. (About difficulty in 
mental phenomena and Ach’s law of special determi- 
nation.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 76, 71-82. 
—This article contains a criticism uf Ach’s law of 
special determination, which states that “the more 
special the determination of an act the quicker and 
more certain its realization.” The author points out 
that Ach and his pupil Diiker explain the facts of 
the law through purely associative-reproductive 
mechanisms in such a way that an increase in the 
number of possible solutions also inereases the diffi- 
culty of the final solution. But such an explanation 
cannot be correct, since mechanisms of this kind are 
not sufficient to explain the process of directed think- 
ing. Ach’s law is a law of contents that cannot be 
verified in thinking outside of -certain experimental 
situations. Difficulties in mental processes depend 
on many factors that can be studied especially by 
comparative methods with children, primitive peo- 
ples, and social groups. The ego-centrie (sch-nahe) 
thinking of children is less difficult than the more 
conerete and conceptual thinking; the symbolic think- 
ing of primitives is easier than the non-symbolic; 
solitary thinking is more difficult than cooperative 
social thinking. More difficult also is thinking in 
which no actual situations indicate relationship, or 
in which formulations do not occur, or in which the 
limit of habituation is surpassed. 14 references.—K. 
F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


95. Filter, R. O., & Held, O. OC. The growth of 
ability. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1930. a 
vii +174. $2.28.—Ability is defined as the knowl- 
edge of doing a thing with the mastered technique or 
skill, and is thus differentiated from capacity. Apbili- 
ties are therefore specific. General ability would 
mean many accomplishments. A discussion of learn- 
ing follows. Part I is theoretical, Part II, practical. 
—E. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 


96. Freytag, W. Der materielle und der formale 
Wahrheitszusammenhang. (The material and the 
formal connection of truth.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psy- 
chol., 1930, 77, 67-96.—The article is concerned with 
the development of modern logic, especially mathe- 
matical logic, as exhibited in the writings of Frege 
and Bertrand Russell. The author comes to the 
conclusion that all judgments occurring in the sys- 
tems of these two writers represent with one ex- 
ception a formal connection of truth. Therefore, 
mathematical logie is not essentially different from 
the old logic; one cannot speak of an antithesis be- 
tween the two. However, whenever mathematical 
logic introduces special concepts, such as number or 
straight line, it becomes a boundary field leading to 
mathematics.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


97. Geyer, M. T. Influence of changing the ex- 
pected time of recall. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 
290-292.—When the test for recall is made earlier 
than expected, groups recall about 8% less words; 
when the recall is later than the specified time the 
deficiency amounts to about 17%.—S. Renshaw 
(Ohio State). 
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98. Hughes, P. Forms of generalization and 
their causes, J. Phil., 1930, 27, No. 11—R. RB. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

99. Imai, T.. & Kido, M. An tal study 
in number form. Jap. J. Psychol., 1930, 5, No. 1.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

100. Kané, H. LExperimental-genetic study of 
thought process. Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 4, 
5.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

101. Krueger, W. F. ©. Further studies in over- 
learning. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 152-163.— 
Does learning vary proportionally to the amount of 

ractice? Does this relation vary with the interval 

tween learning and recall? The present paper is 
based on finger maze learning in the hope of re- 
solving the differences found in the author’s previous 
work with nouns and syllables (see III: 2188) and 
that of Luh (Psychol. Monog., 1923, 142, 44). 
Overlearning is economical, more so for 200% than 
for 150%, as measured by retention tests, and most 
economical at 50%-100%. No consistent variation 
is shown between increases in retention and length of 
interval.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

102. Masaka, T. On “Bidetik.” Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1929, 4, No. 6.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

103. McGeoch, J. A. The influence of associa- 
tive value upon the difficulty of nonsense-syllable 
lists. J. Genet. Psychol., 1930, 37, 421-426.—What 
relation exists between the associative values of the 

ups of nonsense syllables classified by Glaze (see 
it: 3385), and the difficulty of learning lists of such 
syllables? In three experiments lists made up of 
syllables of 0, 53, and 100% associative value, re- 
spectively, showed a steady increase in degree of 
learning and a steady decrease in variability. Lists 
of syllables of intermediate associative values showed 
somewhat less conclusive results—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

104. Meltzer, H. Individua, differences in for- 
getting pleasant and unpleasant eaxeriences. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 399-409.—On the day fol- 
lowing a Christmas vacation, 132 cc’lege students 
were asked to list and describe “all the experiences 
of their vacation,” and to mark them as oleasant or 
unpleasant. The mean number of pleasant experi- 
enees reported was 11.06, of unpleasant experiences 
6.91. “Yet in many previous studies it has been 
tacitly assumed that one experiences the pleasant 
and unpleasant in equal amounts.” Six weeks later 
an unannounced recall was taken. Of the unpieas- 
ant experiences 59.73%, and of the pleasant 42.60%, 
had been forgotten. On this recall 1.42 new pleas- 
ant and 1.12 new unpleasant experiences were included. 
Wide individual differences oceur in degree of for- 
getting. The subjects are classified thus: optimists, 
who forget more unpleasant than pleasant experi- 
ences, 56.49%; pessimists, who forget more pleasant 
than unpleasant, 35.87%; and indifferentists, who 
forget the two equally, 7.64%. It is noted that per- 
sonal experiences are forgotten less rapidly than are 
most other materials reported in the literature.—J. 
A. MeGeoch (Missouri). 

105. Musatti, C. L. Ricerche sulla diagnosi pneu- 
mografica delle testimonianze col metodo Benussi. 
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I. Testimonianze a colorito personale. (Researches 
on the pneumographie evaluation of testimony 
the Benussi method. I. Testimony on complexion. 
Arch. ital. di psicol., 1930, 8, No. 1—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

106. Sauer, F. M. The relative variability of 
nonsense syllables and words. J. Exper. Psychol, 
1930, 138, 235-246.—Lists of words are more variable 
than syllables, and probably also individual items, 
a the original doctrine of Ebbinghaus as 
to the homogeneity of syllables for memory work.— 
8S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

107. Schumacher, W. Eidetische Fiahigkeiten 
und Aufsatzleistung. (Hidetic capacity and com- 
ability.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 

, 1-55.—Subjects of this report were 151 children, 
aged 9-12, of which 39 were manifest eidetics, a pro- 
— considerably below that ordinarily found. 

e technical difficulties involved in segregating the 
different imagery types are fully described. When 
grouped into three classes of intelligence, eideties 
with B-components were dominant in the superior 
division, while those with T-components dominated 
the lowest third; the author, however, looks upon this 
as an accidental relationship. Talent in essay-writ- 
ing was measured by presenting a picture to be de- 
scribed after exposure and by a freely-chosen theme. 
The compositions were ra maximal credit being 
given for many details and vivid description. Su- 
periority of the eidetics in this type of school work 
was pronounced. That this was not due to intelli- 
gence was shown by treating the data separately for 
that factor. A similar superiority appeared in the 
ease of oral story-telling —G. W. Hartmann (Berlin). 


108. Sorenson, H. Adult ages as a factor in 
learning. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 451-459.— 
Three extra-mural classes, consisting respectively of 
58, 41, and 54 elementary public school teachers, 
with average CA’s of 35, 36, and 33, yielded the fol- 
lowing measurements: score on Miller Analogies Test, 
score on a comprehensive objective examination on 
the material of the course, and a weekly study re- 
port. In one class were “teachers many of whom 
were resuming their formal study for credit and di- 
ploma after long absence from such pursuit.” In the 
two others were teachers who recently taken 
several university courses. From zero order corre- 
lations and first and second partials it is concluded 
tentatively “that at least up to the age of fifty there 
is no decline in learning ability with age for those 
who are actively engaged in study; but probably 
there is a slight disability, which can be overcome 
by the resumption of study, for those who have not 
been engaged in vigorous learning for a period of 
several or more years.”—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

109. Weil, H. Aussagepsychologische Unter- 
suchungen an integrierten Persénlichkeitstypen. 
(Studies in testimony of integrated personality 
types.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 37, 74-98. 
—Immediate and delayed reports were obtained from 
subjects to whom a standard portrait had been ex- 
posed. Extent and fidelity of report were meas- 
ured separately; in both respects, females excelled 
males. Allocation to eidetic type was determined by 
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the Marburg intermittent method of investigating 
after-images; when thus classified, the J, group (gen- 
erally externally integrated) was definitely superior 
in both features of testimony to the J, group (occa- 
sionally externally integrated). The J, type also 
excels in color memory, but resistance to suggestion 
is greatest with the J, group if silhouetted stimuli are 
employed.—G. W. Hartmann (Berlin). 


[See also abstracts 148, 502, 727, 730, 734, 758.] 
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110. Brickner, R. M. Certain characteristics of 
the cortical influence over the sympathetic nervous 
system in man. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1930, 71, 
689-713.—The following conclusions were drawn 
from experiments on the pilomotor behavior of three 
patients, two with left hemiplegia, and one with par- 
tial interruption of the spinal cord. The cortex is 
probably the site of the origin of a neurone which 
exercises a definite influence over, and is a part of, 
the sympathetic nervous system. This neurone (I) 
probably terminates in the hypothalamus and in 

arts of the thalamus, whence the second one (II) 
escends to the intraspinal cells of the first peripheral 
sympathetic neurone. In the hemiplegia cases there 
is interruption of neurone I, and in the spinal cord 
ease, of neurone II. Both neurones are probably 
anatomically associated with the pyramidal tract and 
may decussate with it. The release phenomenon is a 
general principle, and applies to the sympathetic as 
well as to the other parts of the nervous system. 
When neurone I is interrupted, hyperfunction of 
neurone II is exhibited upon stimulation; destruction 
of neurone II causes exaggeration of the activity 
of the peripheral sympathetie neurones. Because of 
their arrangement, the sympathetic tracts are suit- 
able for a study of certain properties of the phe- 
nomenon of inhibition, which leads to the following 
conclusions: (1) The ability of any neurone to in- 
hibit is an inherent part of the function of that par- 
ticular neurone, independent of the activities of neu- 
rones situated higher up. (2) The inhibitory power 
is not of such a nature as to be transmissible from 
one neurone to another. Literature—R. A. Young 
(Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 


lll. Burridge, W. On the excitation processes 
of love, fanaticism, etc. J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, 
No. 31L—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


112. Burridge, W. On sex variations in excita- 
tion process composition. J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, 
No. 311.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


113. Cannon, W. B. The autonomic nervous 
system. Lancet, 1930, 218, 1109-1115.—The fune- 
tions of each of the three divisions of the autonomic 
system are discussed. Of particular interest is the 
deseription of sympathectomized animals. This 
operation causes no striking alterations in the body. 

owever, the animal loses its ability to make ade- 

uate adjustments to changes in the environment. 
hese animals live in the laboratory, where the en- 
vironment is relatively constant, but if they were 
replaced in their natural environment, they would 
not survive. “... there would be no delivery of 
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sugar according to need, no polycythaemia, no 
splanchnie vaso-constrietion with consequent rise of 
blood pressure and faster blood flow, no great ac- 
eeleration of the heart, no shifting of the circulation 
to benefit the contracting muscles, no secretion of 
adrenalin to hasten coagulation and to abolish the 
effects of fatigue.’—W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 

114. Coppez, H., & Fritz, A. Presentation d'un 
schéma des voies optiques. (Presentation of a 
schema of optical pathways.) J. de neur. et de psy- 
chiat., 1930, 30, 75-83.—-From a clinical viewpoint 
the best way to obtain information about lesions of 
the optical pathways is through the study of the field 
of vision rather than of the retina itself. For this 
purpose the authors advocate the adoption of a 
quantitative perimetry, in which the field of vision 
is divided into a number of —_ each of which 
corresponds to a bundle of visual fibers. The pro- 
posed division as well as the American method of 
perimetry, of which the former is an extension, are 
given, together with a detailed description of the 
optical pathways and an illustrative chart. The 
three kinds of lesions, namely vascular, neoplastic and 
traumatic, which alter the functions of the optic 
7 i are diseussed—H. C. Syz (New York 

ity). 

115. De Giacomo, U. El niicleo rojo. (The red 
nucleus.) Rev. oto-neur.-oftal., 1930, 5, 258-262.— 
The red nucleus presents lengthwise on the phylo- 
genic seale a particular evolution of its histologic 
characteristics and of its connection with the other 
centers of the cerebrospinal axis. In cats and rab- 
bits its paleo-encephalic part predominates. In man 
this portion, and also the rubrospinal bundle which 
originates in it, is represented by a very scanty 
residue, while the neo-encephalic part of small cells 
reaches its greatest development and occupies nearly 
all the red nucleus. The significance of the magno- 
cellular portion of the red nucleus is still doubtful. 
According to some its destruction in cats and rabbits 
produces decerebrate rigidity; its lesions alter the 
normal distribution of muscular tonicity. But the 
syndrome of rigidity is attributed, by other authors, 
not to the phenomena of liberation but to local irri- 
tation of the red nucleus or of the rubrospinal tract. 
In time this syndrome becomes intermittent and 
finally disappears. Destroying the same zone in a 
eat, Mussen observed only an uncertainty in its gait. 
The experimental lesions of the zone of small cells 
produce phenomena of heterolateral hypotonicity, 
which is in accord with the latest and most note- 
worthy data in human pathology. In man the de- 
struction produces, besides the hypotonicity men- 
tioned, disorders of the cerebellum. In isoloted af- 
fections of the red nucleus in human pathology the 
hypertonic syndrome of decerebration is not ob- 
served. Nor does convincing anatomic and clinical 
proof exist of the possibility that rubral alterations 
may be the cause in man of the appearance of hyper- 
tonie states and even less so of the Sherrington phe- 
nomenon (decerebrate rigidity). From the physio- 
pathological point of view the red nucleus in man 
must be considered as a center of transmission and 
of “selection” of the cerebellar impulses, regulated 
by cortical, pallidal, and thalamie influences. The 
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of the slight heterolateral hypertonicity which 
is found in the lesion in the center of the red nu- 
cleus may be explained in two ways: (1) by at- 
tributing to the same a tonie funetion or (2) by con- 
sidering the hypotonicity as one of the elements of 
the cerebellar hemisyndrome which, with the paraly- 
sis of the third pair, constitutes the clinical picture 
characteristic of the unilateral destruction of the red 
nucleus.—M. Higgins (Worcester, Mass.). 


116. Dukes, H. H. The irritability and chronaxie 
of the small bowel. Proc. Sce. Exper. Biol. d Med., 
1929, 27, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Ciark). 

117. Loo, Y. T. On formation of the human cere- 
bral cortex, an ontogenetic study with a discussion 
on the functions of different cortical layers. Anat. 
Anz., 1929, 68, 305-324.—Data and curves are pre- 
sented from measurements of fetal brains from 10.9 
mm. to 60.0 mm. The cells of the external and in- 
ternal granular layers (Brodmann’s II and IV layers) 

are thought to be responsible for labile and higher 
payella activity, these cells having potency through- 
out life to react and grow, and to give cells to lay- 
ers III and IV.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

118. Lorente de Né, R. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Anatomie und die Physiologie des Nervus octavus 
und des Ohrlabyrinths. (Investigations on the 
anatomy and physiology of the eighth nerve and of 
the labyrinth.) Trav. d. lab. de rech.biol. de Univ. 
d.. Madrid, 1928 (July), 25.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

119. MacWilliam, J. A. The action of the vagus 
nerve on the mammalian heart. Quar. J. Exper. 
Physiol., 1930, 20, 149-192.—An elaborate e i 
mental study of the nature of vagus control of the 
heart.—L. Carmichael (Brown). 

120. Veress, M. Vizsgdlatok emberi agyvelokén 
a minéségi vaskémlések alapjan. (Studies with the 
iron reaction on the qualitative characters of the 
parts of the human brain.) Magyar Orvosi Archi- 
vum, 1929, 30, 74-83.—Iron contained in macro- 
seopis slices of different centers and parts of the 
brain can be shown by the qualitative tests for iron. 
Reactions of all parts and centers of the cerebrum 
differ from each other in quality, intensity and time 
during which reactions take place. The intensities of 
reaction plotted against time yield gradually ascend- 
ing curves, intensity a measured on a five-point 
rating scale. Reactions of the substantia nigra show 
the most precipitous curves. The globus pallidus, 
nuclei lentiformis, corpus striatum, corpus subtha- 
lamicum Luysi, nucleus ruber, nucleus dentatus cere- 
| \li, cerebral and cerebellar cortex, corpus mammil- 
lare, nuclei corporum quadrigeminum, lion ha- 
benulae, thalamus and claustrum are the parts of 
the brain which show gradually elongated reaction 
eurves. Only the gray parts, except the white sub- 
stance of the hilus nuclei dentati cerebelli, show 
macroscopic, itive reactions. The time necessary 
for the reaction intensity to reach a maximum in- 
creases with age. Parts of the brain which are sepa- 
rated topographically from each other may be struc- 
turally similar and histochemically related. On the 
contrary, parts of different origin, even though form- 
ing a morphological unity when developed, may be 
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histochemically different. Colored qualitative reac- 
tions are due to the contents of the pigment granules, 
which are of hemoglobinogenic origin and are visible 
both macroscopically and microscopically.—P. Ransch- 
burg (Budapest). 

[See also abstracts 154, 282, 297.] 
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121. Abraham, P. Introduction a l'étude du 
visage. (An introduction to the study of the coun- 
tenance.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 69-72.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

122. Briffault, R. Instinct, heredity, and social 
tradition. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 191-226.—The 
older psychology regarded mind as sharply defined 
by the subjective character of conscious experience 
consisting of a succession of “states of conscious- 
ness.” Such a psychology traced the phenomena of 
mind from without inwards. Behavior is guided by 
sensations and experience, by cogitation and adaptive 
devices of reasoning, but these merely serve as ef- 
fects of dispositions which exist independently of ex- 
perience. The object of psychological analysis has 
thus become shifted from experience to the func- 
tional dispositions which that experience subserves. 
In all its forms and manifestations, behavior, whether 
in animals or in man, consists in means and meth- 
ods of giving effect to those primary dispositions. 
The classification of instincts is, like the natural 
classification of morphological forms, a genealogical 
tree. No reflex end-mechanism, no fixed action-pat- 
tern, no behavior of a purely instinctive type as re- 
gards its action-contents exists, or can exist, in man. 
Structure and function, form and behavior, are 
analytical aspects of the same activity. The theories 
of Weismann, Huxley, Mendel and McDougall ure 
discussed. 20 references are appended.—R. C. Travis 
(Western Reserve). 

123. De Gaultier, J. Rythmies et affectivité. 
La poésie comme rythme de reprise. (Rhythms and 
affectivity. Poetry as rhythm of repetition.) Psy- 
chol. et vie, 1930, 4, 74-77.—-Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

124. De Juan, P. Sur les réflexes oculaires pro- 
voqués par l’aspiration et la compression pneu- 
matiques du contenu des canaux semi-circulaires et 
de l’utricule chez le lapin. (On the ocular reflexes 
caused by aspiration and pneumatic compression of 
the contents of the semi-circular canals and the 
utricle of the rabbit.) Trav. d. lab. de rech. biol. de 
FUniv. d. Madrid, 1928, 25 (July).—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

125. De Kleyn, A., & Versteegh, C. Experimen- 
telle Untersuchungen iiber den sogenannten ps 
stagmus wahrend akuter Alkoholvergiftung beim 
Kaninchen. (Experimental investigation of the so- 
called position nystagmus during acute alcoholic in- 
toxication in rabbits.) Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 356- 
377.—Tables are given to show the direction of the 
nystagmus for various — of rotation beginning 
in different positions. After bilateral labyrinth ex- 
tirpation no aleoholie nystagmus could be obtained. 
After unilateral labyrinth extirpation, the “4 
mus could be obtained only on the other side. 
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removal of one or both maculae sacculi had no in- 
fluence on the alcoholic nystagmus. After extirpa- 
tion of all six eye museles the position nystagmus 
could still be exhibited by means of the m. retractor 
bulbi—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


126. Downey, J. E. A note on an attempt at 
judging ocular dominance from photographs. J. 
Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 286-289.—Observers vary 
in accuracy from 48 to 63% in judging eye domi- 
nance from unselected photographs. Irom seleeted 
ones 76% was attained.—S, Renshaw (Ohio State). 


127. Duparchy-Jeannez, M. Ausdriicksformen 
von Krankheiten in der Handschrift. (Trans. from 
French by H. Passow.) (Forms of expression of 
diseases in handwriting.) Freiburg: Kampmann, 
1930. Pp. 123. M. 5.90.—W. 8. Hunter (Clark). 

128. Enke, W. Die Psychomotorik der Konstitu- 
tionstypen. (Psychomotor characteristics of con- 
stitutional types.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 
36, 237-287.—This study of the relation between 
motor peculiarities and bodily morphology was made 
upon 500 male and female subjects, aged 16 to 65, 
of all degrees of intelligence and training. Prelimi- 
nary structural diagnoses, obtained by means of the 
Kretschmer psycho-biogram, were followed by a 
series of tests designed to elicit the muscular differ- 
ences among normal and psychotie constitutional 
varieties. The average tapping rate per 30 sec. was 
38.5 for pyknies, 68.3 for athleties and 84.3 for lep- 
tosomes. Counting in time with a metronome was 
easiest for the pyknies and hardest for the lepto- 
somes; inferior breathing technique marked the latter 
group. Ergographic records showed a pronounced 
tendency on the part of the schizothymies toward 
perseveration, as revealed in the rapid, rhythmic 
stereotyped tempo and the sudden onset of fatigue. 
In a fine steadiness test, the descending order of ex- 
cellence for both speed and accuracy was: leptosomes, 
pyknies, athletics. Non-pyknies excelled in biman- 
ual coordination. Total muscular habits were ana- 
lyzed by measuring the amount of water lost in 
earrying a levelled glass across a room, stepping 
over a rope, and pouring into another vessel. The 
leptosomic group was best in this performance and 
the athletic worst. Using Kraepelin’s handwriting 
pressure scale for both ordinary and calligraphic 
writing, the author found that the pressure pattern 
was constant in both cases. Pyknie records indi- 
eated a soft, round, natural motility; the duration 
of pressure for the other groups pointed to a higher 
intrapsychic tension. The author summarizes his 
results as follows: Pyknies have a slower tempo and 
a more irregular pattern of movement than the other 
types. Their distribution of attention and delicacy 
in finger control is inferior; they are, however, more 
adaptable when movement sequences are changed. A 
freer play of psychic energy seems to characterize 
the pyknie type. Psychomotor features are evi- 
dently valuable symptoms of constitutional types.— 
G. W. Hartmann (Berlin). 


129. Fabre, L. Le rire et les rieurs. (Laughter 
and those who laugh.) Paris: Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
eaise, 1930. Pp. 260.—The author investigates the 
entire field of risibility, passing from laughter to 


the persons laughing. He thinks that it is the per- 
manent conirol which man exercises over his psycho- 
logical functions which distinguishes him from the 
animals and that laughter intervenes only when the 
controlled function does not fulfill its end— Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


130. Parkas, G., Geldrich, J.. & Szakall, A. Az 
en wgiafagyasztés mezégazdasagi munkékual. (The 
energy used during threshing work.) Magyar Orvosi 
Archivum, 1928, 29, 263-299.—By means of the 
Douglas bag method it was found that the consump- 
tion of O, was smallest when filling the sacks, and 
rose to a maximum when carrying the sacks to the 
second story of the barn. The values in general 
oscillated between 700 and 2170 ¢. em. per minute. 
The daily observed variations of bodily weight showed 
that all laborers lost greatly in weight during the 
harvest, but this loss of weight ceased during the 
threshing. The nitrogen metabolism did not in- 
crease during threshing. The total energy used by 
a laborer in 24 hours when engaged in threshing is 
estimated on the basis of gas metabolism experiments 
at from 3000 to 4500 kg.-calories; on the basis of 
weight measurements, taking into account estimated 
amount of food consumed, at under 5000 kg.-calories. 
—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


131. Parkas, G., & Geldrich, J. Ipuri munk4sok 
energiaforgalma. (The energy expenditure in man 
during industrial work.) Magyar Orvosi Archivum, 
1928, 29, 300—322.—It has been determined by means 
of the Douglas-Haldane bag method that the heat 
increase, i.e., the physiological cost of work, may be 
divided into two different forms: (1) the gross 
value, or inerease over the basal metabolism, and (2) 
the net value, iie., the increase over the sittting or 
standing resting value of the metabolism. The errors 
in ealeulating the physiological cost of muscular 
work per day of 8 working hours are discussed. 
The method adopted consisted of evaluating the sep- 
arate parts of the industrial work and then synthe- 
sizing the results obtained. It was found that during 
work the net heat inerease of the tailor amounted to 
59-65 kg.-calories per hour, that of the shoemaker 
to 72, of the locksmith to 95, of the joiner to 177, of 
the eartwright to 176-208, and of the blacksmith to 
257 kg.-calories hour during heavy work.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 


132. Farkas, G.,& Szakall,A. Az energiafagyasz- 
tas tancolasuél. (The consumption of energy during 
dancing.) Magyar Orvosi Archivum, 1928, 29, 323- 
331—The authors investigated, by means of the 
Douglas bag method, the respiratory gas metabol- 
ism, ie. the energy used up, in various dances 
(waltz, fox-trot, charleston). The results (in con- 
trast to those of Grénholm and his colleagues) were 
based upon the number of steps per minute and the 
P eg The experiments were carried out only with 

e basic steps of the dances. This method rendered 
possible a comparison of the results with the Lilje- 
strand and Stenstérm values for walking, running 
and swimming. The persons experimented upon 
danced alone. In the following experimental results 
it must be taken into consideration that the speed is 
much less in daneing than in walking, while the 
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number of steps per minute is greater. The rhythmic 
movements of the body increase the metabolism. In 
the following table the results are compared with 
those of Liljestrand and Stenstérm: 


Kind of Speed Numberof O. Consumed Per 
Movement (m/min.) Subjects Min. and Meter 
Walking 70 2 0.10-0.11 
Walking 90 2 0.11-0.13 
Walking 115 2 0.15-0.17 
Running 150 3 0.18-0.21 
Running 200 2 0.15-0.18 

unning 250 3 0.14-0.15 
Swimming 20 2 0.31-0 82 
Swimming 30 2 0.40~0.82 
Swimming 50 2 0.51-0.82 
Waltz 28 3 0.51-0.62 
Fox-trot 38 1 0.32 
Fox-trot 51 1 0.23 
Charleston 13 1 11.5 
Charleston 31 1 0.61 


—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


133. Parkas, G., & J. Az energiaforga- 
lom orgonajalék folgamén. (The respiratory ex- 


ehange in man during organ playing.) Ma 
Orvosi Archivum, 1928, 29, 332-338-—By of 
the Douglas-Haldane bag method it was found that 
during normal organ playing the average increases 
were 80 kg.-calories per hour for light or easy se- 
lections and 130 kg.-calories per hour for more diffi- 
cult pieces. Of the total energy output from 30 to 
50% was expended in hand work and the remainder 
by the use of the pedals. No marked difference was 
found between the smaller and the larger organs in 
regard to the absolute height of the energy output 
during normal playing, but a marked difference was 
found in its percentage distribution. It could have 
been shown that by increasing the number of the 
keyboards the energy expended in hand work was in- 
creased, while by arranging the pedals a little radially 
the energy output consumed by foot work was di- 
minished.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


134. Frois-Wittman, J. The judgment of facial 
expression. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 113-151. 
—A new set of photographs of 32 “ expressions” 
judged by 165 persons. Elementary features are 
variously described, but combine to characterize the 
whole face’s “expression.” Any given muscle pat- 
tern is not constant, but relative to the rest of the 
pattern.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). . 


135. Geldrich, J. Az energiaforgalom a lovaglis 
alatt. (The respiratory exchange in man during 
horseback riding.) Magyar Orvosi Archivum, 1928, 
29, 339-351—The exchange has been determined in 
the post-absorptive state by means of the Douglas- 
Haldane bag method. When sitting on horseback 
resting, i.e., in a condition of complete rest for both 
the subject and the animal, the respiratory exchange 
was increased by 70%, whereas in sitting with a little 
activity, i.e., in the condition of carrying out a few 
movements so as to control the uneasy horse at a 
standstill, the increase amounted to 37%. Duri 
riding the respiratory exchange per minute heed 
great differences depending on gait. Thus, at a walk 
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the increase above the post-a tive state was as 
high as 122%, and was still higher when trotting 
(490%); it reached its maximum at 672% when gal- 
loping. Calculating the energy output per meter of 
distance, the author found that the increase amounts 
to 0.012 kg.-calories at full gallop.—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest ). 

136. Graefe, A. Contribuigio ao estudo doe 
nystagmos. (Contribution to the study of nystag- 
mus.) Arch, de ophth., 1929, 4—J. W. Nagge (Chi- 
cago). 

137. Guthrie, E. R. Conditioning as a principle 
of learning. Psychol. Rev., 1930, 37, 412-428.—The 
author reviews the more important facts of learning, 
as conditioning, inhibitory conditioning, remote con- 
ditioning, effects of practice, forgetting, temporary 
extinction, emotional reinforcement, irradiation, re- 
sponse to patterns, and alleged insight, in search of 
a single formula which will include most of the gen- 
eralizations about the nature of learning. He con- 
cludes that these may all be understood as instances 
of the principle of association by contiguity in time. 
Incidentally he suggests that Lashley’s findings offer 
no objection to the theory of conditioning, but show 
that the simplest acts involve activation of multi- 
tudes of receptors and cortical paths, notably pro- 
prioceptive-—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

138. Haberland, H. F.O. Kremasterspasmophilie. 
(Tendency to a spasm of the cremasters.) Zach. f. 
Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 191-195.—The 
tendency to convulsive conditions of the cremasteric 
muscle is more common than has been assumed.—H. 
Marshall (Stanford). 


139. Harding, J. R. The endocrines in penal 
therapy. Med. J. d Rec., 1929, 130 (Dee.).—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

140. Hemmes, G. D. Zur Analyse der Augenbe- 
wegung bei Nystagmus latens. (The analysis of eye 
movement in nystagmus latens.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 
1930, 103, 246-252.—O. Seeling (Berlin). 


141. Kamm, B. WHiandigkeit und Variationssta- 
tistik. (Handedness and statistics of variation.) 
Klin. Woch., 1930, 9, 435-440.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 

142. Kennedy, M. Speed as a personality trait. 
J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 286-299.—This paper rep- 
resents a discussion and organization of the litera- 
ture and work that has been done on the relationship 
between the factor of speed and intelligence, and re- 
ports a further study of “irritability.” There is a 
tendency for a person who is quick in one task to be 
quick in another. The term “ irritability” should be 
used to describe this general rate of work rather than 
7. 27 references are appended.—R. C. Travis 
( Weste 


mn Reserve). 

143. Kuéera, E. LExperimentelle Beitrige zur 
Charakteristik der Willenshandlung. (Experimen- 
tal contributions to a characterization of voluntary 
action.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 77, 223- 
ergograph the author had 10 subjects 
perform 325 actions of choice and 99 simple reac- 
tions and recorded their introspections. As “ volun- 
tary” were described 251 actions of choice and 42 
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simple reactions; the rest were described as “ auto- 
matic.” The introspections are analyzed in order to 
find out what distinguishes a veluntary action from 
an automatic reaction. In general, automatic reac- 
tions are executed quickly, in a thoughtless fashion, 
and as if they were not initiated by the self. On the 
other hand, voluntary aetions are performed slowly 
as a result of thinking whieh is often accompanied 
by an affective tone, as a result of a self-imposed 
task, and as if they were initiated by the self. These 
results are diseussed with reference to the recent 
literature on the problem.—K. F. Muensinger (Colo- 
rado). 

144. Landis, C. Psychology and the psychogal- 
vanic reflex. Psychol. Rev., 1930, 37, 381-398.— 
The author considers the legitimacy of the claims of 
the psychogalvanic reflex as a measure of emotion, or 
of mental activity. He shows the inadequacy and 
illogieality of the historical basis for the present 
widespread dogma amung psychologists that the psy- 
chogalvanic phenomenon is a reliable index of emo- 
tion. He points out that, on the physiological side, 
it has been reliably demonstrated that the reflex is 
under the control of the sympathetic division of the 
autonomic nervous system; that it is associated with 
the secretion of sweat, with vasomotor changes, 
changes in the pilo-motor musculature, and probably 
with changes in the pH of the blood or skin lymph; 
and finally that no law has been found which governs 
the strength of the reflex, or of the above physio- 
logical changes. Hence, the reflex probably has no 
more psychological diagnostic significance or spe- 
cificity than blood pressure changes, since it can occur 
with any or no demonstrable conscious concomitants. 
—-A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

145. Leroux, —, & Causse, —. Manifestaciones 
vestibulares de la intoxicacién alcohdélica. (The 
vestibular manifestations of aleoholic intoxication.) 
Ann. maladies de Voreille, 1929 (Aug.).—The au- 
thors study the vestibular manifestations of alcoholic 
intoxication, more especially those of the anterior 
labyrinth. They point out that the vestibular signs 
precede all of the other signs of chronic alcoholism, 
uncertain step, alterations of speech, insomnia, ete. 
They hold that the toxie effect of aleohol works on 
the vestibular centers as does atropin, leaving the 
sensitive epithelium and the nerve trunks undam- 
aged.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 

146. Leuba, C. J. A preliminary analysis of the 
nature and effects of incentives. Psychol. Rev., 
1930, 37, 429-440.—Defining incentives as “ external 
situations which individuals will exert themselves to 
bring about or maintain” the author points out that, 
in advanced material civilization, incentives, so de- 
fined, have replaced the organic drives as the im- 

rtant motivating faetors. The interdependence of 
incentives makes quantitative study of their strength 
(i.e., their power to call out effort to secure them) 
diffieult, as does also their variability with use. The 
incentive has two aspects: the incentive situation and 
the incentive attitude stimulated by it, which is tenta- 
tively described as consisting mainly of muscular ten- 
sions which facilitate any activity in progress, either 
by inereasing its speed, or its vigor and persistence.— 
A. G. Bills (Chicago). 
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147. Lewin, K., & Freund, A. Untersuchungen 
zur Handlungs- und Affektpsychologie. VII. Psy- 
chische Sattigung im Menstruum und Intermen- 
struum. (Investigations of the psychology of action 
and affection. VII. Psychic saturation during and 
between menstruations.) Psychol. Forsch., 1930, 13, 
198-217.—This investigation is concerned with the 
problem of the effect of menstruation on the ineli- 
nation to earry out certain simple but detailed tasks 
over a period of time. The 12 S’s were patients in 
the Universitiits-Frauen-Klinik in Berlin. For every 
S and for every type of task used the inclination to 
continue the activity lasted longer in the period be- 
tween menstruation than during menstruation. The » 
quality of the work was unaffected by menstruation. 
There was a slight tendency to increased speed of 
work during menstruation —J. F. Brown (Colorado). 


148. Lewin, K., & Birenbaum, G. Untersuchungen 
zur Handlungs- und Affektpsychologie. VIII. Das 
Vergessen einer Vornahme. Isolierte seelische Sys- 
teme und dynamische Gesamtbereiche. (Investiga- 
tions of the psychology of action and affection. 
VIII. Forgetting an intention. Isolated psychic 
systems and dynamic total spheres.) Psychol. 
Forsch., 1930, 13, 218-285.— Subjects were in- 
structed in solving simple paper and pencil problems 
always to sign their names upon completion of each 
such problem. This investigation is concerned with 
the fulfilment or the forgetting of this intention 
(signing the name) under varying experimental 
situations. The introduction of a pause after five 
similar problems affects the fulfilment of the inten- 
tion. After the pause, the intention is forgotten in 
far the greater number of cases. However, on the 
succeeding problems of a like nature the intention is 
again fulfilled. If, however, the problems after the 
pause are of a different nature, the intention is regu- 
larly forgotten. Theoretically, the intention repre- 
sents no isolated dynamical system after the fifth 
problem, but has become embedded as a dependent 
part in the whole system (problem and intention). 
After the pause the new problem represents a rela- 
tively independent whole. Since, however, the fol- 
lowing problems are of the same nature this new 
isolated system finally becomes embedded in the older 
whole system and the intention is again fulfilled. If 
the succeeding acts, however, are each of a different 
nature this embedding process does not occur. 
Theoretically the fulfilment or forgetting of intention 
always depends on whether or not it is embedded in 
such a whole system. Whether or not the isolated 
systems are closed into dynamic wholes depends on 
numerous factors that are treated in detail—J. F. 


Brown (Colorado). 


149. McClendon, J. F., & Hemingway, A. The 
psychogalvanic reflex and polarization capacity of 
the skin. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. @ Med., 1929, 27, 
No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


150. Merry, R. V. Which hand is the eye of the 
blind? Teach. Forwm (Blind), 1930, 2, 4-6.—Ad- 
verse discussion of the monograph of the same title 
by Josephine Smith (see III: 4655); new material 
is introdueed on the mechanies of writing and print- 
ing braille—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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151. Ohm, J. Das Anugenzittern der Albinos. 
(The nystagmus of albinos.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 
1930, 103, 216-235.—The author sets himself the task 
of deseribing the essential characteristics of nystag- 
mus in albinos. His material includes 31 cases, 21 
men and 10 women. Altogether albinos make up 
7.8% of all cases of non-occupational nystagmus. 
The —_ of the oscillation was horizontal in 27 cases, 
and horizontal with rotation in 4 eases. The shortest 
frequency amounted to .6 see., the longest to 9.7 see. 
The nystagmus of albinos is characterized by the 
monotony of the direction, the great lability in sub- 
siding, the frequency and the amplitude of the os- 
cillations. The problem of the origin of nystagmus 
in albinos is as yet not clear—0O. Seeling (Berlin). 


152. Ostrovskaya, —. Le réflexe conditionnel et 
les réactions de l’immunité. (The conditioned reflex 
and reactions to immunity.) Ann. instit. Pasteur, 
1930, 44, 340-345.—The author found that the con- 
ditioned reflex established during immunization in 
guinea pigs which had received repeated intraperi- 
toneal injections of antigen associated with external 
stimulaticas, brought about a cellular reaction of 
the peritoneum similar to that observed following an 
injection of antigen——Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


153. Paterson, D. G. Physique and intellect. 
New York: Century, 1930. Pp. xxvii + 304. $2.50. 
—tThe extensive literature on the subject of the re- 
lation between physical traits and measures of mental 
development is critically examined. Separate chap- 
ters are devoted to the relationship between intelli- 
gence as measured by school grades, tests, teachers’ 
opinions, ete., and each of the following measures of 
physique: height and weight, cranial measurements, 
anatomical age, complex morphological indices, and 
physical condition. Another chapter deals with the 
relation between measures of physique and tempera- 
ment. Methods used and conclusions drawn are 
evaluated. The use by many investigators of meas- 
ures of central tendency with neglect of the factor 
of variability of distribution, in the comparison of 
physical traits of groups classified according to in- 
telligence, is severely criticized. Determination of eo- 
efficients of correlation would indicate degree as well 
as presence of relation, and would give information 
as to applicability to individual cases. As a result of 
this survey, prevalent noticns of an intimate connec- 
tion between mental development of children of 
school age and adults, and structure and condition 
of the body as exemplified by height, weight, head 
size and shape, ske'etal development, dentition, mal- 
nutrition, adenoids and diseased tonsils, glandular 
dysfunction, hookworm, intestinal toxemia, pubes- 
cence, and complex morphological indices, are held 
to be unfounded. An intimate relation between body 
build and temperament has not been found.—B. Cas- 
per (Clark). 


154. Riser, M., & Sorel, R. Etudes sur la circu- 
lation cérébrale. Les spasmes des artéres cérébrales 
chez le sujet normal. (Studies on cerebral cirez- 
lation. Spasmodiec contractions of the cerebral arter- 
ies in normal subjects.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1930, 104, 
295-297.—It is possible to arouse in the normal sub- 
ject certain pronounced contractions of the cerebral 


arteries by means of mechanical stimulation of these 
blood vessels (through touch and the use of an 
electric current). These contractions are pronounced, 
lasting sometimes as long as 60 minutes, and they 
remain localized at the points of stimulation—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


155. Scott, T. C. The retention and recognition 
of patterns in maze learning. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1930, 13, 164-207——Human learners of cardboard 
T mazes retain the pattern over 24 hours, and al- 
though the subject does not recognize that he is sub- 
sequently relearning the same or a similar maze, the 
facet is given as supporting the doctrine that “ pat- 
tern” is retained. Recognition is largely a question 
of set. Verbal imagery was superior to motor 
imagery.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


156. Smith, M. A note on Pavlov’s conception 
of the unconditioned response. Psychol. Rev., 1930, 
37, 459-460.—Pavlov and his students give no indi- 
cation of having studied adequately the nature of 
the unconditioned reflex, nor how it is related to the 
conditioned reflex, since they never investigated the 
first responses of any of their subjects, and in most 
eases used relatively adult subjects—A. G. Bills 
(Chicago). 

157. Sollier, P.. & Drabs, J. Perfectibilité et 
aptitudes motrices. (Perfectibility and motor apti- 
tudes.) Rev. de lo sci. du trav., 1929, 1, 513-524.— 
A foreknowledge of the perfectibility of motor apti- 
tudes (absolute speed) is experimentally possible. 
The authors have considered three as of the 
problem: the study of the educability of the rapidity 
of an elementary movement from the point of view 
of absolute speed; the study of the educability of the 
rapidity and precision of. a percussion movement 
from the point of view of useful performance; and 
the study of the educability of relative s and 
precision with intervention of intellectual factors 
(diseernment).—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


158. Spaier, A. De la nature de l’instinct. (On 
the nature of instinct.) Rev. phil., 1930, 55, 410- 
445.—After a discussion of the transcendency of in- 
stinect and the statement that instinct is not an 
evolved mechanism, the author proceeds to the oppo- 
sition and participation of the mind, giving to in- 
stinet as its main attribute the determination of the 
essential and permanent ends of activity. It is the 
power which conducts individuals to a destination 
which, even in the human species, it would never 
oceur to them to choose in a state of complete inde- 
pendence. The author rejects the .dichotomy in- 
stinct-reason. There is, he says, an animal intelli- 
gence which is as mature at the birth of the individ- 
ual as the body, but which has limited possibilities; 
while there is, furthermore, a human intelligence 
which is initially as larval as the body of the newly 
born, but the expansion of which may be pursued 
indefinitely. Instinct, in man or in animals, can- 
not be separated any longer from intelligence and 
metor activity, for it is incarnated in the entire psy- 
cho-physical organization of which it determines the 
final outcome in all the main pathways.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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159. Spiegel, E. A., & Zellmann, G. [The tonus 
power index of the finger musculature.] Wien. 
klin. Woch., 1930 (June).—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


160. Swift, 8. C. [No title] Outlook for the 
Blind, 1930, 23, 51-65.—Adverse ecri<cicisms of 
Josephine Smith’s monograph Which Iland is the 
Eye of the Blind? (see III: 4655). It is: pointed out 
that two-handed reading is superior to one-handed, 
and that blind persons normally ipzert a key in a 
loek with one hand alone.—R. R. Wdloughby (Clark). 


161. Szakéll, A. & Lévay, St. Gyermekeken 
véjzell respiradciés vizsgilatok értékérol. (On the 
value of respiration experiments in childhood.) Mag- 
yar Orvosi Archivum, 1928, 29, 352-362.—P. Ransch- 
burg (Budapest). 

162. Tendeloo, N. P. Het gestel. (Constitu- 
tion.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1928, 4, No. 2.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 

163. Travis, L. BE. Complexity of the Achilles 
and patellar tendon reflex area. Proc. Soc. Exper. 
Biol. @ Med., 1929, 27, No. 3——R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

164. Tuttle, H. 8. Habit and attitude. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1930, 21, 418-428.—The use of the word 
“habit” in the past has been ambiguous. One must 
distinguish between “ sensori-motor-are-habits,” which 
represent fixed responses along the line of least 
neural resistance, and “ satisfactory-outeome-habits,” 
which are dynamic and in which the determining ele- 
ment is not the fixed path but the goal in conduct. 
“ When some element of worth, of interest, of desire, 
related to the service rendered by any particular re- 
sponse, determines the form of that response, it is 
essentially an attitude and not a habit.” Motor 
skills are examples of habits; courtesy, truthfulness, 
and the like are examples of attitudes—J. A. Me- 
Geoch (Missouri). 

165. Wernée, T. B. Dissociierte nasale Reflex- 
phinomene, Syndroma oculo-faciale hystericum. 
(Dissociated nasal reflex phenomena, syndroma oculo- 
faciale hystericum.) Acta psychiat. et neur., 1930, 
5, 189-192.—The writer mentions the fact that the 
nesal reflex phenomena of nervous patients are rarely 
examined. During the years 1926-29 he investigated 
8,000 patients at the state hospital in Copenhagen in 
regard to such phenomena and presents in this ar- 
ticle the theoretical and practical results. From the 
point of view of practical diagnosis he states: “It 
may be taken for granted that a patient who can 
stand a prolonged easy tickling nasal irritation with- 
out registering any change in facial expression, while 
at the same time his eye takes on a fiery red color, is 
suffering from hysteria.” The theoretical results are 
summed up thus: “The fanctional nasal hemianes- 
thesia is accompanied by central organic changes.” 
Wernée introduces his new syndrome as syndroma 
oculo-faciale hystericum—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

166. White, M. M. Relation of bodily tension to 
electrical resistance. J. Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 
268-277.—Zn electrodes in a weak solution of zinc 
— were attached to the skin of the hands at 

ifferent positions, under kaolin paste. The leads 
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were connected to a Hindle electrocardiograph. S’s 
were asked to relax and go to sleep, tense all mus- 
cles for ten minutes, squeeze dynamometer for ten 
minutes, work some multiplication problems men- 
tally. There is a higher electrical resistance in re- 
laxation than in tension. The author holds that cog- 
nizance of this factor has not been taken in much 
previous work attempting to measure the galvanic 
response in terms of ohmie resistance. Also he be- 
lieves the method may be used to get a measure of 
relaxation or sleep.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

167. Whitehorn, J. C., Lundholm, H., & Gardner, 
G. E. Concerning the alleged correlation of intelli- 
gence with knee jerk reflex time. J. Exper. Psy- 
chol., 1930, 18, 293-295.—The correlations reported 
by Travis, and Travis and Hunter, are not confirmed 
in the present study. When corrected for stature, 
ete., the value of r became + 0.152 0.13.—S. Ren- 
shaw (Ohio State). 

168. Winsor, A. L. Observations on the nature 
and mechanism of secretory inhibition. Psychol. 
Rev., 1930, $7, 399-411.—The conditioned secretory 
response needs to be considered in terms of its great- 
est complexity to be understood. Observation of 
quantitative changes in seeretion of two or more di- 
gestive glands simultaneously shows that positive or 
negative conditioned salivary response is orly part 
of an extensive reaction involving all the major 
nutritive glands. The nature of these reactions sug- 
gests a close relationship with the antagonistie divi- 
sions of the autonomie—the sympathetic and cranial. 
Increase in saliva when food is seen may be the re- 
sult of innervating the cranial supply, while inhibi- 
tion of conditioned secretion may be due to sympa- 
thetic innervation. The merits of Pavlov’s central vs. 
Cannon’s thalamie theories of inhibition are com- 
pared. The author quotes investigations showing the 
inhibitory influence of affective states on parctid 
secretion, which support Cannon’s theory that in- 
hibition is of sympathetic origin, controlled in the 
optic thalamus, as opposed to Pavlov’s theory of cel- 
lular activity in the cortex—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 66, 83, 174, 178, 191, 205, 382.] 
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169. Allard, H. A. Changing the chirp-rate of 
the snowy tree cricket Oecanthus niveus with air cur- 
rents. Science, 1930, 72, 347-349.—Observing that 
the known relation of chirp-rate to air temperature 
did not account for all the variations observed, the 
author directed currents from a small electric fan 
upon the cricket from a distance of about 6 feet; the 
rate was accelerated from 172 to 185 chirps per 
minute, an increase about the same as that due to 
a rise of 3° in temperature. Humidity and elevation 
must also be taken into account, but have not yet 
been adequately investigated—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

170. De Lépiney, J. Sur le comportement des 
larves de Schistocerca grégaria Forsk. Schéma du 
régime journalier, descente des insectes sur le sol, 
montée sur les plantes. (On the behavior of the 
larvae of Schistocerca gregaria Forsk. Outline of 
their daily behavior, their t to the ground and 
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their ascerit of plants.) C. r. Soe. biol., 1930, 104, 
263-265.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


171. De Lépiney, J. Sur ie comportement des 
larves de Schistocerca grégaria Forsk, concentra- 
tion et dissémination des individus, voyages des 
bandes larvaires, nutrition. (On the behavior of 
the larvae of Schistocerca gregaria Forsk, the con- 
centration and dissemination of individuals, the jour- 
neys of the larval bands, and nutrition.) C. r. Soe. 
biol., 1930, 104, 265-267.—The author describes their 
well defined daily cycle with its reversal of tropism. 
The insects spend the night in trees, quite immobile. 
At sunrise they stir and eat a little. Then they join 
together in large groups, marching on until night. 
At sun-down these groups break up, and the various 
individuals climb clusters of trees, and then remain 
immobile again —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


172. De Lépiney, J. Sur le comportement des 
adultes de Schistocerca grégaria Forsk. (The be- 
havior of the adults of Schistocerca grégaria Forsk.) 
C. r. Soe. biol., 1930, 104, 350-352.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


173. De Lépiney, J. Sur l'instinct grégaire chez 
Schistocerca grégaria Forsk. (On the gregarious 
instinet in Schistocerca grégaria Forsk.) C. r. Soc. 
biol., 1930, 104, 352-354.—The behavior of the adults 
is comparable to that of the larvae. The movement 
of climbing trees is due to a negative tropism which 
becomes dominant as soon as the heat is no longer 
strong enough to give rise to grouping, leaping and 
flying. The inter-attraction varies during the course 
of the life of the individuals, being very pronounced 
in the larvae and diminishing later. It is this inter- 
attraction which brings about the group formations 
and thus the similitude of environment factors. How- 
ever, this formation into groups in the adults is not 
as general as is usually believed —Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


174. Dohlman, G., & Engvall, G. A report on ex- 
periments on rabbits with a view to determining 
the time taken by the reaction of the eye on mechan- 
ical or galvanic irritation of the labyrinth of the 
ear. Acta psychiat. et neur., 1930, 5, 213-225.— 
Briining’s theory, launched in 1910, supposes that a 
galvanie current passed through the head acts in the 
same way as rotation, caloric irritation,.or pressor 
irritation. By use of the optie method devised by 
Dohlman it was shown that by mechanical stimula- 
tion of the labyrinth—alternate suction and pressure 
applied to the liquid of the semi-cireular canals— 
the maximum rate of response of a rabbit’s eye was 
70 per second; that for rapid successive galvanic 
stimulation—alternately by the anode and cathode— 
the frequency of response was as high as 150 per sec- 
ond. It is taken as established that the mechanical 
mode of irritation acts on the nerve epithelium. Gal- 
vanic irritation, it is coneluded, acts on the vestibular 
nerve and ganglion.—L. A. Meyer (Mooseheart Lab- 
oratory for Child Research). 


175. Fraenkel, G. Untersuchungen iiber Lebens- 
gewohnheiten, Sinnesphysiologie und Sozialpsy- 
chologie der wandernden Larven der afrikanischen 
Wanderheuschrecke Schistocerca gregaria (Forsk). 


171-179 


(Investigations concerning the manner of life, sense 
physiology, and social psychology of the African 
wandering locust Schistocerca grégaria Forsk.) 
Biol. Zentbl., 1929, 49, 657-680.—The movements of 
the larvae at different times of day seem to depend 
partly on the temperature. A table is given showing 
the characteristic orientation of the larvae (whether 
on plants, on the ground, ag or in motion) at dif- 
ferent temperatures, and the reactions to light and 
gravity at these temperatures. The direction of mo- 
tion is somewhat influenced by the prevailing wind. 
The movements of the groups cf larvae are consid- 
ered as revealing rious and imitative tendencies. 
—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


176. Hill, A. V. Experiments on frogs and men. 
Lancet, 1929, 217, 261-267.—This is a popular lec- 
ture in which the author traces the benefits which 
have been derived from vivisection. Experiments 
must be tried “on any living animal on which you 
ean lay your hands. The most unexpected creature 
in the world . . . may help you solve a riddle which 
would prove insoluble so ) om as your only experi- 
mental animal is man.”—-W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 


177. Humphrey, G. Le Chatelier’s rule, and the 
problem of habituation and dehabituation in Helix 
albolabris. Psychol. Forsch., 1930, 13, 113-127.— 
Since most of the experiments on learning have in- 
volved organism-environment ensembles of a high 
degree of complexity, there is a need for experiments 
which utilize a single receptor field only. The ex- 
periments in this paper, which should be ed as 
primarily exploratory, are an attempt to fulfil this 
need by subjecting the land snail to repeated slight 
mechanical stimuli and observing the effect of the 
retraction of the snail’s horns. It is found that (1) 
the snail becomes habituated to the stimulus and 
the withdrawal response disappears; (2) the disap- 
pearance of this response cannot be due to fatigue 
as it is usually understood; (3) habituation disa 
pears after appropriate rest. On these data, the 
theory is develo of a physiological process tend- 
ing to diminish action, in whith the snail as a bio- 
logical system behaves in the manner that would be 
expected of a system obeying Le Chatelier’s rule for 
the equilibrium of chemical systems. The implica- 
tions of this theory for Pavlov’s theory of cortical 
inhibition are discussed. Bibliography.—J. F. Brown 
(Colorado). 

178. Liddell, H. 8., & Anderson, 0. D. Certain 
characteristics of formation of conditioned reflexes 
in sheep. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. € Med., 1928, 26, 
No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


179. Lush, J. L. “Nervous” goats. J. Hered., 
1930, 21, 243-247.—A flock of goats upon a Texas 
farm is described. This strain has the peculiarity of 
losing consciousness when suddenly frightened. The 
animals become perfectly rigid, and can be pushed 
or turned over as if they were carved of wood. The 
spell usually lasts about 10 or 20 seconds. They re- 
cover the use of their muscles in the front end of 
the body first, the hind legs ing or moving 


dragging 
Seed} for some time afterward.—B. S. Burks (Stan- 
ord). 
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180. Mann, I. C. The process of differentiation 
of the retinal layers in vertebrates. Brit. J. Ophth., 
1928, 12, No. 9—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


181. March, J. L. The homing psychology of a 
wasp. Faculty Papers of Union College, 1930, 1, 84- 
94.—The nest-finding activities of the wasp Ancis- 
trocerus capra were observed. This wasp builds its 
nest in key-holes or other small openings. A glass 
tube placed on a window sill was readily adopted. 
When capra has discovered and adopted a new nest, 
she leaves it with a sort of dance, the nest-flight. 
This consists in a baekward flight, swinging from 
right to left in ever widening ares for several yards. 
Experiments were performed to determine whether 
this nest flight is made for the purpose of orientation. 
When one tube is replaced by another, the new one 
is explored and followed by the nest flight, although 
the location is the same. On the other hand, when 
the position of the nest is changed, the nest-flight 
does not fellow rediscovery. An old nest, which bad 
been deserted, was used again after cleaning; but its 
adoption was not followed by the nest-flight. It is 
concluded that the nest-flight is caused by the novelty 
of the new nest and not by a need for orientation. 
Some experiments were made to ascertain the factors 
in nest recognition. When an identical tube was 

laced beside the adopted nest, confusion behavior 
indicated the use of visual eues. That capra also 
utilizes the environment of the nest was indicated by 
the fact that a small displacement of the nest on a 
crowded window sill caused greater confusion than a 
much greater one on a more homogeneous surface, 
such as a table or book-case top. Orientation was 
not affected by changing the possible place of en- 
trance into the room. A wasp forced to abandon one 
nest commenced a second, and later worked on both 
at once, guided sometimes by their accessibility and 
sometimes by no observable criterion—E. M. Ligon 
(Union). 

182. Nissen, H. W. A study of exploratory be- 
havior in the white rat by means of the obstruction 
method. J. Genet. Psychol., 1930, 37, 361-376.—20 
rats were given opportunity to cross an electrified 
grid to reach a situation designed to stimulate ex- 
ploratory activity; and their scores were compared 
with those of other animals for which the novelty 
factor had been rendered insignificant. Although 
individual variability was great, the results were 
positive, and they tend to justify speaking of an ex- 
ploratory drive-—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


183. Nissen, H. W. A study of maternal behavior 
in the white rat by means of the obstruction method. 
J. Genet. Psychol., 1930, 37, 377-393.—24 female 
rats were given opportunity to cross an electrified 
grid to approach their litters. They were divided 
into five groups according to certain sets of condi- 
tions used. The general results indicate that the 
intensity of the maternal drive is slightly greater 
than that of maximal hunger and thirst drives and 
greater than that of the sex drive; and that this in- 
tensity decreases with age and especially with the age 
of the litter, and also with previous long separation 
from litter—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 
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184. Ritter, W. E. Activities of the California 
woodpecker. Scient. Mo., 1930, 31, 253-257.—Natu- 
ralist observations of this bird and some biological 
reflections —J. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

185. Wolf, E. The homing behavior of bees. J. 
Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 300-310.—The homing be- 
havior of insects has interested biologists and psy- 
chologists for many years. Bees accustomed to find 
their hive in a certain place, on coming home from 
the fields, go straight to the opening of the hive with- 
out any hesitation. If the hive is moved to one side 
for a certain distance, the bees return to that point 
in the air where the entrance hole of the hive was 
before the removal was made. Experiments made on 
visual and olfactory perceptual discrimination in the 
homing behavior of bees showed that they can be 
trained to discriminate between colors and certain 
odors with intensity below the threshold of our or- 
gans of smell. Further experiments showed that 
some organs of the antennae of the bees are con- 
nected with the ability to register the movements 
made by the bees.—R. C. Travis (Western Reserve). 

186. Yoshioka, [J.] G. Influence of external 
stimulus on spontaneous activity of rats. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

187. Yoshioka, J. G. Size preference of albino 
tats. J. Genet. Psychol., 1930, 37, 427-430.—Quan- 
titatively analyzed observations showed that rats 
choose the larger sunflower seeds by visual diserimi- 
nation, seemingly based on apparent, but not neces- 
sarily actual, great quantity of food embodied therein. 
—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

[See also abstract 125.] 
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188. Apperly, F. L. The hereditary factor in 
allergic diseases. Med. J. Australia, 1930, 17, 448- 
449.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

189. Bouman, K. H. Het genie als biologisch 
problem. (Genius as a_ biological problem.) 
Mensch en Maatschappij, 1928, 4, No. 3—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

190. Burr, C. W. Identical twins with identical 
personalities. With discussion. Arch. Neur. ¢ 
Psychiat., 1930, 23, 1285-1288.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 

191. Cadwalader, W. B. Two cases of hereditary 
ocular nystagmus. Arch. Newr. & Psychiat., 1930, 
23, 1293.—(Bibliograpliia Eugenica). 

192. Cheney, H. The inheritance of the gift of 
story telling. Hug. News, 1930, 15, 151—aA chart 
showing 17 blood relatives includes 10 who were said 
to be talented story tellers—R. K. White (Stanford). 

193. Clark, A. H. The new evolution: zoogenesis. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1930. $3.00.—W. 
S. Hunter (Clark). 

194. Conklin, A. M. Families of intellectually 
gifted students. Family, 1930, 11, 99-106.—Bib- 
liographia Eugenica). 

195. Crow, W. B. The inherited factors in hu- 
man behavior. Psyche, 1929, 10, 87-93.—Features 
of behavior common to many members of a group 
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seem to be ofthe sort we would call inherited. But 
we must assume a morphological view of the matter. 
There are undoubtedly homological similarities.—T. 
R. Garth (Denver). 

196. Davis, B. A. Mentality of orphans. Bos- 
ton: Badger, 1930. Pp. 182. $5,00.—The purpose 
of this study was to diseover whether orphanage 
children as a class are subnormal and whether insti- 
tutional life affects the intellectual resemblance of 
orphanage siblings. Dearborn and Haggerty exami- 
nations were the tests used. The results indicate that 
orphanage children are at a low intellectual level. As 
a result of the sibling correlations the author con- 
eludes that “Heredity rather than environment [is] 
the cause of the low intellectual status of orphanage 
children.” “ Siblings who have been for as much as 
7 to 9 years in the same environment do not re- 
semble each other any more than do those who have 
been there for less than 1 te 3 years. A fortiori, 
rearing unrelated children together in the same en- 
vironment for considerable periods does not make for 
greater homogeneity in mental ability.” An analysis 
of age-grade comparisi\ns, intellectual ratings, and 
teacher’s estimates showed that most of the orphan- 
age children were further advanced in the grades 
than their intellectual status warranted. This is due 
to the fact that “ orphanage teachers even more than 
public school teachers tend to overrate the pupils 
under their supervision.” This happens becavse 
teachers fail to take C.A. into consideration. 54 ref- 
erences.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

197. Goodsell, W. The size of family among a 
group of college and non-college married women. 
Family, 1930, 11, 132-133.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 

198. Gosney, E. 8. Operative von 
Minderwertigen in Amerika bis 1928. (Operative 
sterilization of the inferior in America up to 1928.) 
Arch. {. Krimin., 1929, 84, No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

199. Gun, W. T. J. The of the Tudors. 
Eug. Rev., 1930, 22, 111-116.—The traits of five Eng- 
lish monarchs of the Tudor succession are examined 
in the light of ancestry —B. S. Burks (Stanford). 

200. Hagedoorn, A. ©0., & Hagedoorn, A. L. 
Eugenetika. (Eugenics.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 
1928, 4, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

201. Hagedoorn, A. C., & Hagedoorn, A. L. En- 
genetika en de maatschappij. (Eugenics and so- 
ciety.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1928, 4, No. 3.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


202. Holmes, 8. J. Nature versus nurture in the 
development of the mind. Scient.. Mo., 1930, 31, 
245-252.—Many lines of evidence are cited against 
the extreme environmentalist interpretation of men- 
tal traits—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

203. Jones, H. E. Heredity and environment in 


child development. J. Hered., 1930, 21, 269-271.— 
Statements ate quoted from several periodicals 


showing adherence to the belief that “any individual 
is made or broken before the age of five years.” 
Sueh evidence as is available, however, indicates the 
need of much research before conclusions can be 
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drawn. The Institute of Child Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of California is approaching the problem of 
nature and nurture in the organization of personal- 
ity through the study of twins, and through the 
study of pre-school children who are brought under 
closely supervised guidance procedures.—B. S. Burks 
(Stanford). 


204. Kafka, M. Paralysie générale juvénile 
héreditaire. Paralysie générale chez le grand-pére, 
chez le pére et la mére. Une famille psycho- 
pathique—présentation du malade. (Hereditary 
juvenile general General paralysis in the 
the father and mother. A psychopathic 

mily. Presentation of the patient.) Rev. neur., 
1930, No. 1, 97-98.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

205. Knighton, W. 8. Hereditary nystagmus. 
Report of a case. Arch. Ophth., 1929, 2, 437-442 — 
(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

206. Kooimans, H. N., & Frets, G. P. Persoons- 
boek. Aanteekeningen omtrent eigen leven en 
véér- en nageslacht. Samengesteed met mede 
werking van het ©. CO. der samenwerkende organi- 
saties voor het onderzoek van de erfelijkheid bij 
den mensch. (Personal book. Observations on 
one’s life and ancestry and posterity. Compiled with 
the cooperation of the associated organizations for 
the investigation of human heredity.) Amsterdam: 
N. ‘V. Maatschappij voor goede engoedkoope lectuur, 
1929. f. 29.25.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


207. Kiinkel, F. Der Kampf um die Vererbung. 
(The conflict over heredity.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1930, 8, 282-294—A philosophic semi- 
popular discussion of the prvblems of heredity. 
Consideration is given to the possible functions of 
mutations and germ-plasm degeneracy in building up 
or tearing down a family strain. No specific cases 
ean be cited for the building up of any family or 
race with distinctly increasing greater sensitivity and. 
elasticity of response systems. The contrary, a de-— 
generacy, is abundantly evidenced as a result of 
alcoholism, syphilis, and possibly also of inbreeding. 
Adequacy of courage, adaptability and capacity are, 
for the idiot and superior alike, relative to the indi- 
vidual’s goal in life and his training. “He who rec- 
ognizes the interplay of causal factors and final de- 
terminations in the field of inheritance, as in all 
other aspects of life, will give due attention to the 
inherited equipment of an individual.” These in- 
clude “means,” such as organs, organic functions, 
and general (diffuse) behavior characteristics. Indi- 
vidual differences in inherited variations of diffuse 
or general sensitivity are to be so developed through 
training that they may find expression as an im- 
provement rather than a deterioration of traits —-O. 
N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


208. Laughlin, H. H. Die Entwicklung der ge- 
setzlichen rassenhygienischen Sterilisierung in den 
Vereinigten Staaten. (The development of racial 
hygienic sterilization in the United States.) Arch. 
f. Rassen- u. Gesellschbiol., 1929, 21, 2h3-263.— 
Since the first introduction, in the state of Indiana 
in 1907, of laws for the sterilization of individuals 
who from the point of view of racial biology were 
unfit, such laws have experienced a real improvement. 
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The racial hygienic aim must become immediate and 
decisive and the point of view of punishment must 
be entirely removed. On the basis of definite and 
methodical knowledge derived from biological fam- 
ily study (through field workers) a formal style is 
afforded for the process. There must likewise be an 
extension of the laws to individuals who are free, 
for exclusive application to life-long inmates of in- 
stitutions fails to achieve the desired end.—K. Baum- 
garten (Cologne). 

209. Lorimer, F. Eugenical social work. 
genics, 1930, 3, 93-96.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. II: 13776). 

210. Léwenstein, 0. Zwillingspsychologische 
Untersuchungen im Hinblick auf die Probleme der 
Erziehbarkeit. (Psychological studies of twins 
with respect to the problem of trainability.) Ber. 
4. Kongress f. Heilpid. Berlin: Springer, 1929. Pp. 
227.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

211. Luxenburger, H. Erblichkeit, Keimschidig- 
ung, Konstitution, Rasse, 1929. (Heredity, hered- 
itary abnormalities, constitution, race 1929.) Fortsch. 
d. Newr. Psychiat. u. Grenaged., 1930, 2, 373-407.— 
A review of the 1929 literature. A bibliography of 
285 titles is given.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

212. Maxwell, A., & Huestis, R. R. Student test- 
score rank and family size. J. Her-d., 1930, 21, 211- 
215.—707 families who are sending students to the 
University of Oregon had an average number of 
children born of 3.31. Five occupational groups 
showed considerable uniformity in the average num- 
ber of children per family, all averages lying be- 
tween three and four children. Families of business 
and professional men averaged slightly below and 
families of farmers and foresters somewhat above 
the average for the families in the whole group. 
The correlation between mental test scores of the 
students and the number of their siblings was 
— 14> .03.—B. 8. Burks (Stanford). 

213. Miskolezy, D. Ein Fall von Schizophrenie 
und Brachymetakarpie in einer Familie mit erblicher 
Fingercontractur. (A case of schizophrenia and 
brachymetacarpia in a family with inherited con- 
traction of the fingers.) Arch. f Psychiat., 1929, 88, 
168-178.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

214. Montford, T. McO. Hereditary hypertelor- 
ism without mental deficiency. Arch. Dis. in Child., 
1929, 4, 381-384.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

215. Nilsson-Ehle, H. Raskruising algemeen bi- 
ologisch beschouwd. (General biological aspects of 
race crossing.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1928, 4, 
No. 6.—R. Willoughby (Clark). 

216. Orth, H. Wher die Bedeutung der erhéhten 
Geschwisterziffer in aus I. Vetternehen abstam- 
menden Serien bei Taubstummheit. (On the sig- 
nificance in deaf-mutism of the increased number of 
brothers and sisters in series springing from first 
degree cousin marriages.) Arch. f. Ohrenhk., 1929, 
120, 297-301.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

217. Popenoe, P. The inheritance of artistic 
talents. J. Hered., 1929, 20, No. 9—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

218. Rollins, W. Fertility of college graduates. 
J. Hered., 1929, 20, No. 9-——-R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


219. Ruby, M. A. The inheritance of business 
ability. Hug. News, 1930, 15, 148-49—A chart 
showing 20 blood relatives includes 8 with outstand- 
as, es. as store managers.—R. K. White (Stan- 
ord). 

220. Schiller, F. C. 8. Eugenics as a moral ideal. 
Eug. Rev., 1930, 22, 103—-109.—Proposes a revival of 
the clan system "for the fostering of eugenical ideals 
in mating. Advocates prizes for infants of eugenic 
promise, with subsequent periodic awards as they 
develop into adulthood.—B. S. Burks (Stanford). 

221. Schirmer, W. Ueber den Einfluss geschiecht. - 
gebundener Erbanlagen auf die Sauglingssterblich- 
keit. (The influence of the inheritance of sex- 
linked characters on infant mortality.) Arch. f. 
Rassen- u. Gesellschbiol., 1929, 21, 353-393.—On the 
basis of a wealth of material the author studies the 
possibility of an endogenously conditioned infant 
mortality. He aseribes the greater mortality of boys 
during infancy exelusively to recessive sex-linked 
pathological characters —K. Baumgarten (Cologne). 

222. Schulz, B. Einige methodologische Bemerk- 
ungen im Anschluss an die Arbeit von K. Gerum: 
“Beitrag zur Frage der Erbbiologie der genuinen 
Epilepsie usw.” in Band 115 dieser Zeitschrift. 
(Some notes relative to methodology in oe 
of the work of K. Gerum: “ Contribution to the 
tion of the genetics of genuine epilepsy, ete.” in Vol. 
115 of this journal.) Zech. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psy- 
chiat., 1930, 128, 794-808.—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica). 

223. Schweighofer, 7, Wher die Beziehungen von 
Umwelt und Vererbung in der Entstehung von Psy- 
chopathien. (On the correlations between environ- 
ment and heredity in the origin of psychopathic 
states.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Newr. u. Psychiat., 1930, 124, 
727-763.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

224. Smith, J.-C. Aandssvaghedens aarsagsfor- 
hold belyst ved undersogelser af tvillinger. (Cau- 
sation of feeble-mindedness elucidated by the study 
of twins.) Med. om Danmarks Antrop., 1929, 3, 
83-234.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

225. Sprague, R. J. Familyism vs. individualism 
as a basis of a surviving race. Eugenics, 1930, 3, 
130-133.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. Il: 13723). 

226. Steckel, M. L. Intelligence and birth order 
in family. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 329-344.—A 
valid relationship between birth order and the in- 
telligence quotient was revealed in this study of 
6,790 school children drawn from 2,712 families. 
The mean res’ is show little relationship, but when 
corrected for the higher intelligence of smaller 
families, there appears a consistent trend: later-born 
children have a higher intelligence than earlier-born. 
The inerease is to the 
difference in birth B. Newman (Bryn 
Mawr). 

227. Van der Spek, J. Erfelijkheid bij den 
mensch. (Human heredity.) Mensch en Mact- 
schappij, 1928, 4, No. 2—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

228. [Various.] Eugenics and racial marriage; 
a symposium. Eugenics, 1930, 3, No. 2—R. R. Wil- 


loughby (Clark). 
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229. [Various.] Fourth annual report of the 
Eugenics Survey of Vermont, March, 1930. Bur- 
lington, Vt.: Eugenies Survey, 1930. Pp. 40.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 


230. Waardenburg, P. J. Tweelingonderzoek en 
erfelijkheidsstudie. (Twin investigations in the 
study of heredity.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1928, 
4, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

231. Weitz, W. Ein Schlusswort zur Frage des 
Erbgangs der Dystrophia musculorum progressiva. 
(A final word in regard to the mode of inheritance 
in progressive muscular dystrophy.) Dtsch. Zsch. f. 
Nervenhk., 1929, 107, 316-324-—(Bibliographia Eu- 
genica ). 

232. Whitney, E. A. Eugenic sterilization. Re- 
port of thirty-one cases and a discussion of the 
subject. Penn. Med. J., 1929, 33, 18-22.—(Bib- 
liographia Eugenica). 

233. Willoughby, RB. BR. The dying professor. 
J. Hered., 1930, 21, 273—The 48 members of the 
faculty of a New England university have 67 chil- 
dren, or a mean number of children per instructor of 
1.4. Taking ten as a reasonable number of children 
yet to be produced, the mean fertility may reach 
1.6. “The professional eugenicists, with their figare 
of 2.08 children born alive, seem relatively quite 
fecund.”—B, S. Burks (Stanford). 


234. Zeiler, A. FPamilienbeihilfen durch eine 
Pamilienstiftung. (Family aid by means of a fam- 
ily endowment.) Arch. f. Rassen.- u. Geselischbiovl., 
1929, 21, 81-93.—The chief aim should be to make 
sure that sound and capable offspring are assured. 
The proposition is clarified by means of a detailed 
example.—K. Baumgarten (Cologne). 

[See also abstracts 122, 283, 373, 374, 541.] 
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235. Aall, A. Das Persénlichkeitsideal bei den 
morgenlindischen und den abendlindischen Volkern. 
Ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Religions-. und 
Moralpsychologie. (The ideal of personality among 
Oriental and Occidental peoples. A contribution to 
the comparative psychology of religion and morals.) 
Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1930, 3, 71-84.—In the 
dialectic theology of the ’ present day fundamental 
points of view handed down in ethics have been 
shaken; of the greater interest therefore is the pres- 
ent article in the first number of the new volume of 
the publications of the International Society for Re- 
ligious Psychology. In his task of comparison Aall 
sets the problem of the sense of the nature and the 
purpose of life. Under the Occidental type he con- 
siders the European or the American from the United 
States. As typical Orientals he takes the Indians or 
the Chinese-Japanese peoples. The Oriental, in 
order to understand the purpose and meaning of life, 
does not take the individual as his point of depar- 
ture. The key for the solution of the riddle of life 
lies for him in the fact that the individual man is 
only a link in a connecting chain, a fragment of some- 
thing else, 2 part of something which is as univer- 
sal as life, as unending as the ent. Thus man 
easily falls into mystical ecstasy. In the West, on the 
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other hand, impulses of this kind appear only as they 
are borrowed from the ideas of the East. Western 
man has his image in Goethe’s Faust; he is a searcher 
with a soul, which can find no rest. Therefore he is 
internally split. Indeed in the Orient the perception 
of the fundamental conditions of fate and the com- 
mon basic value of human life appears to have a 
greater depth; the Oriental also seems to have the 
advantage in the question whether the longing of the 
personality after Tappiness is fulfilled. damen- 
tally, however, this is not true; one must certainly 
hope that the intensity of the emotional life of the 
Occidental will come under the influence of certain 
elements of the Oriental ideal of wisdom, but the 
word of the Orient is false in so far as it demands 
looking away from everything temporal. The Orient 
always swarms with idlers who have shunned their 
duty of life. The Oriental also neglects entirely the 
consideration of the double nature of man, who can 
not ignore with impunity either one of two factors 
(soul—body). Thus the Orientals have for the most 
part omitted to look upon themselves as students of 
reality —A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

236. Allendy, R. Un cas d’eczéma. (A case of 
eczema.) Rev. fr. chanal., 1928, 2, No. 2.— 
R. R. Willoughby ( Clack}, 

237. Allport, G. W. Some guiding principles in 
understanding personality. Family, 1930, 11, 124- 
128.—( Soc. Sci. Abst. IT: 12190). 

238. Angyal, A. Sullo stato del dormiveglia. 
(The condition of drowsiness.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 
1930, 8, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

239. Annau, E., & Sarkany, I. Egynehdny alka- 
loidamak mds gyégyszer hatasét fokoz6 tulajdcn- 
ségérél. (Synergic effects of some of the narcotic 
alkaloids.) Magyar Orvosi Archivum, 1928, 29, 420- 
423.—It was found that strychnin, cocain and chinin 
increase the narcotic effect of morphin and of m 
nesium. No synergism was found between morphin 
and atropin.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

240. [Anon.] Hypnotismus und Verbrechen. 
(Hypnotism and crime.) Monatssch, f. Krim- 
psychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1930, No. 6.—A re- 
port of the meeting of the juristic-medica! 80- 
ciety of Leipzig, December 6, 1929, in the course 
of which this topic was diseussed at one juristic 
and two medical round tables. The little that may 
may be termed certainly known ir this field was 
gathered together—W. Beck (Leipzig). 

241. Baumgarten, F. Das Nachfiihlen, das Ver- 
stehen, die Einfiihlung. (Sympathy, understand- 
ing, and empathy.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 
77, 153-158.—Sympathy, understanding, and em- 
pathy are the three forms of comprehending the 
other ego. Sympathy presupposes previous experi- 
ence in order to arrive at such a py ne ey 
understanding yor through owledge ; 

empathy comprehends intuitively without previous 
knowledge or experience—K. F. Muensinger (Colo- 
rado). 

242. Baumgarten, F. Les bases de la science de 
la personnalité. (The foundations of the science 
of personality.) Kwart. 1930, 261-272. 
—_ author discusses limitations of and the 
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difficulties met with in the theories about the science 
of personality as they stand today. She suggests the 
following methods for probing this subject more 
deeply: (1) an elaboration of a procedure for inter- 
preting the attitudes and verbal expressions of indi- 
viduals, (2) the interpretations must rest in turn on 
three foundations, (a) am analysis of the sources of 
the different aspects of character, (b) a structure of 
personality that embraces all of these aspects in every 
possible direction, and (¢) a study of the reciprocal 
actions of individuals—T. M. Abel (Sarah Law- 
rence). 

243. Berger, G. Beitrige zur Erklirung ver- 
dringter homosexueller Tendenzen. (Contribution 
to the understanding of substitutive homosexual 
tendencies.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1930, 
17, 195-197.—Prostitutes report the existence of a 
group of individuals, mostly soldiers, sailors, and 
priests, who prefer coitus in anum or @ tergo with 
female prostitutes. Apparently the woman substi- 
tutes for the desired homosexual subject.—H. Mar- 
shall (Stanford). 

244. Bien, E. Die Angst vor dem Erréten. Zur 
Klinik und Psychologie der Ereuthophobie. (The 
fear of blushing. A contribution to the clinology 
and psychology of ereuthophobia.) Stvttgart: Enke, 
1930. Pp. 99. M. 7.50.—Bien defines ereuthophobia 
as a pathologically aceentuated capacity for blush- 
ing, combined with periodie fear of blushing, accom- 

ied by compulsive thoughts—fear which mani- 
ests itself in periodic attacks despite conscious 
absence of motivation and despite desperate op 
sition. Fear is the compelling motive of ereutho- 
phobia. It is not blushing but fear that is the prin- 
cipal symptom of ereuthophobia, and this fear 1s to 
be regarded as a reaction to a psychic, specifically 
compulsive danger threatening the ego. The fear 
precedes the blushing, and it is only secondarily that 
shame at blushing is added. All compulsive proc- 
esses in the blusher take place in the ego. The ob- 
jective libidinal drives turn against the ego itself, by 
way of the blushing, a process by which the genital 
and extra-genital strivings are experienced, as it 
were, in the face. While narcissism and the feeling 
of shame make up the structural form of ereutho- 
phobia, the blushing itself is the expression of latent 
exhibitionism. The psychoanalytie investigation of 
the ontogenetic-sexual implications of ereuthophobia 
induced Bien to set up a special category which con- 
sists essentially of a regression to oral-sadistic drive 
tendencies. We find in the ereuthophobe unconscious 
vampiristic and other orally conditioned homicidal 
impulses. The urethral-erotie and anal-erotie con- 
ditions form a background against which the passive- 
feminine nature of ereuthophobes stands out. The 
mechanism and the psyehie dynamics of ereutho- 
phobia are by no means uniform. The preferred 
method of treatment is active psychoanalysis. The 
prognosis with treatment is good. Finally, the ad- 
jacent fields—paling, expectation neurosis, tic, stut- 
tering, and questions of constitution—are discussed. 
The appendix contains the first compilation of the 
total literature on ereuthophobia.—Z. Bien (Vienna). 

245. Bonaparte, M. Liidentification d’une fille 4 
sa mére, morte. (The identification of a daughter 
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with her dead mother.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1928, 
2, No. 3—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

246. Bosch, G. Ensuefio y realidad. (Dream and 
reality.) Bol. instit. poignict, 1930, 2, 1-5.—A dream 
is like the play of an elf in the storehouse of psychic 
images. e distorts them as he wishes, always ad- 
vised by our constitution, affective tendencies, and 
emotional reflexes, without the interruption of the 
will. These images are representations of the object 

resented to us. Since we always appreciate an 
image through a subjective these 
images are real, though they may be deformed by the 
dream. The images of the object formerly perceived 
and that now before us differ only in elarity, in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary concept of time and 
space, but time and space are realities on!y until we 
consider the infinite. A dream, then, has the reality 
of a photograph preserved between the of a 
book, at times ignored by the owner, but which can 
be seen at any moment. Dreams are a reality which 
translates in a not always comprehensible language 
the reality of our inner life-—M. Higgins (Worcester, 
Mass. ). 

247. Bower, W. ©. Character through cveative 
experience.. Chicago: Univ. Chieago Press, 1930. 
Pp. 289. $2.50.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

248. Brachfeld, 0. André Gides Werdegang. 
(The development of André Gide.) Int. Zsch Re 
Indiv.-psychol., 1930, 8, 376-388—An_ individual- 
psyehological interpretation of the modern French 
author’s autobiography. Brachfeld point out the 
eausal relationships between Gide’s home influence 
especially that of his mother, and his later reveal 
personality traits, particularly his homosexual trends. 
N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

249. Brachfeld, 0. Sokratisches iiber Sexual- 
probleme. (Socrates on sex Zsch. f. 
Sez.-wiss. u. Sez.-pol., 1930, 17, 204.—In diseussing 
Socrates’ attitude toward sex, it is customary to 
dwell on the subject of Platonie love, and to forget 
the writings of his other diseiple, Xenophon. In 
the Symposium, II, 9, Socrates is quoted as saying 
that woman is no different from man in nature, ex- 
cept in strength. Likewise in the Heonomy he de- 
clares the equality of the sexes, but points out that 
man and woman have’ different responsibilities due to 
differences in biological structure. The Symposium 
has a sexual-political goal, that of elevating marriage 
and furthering its course. Socrates advised against 
mere physical love; he reasoned logically that ho:o- 
sexual love between children and adults is impos- 
sible-—H. Marshall (Stanford). 

250. Bryan, D. Index to Vols. I to X of the In- 
ternational Journal of Psycho-Analysis. London: 
Ballitre, 1930. Pp. 118. 12/6-—The entries are 
under a single alphabet, including tupics, authors, 
books reviewed, and titles—-R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

251. Burnham, W. H. The development of the 
wholesome personality. Ment. Hygiene Bull., 1930. 
9, 3—The wholesome personality is an integrated 
personality; mind and body reaet as a unit to life 
situations. This unity is of supreme importance to 
mental health and success in life. Physical educa- 
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tion provides for the attentive coordination which 
and develops this integrated personality.— 
V. Brill (Malone, N. Y.). 

252. Coriat, I. H. Active therapy in the analysis 
of stammering. Psychoanal. Rev., 1930, 17, 342- 
347.—The author calls the attention of other work- 
ers in the field of speech disorders to the value of 
active therapy in the analytical treatment of stam- 
merers. Active intervention aimed at deprivation of 
oral gratification should be directed towards any ex- 
ternal factor which tends to act as a continuous re- 
inforcement of oral pleasure, that is, as substitutive 
gratifications which serve to increase the tenacity of 
the oral libido. All forms of smoking, gum chewing 
and the use of sweets should be prohibited. “As 
the patient is deprived step by step of these external 
oral gratifications, there is gradually reached a point 
where the primary oral libido presents itself in what 
may be termed a pure culture, thus becoming more 
accessible for analysis without any extraneous ad- 
mixture, due to an increased assimilative capacity of 
the ego.”——D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

253. De Saussure, R. Les fixations homosexuelles. 
(Homosexual fixations.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 
1929, 3, No. 1—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

254. Dingwall, E. J. Recent developments in 
psychical research. Psyche, 1930, 11, 56-64.— 
Psychical research is not yet recognized by orthodox 
science. The Society for Psychical Research, begin- 
ning with the resignation of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
followed by others, is in a fair way to disruption on 
account of a double standard in crediting some 
mediums and not diserediting others—particularly 
those who were members. As a consequence nu- 
merous spiritualistie organizations are springing up 
and receiving support which usually went to the So- 
ciety. These are for und in various parts of the world. 
The average psychical researcher is emotionally ill- 
balanced, but then reason and intelligence play a 
very small part in such researches, and possibly 
should do so.—T. R. Garth (Denver). 


255. Dreikurs, R. Zur Frage der Selbsterkenntnis. 
(The problem of self-knowledge.) Int. Zsch. f. In- 
div.-psychol., 1930, 8, 361-369.—The writer finds 
that self-knowledge may be both useful and harm- 
ful. So long as it is concerned with recognition of 
the subject’s relative social position or with his own 
thoughts and feelings it is useless. It then leads to 
asocialization, rationalization, and discouragement. 
When it is taken up as a means for fitting the indi- 
vidual into society in a useful manner, it becomes a 
means also for the correct estimation and appropriate 
alteration of a false plan of life. The discussion is 
introduced by a consideration of hindrances to the 
attainment of correct self-knowledge—O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 

256. Dryoff, A. Aus schlichten Traumbecbacht- 
ungen. (From simple dream observations.) Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 77, 159-202.—The author 
discusses the disadvantages and merits of the usual 
methods of dream experiments and recommends the 
svstematization of simple observations of dreams. 
Freud’s method is inadequate; his distinction between 
latent and manifest dream contents is unacceptable. 
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A more profitable distinction is that between dream 

material and contents (Material and Inhalt). Usung 

largely his own dreams as examples of simple ob- 

servations, the author analyzes the relation between 

dream material and contents and describes various 

— of dream sequences.—K. F. Muensinger (Colo- 
0). 


257. Duff, D. B. An enquiry concerning the logic 
used in psycho-analysis. Mind, 1930, 39, 462-465.— 
Much of the evidence used to support psychoanalytic 
hypotheses is of an anecdotal and imaginative qual- 
ity which cannot be tested by the usual canons of 
scientific procedure. The association test, the only 
check on the analysis of neuroses, cannot obviate the 
analyst’s guesses as to the meaning of the responses 
under investigation. The therapeutic test of their 
hypotheses fails, because the fact that psychoanaly- 


sis appears to work offers no proof that its theories 


are true. Most of the weight of proof of psycho- 
analysis is thrown upon dialectic rather than experi- 
ence.—H. Helson (Bryn Mawr College). 

258. Ehrenfels, C. Die Sexualmoral der Zukunft. 
(The sexual morals of the future.) Arch. f. Rassen- 
u. Gesellsch.-biol., 1929, 22, 292-304—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. II: 12217). 


259. Ehrenstein, A. Das Martyrium des Edgar 
Allan Poe. (The martyrdom of Edgar Allan Pee.) 
Int. Zach. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1930, 8, 389-400.—The 
writer has found the sympathetic interpretation of 
Edgar Allan Poe by Joseph Wood Krutch (Knopf, 
1926) much to his liking. He shows in the article 
the nature and the sources in experience of some of 
the mechanisms underlying Poe’s attitudes toward 
aleohol, women and society in general, and toward 
his creative work.—0O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

260. Elster, A. Psychische Beeinflussung des 
Willens ist keine Gewalt? (Psychic influence of 
the will is not force?) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.- 
pol., 1930, 17, 197-202.—The author objects to the 
decision of the courts which holds that an individual 
is not responsible for the ill effects of his having 
exercised mental compulsion on another—H. Mar- 
shall (Stanford). 

261. Feigenbaum, D. Psychoanalytic 
in a case of gamophobia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1930, 
17, 331-341.—Recommendation of the use of the 
term “psychoanalytic diagnosis” for the diagnostic 
construction from “the material of the unconscious 
gained from first sessions.” A case of anxiety hys- 
teria is presented to show the relationship between 
the “ psychoanalytic diagnosis ” and the whole course 
of analysis.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

262. Ferenczi, 8. L’élasticité de la technique 
psychanalytique. (The elasticity of psychoanalytic 
technique.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1928, 2, No. 2. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

263. Ferriére, A. La determination de los tipos 
psicolégos. (The determination of psychological 
Giese), La Obra, 1928, 8, 11—R. R. Willoughby 


264. Franklin, M. E. Psychological differences 
between the psychoses, psychoneuroses, and char- 
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acter formations. J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, No. 311. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

265. Freud, 8. Fragment d’une analyse d’hys- 
terie. (Fragment of an analysis of hysteria.) Rev. 
1928, 2, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby 

266. Freud, 8. Le probléme économique du 
masochisme. (The economic problem of masoch- 
ism.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1928, 2, No. 2.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

267. Freud, S. Amalyse d’une phobie chez m 
petit garcén de cing ans. (Le petit Hans.) 
(Analysis of a phobia in a five-year-old boy (little 
Hans).) Rev. fr. de psychanal,. 1928, 2, No. 3.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 

268. Freud, S. Sur lés transformations des pul- 
sions particuliérement dans l’érotisme anal. (On 
the transformation of drives, particularly in anal 
erotism.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1928, 2, No. 4.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

269. Freud, 8. Le mot d’esprit et ses rapports 
avec l’inconscient. (The expression of the mind and 
its relation to the uneonscious.) Paris: Gallimard, 
1930. Pp. 283. 15 fr—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

270. Freud, S. Ansprache im Frankfurter Goethe- 
Haus. (Address at Goethe’s house in Frankfort.) 
Psychoanal. Bewegung, 1930, 5, 421-426.—Many of 
Goethe’s works indicate that he would have had a 
favorable opinion of psychoanalysis. Some passages 
from his poems are quoted to illustrate this point.— 
H. 8. Clapp (Hawthorne, N. Y.). 

271. Freund, H. Der nervése Mensch auf der 
Internationalen Hygieneausstellung. (The nervous 
individual at the International Hygiene Exhibition.) 
Int. Zech. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1930, 8, 435-437.—The 
Exhibition was held in Dresden in May, 1930. Two 
rooms covering 100 qm. were available for the pres- 
entation of the theme. Carved wood reliefs, charts, 
statistical tables, diagrams, slogans, and specially 
executed paintings met the problem of presenting the 
subject in a graphic, easily understandable form. 
Sehool-room, vocational, and social difficulties and 
their adjustments were taken into account in the dis- 
play.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

272. Friedmann, B. D. Zur Lehre vom Wesen des 
Temperaments. Zur characterologischen Frage des 
Zusammenhangs zwischen Quantitéten und psych- 
ischen Qualititen. (The doctrine of the nature of 
temperament. The characterologie question of the 
connection between quantities and psychie qualities.) 
Zsch. f. d. ges. Newr. u. Psychiat., 1929, 122, 158- 
174.—-(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

273. Fréschels, BE. Psychotherapie ohne Psycho- 
analyse. (Psychotherapy without psychoanalysis.) 
Zentbl. f{. Psychotherap., 1930, 3, 451-458.—The 
author points out the philosophical absurdity of an 
uneonseious consciousness such as psychoanalysis de- 
pends upon, and advoeates in its place a function 
analysis. Cases of stuttering and other neuroses re- 
veal incorrect use and excessive contraction of remote 
voluntary muscles. When the patient is taught 
proper control of these a cure is rapidly effected.— 
M. A. M. Lee (Chicago). 
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274. Germain, P. La musique et la psychanalyse. 
(Musie and psychoanalysis.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 
1928, 2, No. 4—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


275. Glueck, B. ©. The psychology of sex in 
family life. Ment. Health Bull., 1930, 8, 1-3.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

276. Greenwood, A. John Milton. Int. Zsch. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1930, 8, 401-416.—An exposition, 
based chiefly on Mutschmann’s investigation, of the 
personality traits, attitudes, and motives of Milton 
as revealed in his own works. The Adlerian prin- 
ciples of personality organization furnish the guide 
lines for the study.—O. N. de Weerd* (Beloit). 

277. Gruszecka, A. Zafalszowania rzeczywis- 
tosci w wieku starczym. (Erroneous reactions in 
normal senility.) Kwart. psychol., 1930, 1, 273- 
287.—In normal senility there 1s a marked tendency 
to make false identification of objects presented pic- 
torially. These inaccurate recognitions are motivated 
partly by difficulties of perception, and partly by 
two senile attitudes, the one a repugnance for the 
new, the other, a compulsive tendency to make 
stereotype responses to any external situation. Chil- 
dren likewise were found to make false identifications 
when presented with the same material. In their 
ease, however, the errors were due to the general or 
global nature of their perceptions—T. M. Abel 
(Sarab Lawrence). 

278. Hatanon, K. Uber die Wachsuggestion. 
(Waking suggestion.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 
6.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

279. Heidbreder, E. Self ratings and preferences. 
J. Abn. & Soe. Psychol., 1930, 25, 62-74.—In this 
study there are large and significant differences be- 
tween self ratings in personality traits and ratings 
indieating preferences for those traits. The differ- 
ences occur whether the preferences refer to the 
presence of the traits in the self or in others. There 
are few significant differences, according to ratings, 
between preferences for traits in the self and in 
others. There are positive relationships between self 
ratings and preferences when the traits are consid- 
ered from standpoint of temperament. Both 
introversion and inferiority attitudes are undesir- 
able, according to all sets of ratings indicating pref- 
erences. According to ratings, introversion and the 
inferiority attitude are negatively correlated with 
the possession of socially approved traits. There 
are as a rule, no significant relations between either 
measure of temperament and preferences for socially 
approved traits. Sex similarities are far more strik- 
ing than sex differences. The only statistically sig- 
nificant differences brought out by direct compari- 
son are differences in standards as indicated by 
preferences, rather than in traits as indicated by velf 
ratings.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

280. Hesnard, A. Un cas d’obsession de l’inceste. 
(A ease of incest obsession.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 
1928, 2, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


281. Hesnard, A. Le mécanisme psychanalytique 
de la psychonevrose hypocondriaque. (Psycho- 
analytical mechanism of the hypochondriae psycho- 
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neurosis.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1929, 3, No. 1.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

282. Hess, W. R. Resultados das experiencias 
localizadoras das excitacoes cerebraes causadoras do 
somno. (Results of experiments concerning cere- 
bral stimulation as the cause cf sleep.) Rev. oto- 
neur-oftal., 1930, 5, 74—The author reports ex- 
periments in which various states of sleep were 
caused by means of the proper cerebral excitations. 
The work was done with cats. Profound sleep, a 
physical weariness, and a pronouncedly retarded sen- 
sorial function were apparent as the different stages 
in the process. Thirteen areas on the cerebrum were 
marked out for stimulation. Areas were marked by 
means of photography and histology—J. W. Nagge 
(Chieago). 

283. Holub, A. Missbrauch des Anlagebegriffs. 
(Misuse of the concept of predisposition.) Int. 
Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1930, 8, 295-297.—A protest 
against the use of the term to protect an indefensible 
inheritance theory, or as a means of “ explaining” 
undesirable behavior characteristics without the 
trouble of a painstaking case history analysis. Cur- 
rent authorities are cited——-O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

284. Iritani, C. Psychological origin of omens 
and some mental peculiarities. Jap. J. Psychol., 
1929, 4, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

285. Jewett, H. A. A report of recent evidence 
of telepathy in hypnosis. Fredonia, N. Y.: Author, 
1930. Pp. 29.—The author, who has never studied 
psychology, reports results from pyoos telepathic 
suggestion in 25 individuals. The method was to 
hypnotize S, and then demand that he report what 
object E was “concentrating” on (an object put 
into E’s hand by a third person), as E stood behind 
8’s back. Of the 25 cases tried, 8 were wholly nega- 
tive and 8 were “more or less” positive, (ie., at 
least one of the characteristics of the named object 
was that of the real object, e.g., calling a lipstick 
(cylindrical) a candle); 9 cases offered “ emphatic 
evidence of telepathy,” (e.g., calling a penny a coin). 
In each of the eases where positive results were se- 
eured, both E and S were somewhat under the in- 
fluence of liquor. No positive results were obtained 
from S’s who had studied psychology——D. EZ. Jo- 
hannsen (Rochester). 

286. Johnson, H. M., Swan, T. H., & Weigard, G. 
E. In what positions do healthy people sleep? J. 
Amer. Med. Asso., 1930, 94, 2058-2062.—A_ prelimi- 
nary report of the work on posture during sleep 
with a description of apparatus and some typical 
records in the form of wings. Suggestions of 
problems needing solution are also given—W. T. 
Heron (Minnesota). 

287. Jones, E. Angst, Schuldgefiihl und Hass. 
(Fear, guilt and hate.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 
1930, 16, 1-20; also Int. J. Psychoanal., 1929, 10, 
383-397.—See IV: 2652.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

288. Jones, E. Jealousy. Psyche, 1930, 11, 41- 
55.—Psychoanalysis as a science has revealed that 
conscious mind is only a small part of the totality 
of mind. Conscious mind is derived from a larger 
and deeper layer, the unconscious mind. This is il- 
lustrated by jealousy, which is a constellation of fear, 
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hostility, and guilt. The unconscious guilt, 
analysis reveals, is due to homosexuality. Jealousy 
is not so normal a phenomena as might be thought, 
but its basis is found in the abnormal and the neu- 
rotic. It indicates an over-dependence upon the 
loved object, an inversion of sex. It is not a sign 
of a in love but of weakness——T. R. Garth 
(Denver). 


289. Jones, E. La développement primaire de la 
sexualité chez la femme. (Primary development of 
sexuality in woman.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1929, 
3, No. 1—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


290. Kaus, O. Der Begriff der Norm in der Indi- 
vidualpsychologie. (The conception of the norm 
in individual psychology.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psy- 
chol., 1930, 8, 426-435.—The concept of the hypo- 
thetical average individual as a norm toward which 
the organization of the maladjusted individual may 
be directed is impossible. This is the medical norm. 
It is inapplicable to personality problems because the 
standard by which the individual’s adjustment must 
be measured is a subjective one involving emotional 
and other functions. These are individually acquired 
and therefore lack fixity. The cbjective social milieu 
is likewise constantly me ar - The only norm 
which remains is the one of fortunate adjustment, 
whieh is as much a matter of the viewpoint of: the 
helper in a problem case as of the subject himself. 
Paralleling the viewpoint of the socialization of in- 
dividuals, various analogies may be drawn and 
norms set for the relationships of unit groups 
within larger groups. The analysis brings out two 
distinct fields and their appropriate methods in indi- 
vidual-psychological activities, the biographical or 
analytic and the psyehagogic or directive—O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 


291. Kehrer, F. Wher Hypochondrie. (Concern- 
ing hypochondria.) Allg. drat. Zsch. f. Psycho- 
therap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 473-507.—Hypo- 
chondria is defined as a special attitude of man to- 
wards himself. Ordinarily in health one is not con- 
scious of sensations from the budy, the attention is 
not fixed on them and consequently a standard of 
normality is never established. If one becomes aware 
therefore of any such sensations the only explanation 
suggested is illness. This faulty interpretation which 
underlies the anxiety and obsessed interest in his con- 
dition of the hypochondriac depends thus on two fac- 
tors: the presence of a situation which tends to raise 
somatic sensations to consciousness, such as puberty, 
involution, social isolation, illness or convalescence, 
and a background of superstition and misinformation 
in the light of which he seeks for the cause of his 
new experience. Traditional teaching, especially in 
regard to sex, gossip from friends and popular semi- 
seientifie books on physiology and disease are the 
material out of which the layman’s medical imagina- 
tion is built. The exciting cause of the hypochon- 
driacal state is most often an unintentional sugges- 
tion from a physician. Great care should be taken 
to avoid this danger, which may be minimal or ex- 
treme depending upon the patient’s degree of pre- 
disposition to the condition as a resuit of the above 
factors —M. A. M. Lee (Chicago). 
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292. Kerim, F. Les troubles psychiques dus 4 
iemploi du haschisch. (Psychic disorders due to 
the use of hashish.) Hygiéne ment., 1930, 24, 93- 
106.—The mental disorders found in the users of 
hashish are chiefly cerebral erethism, sub-acute 
melancholia, dementia praeeox, schizoidism, auditory 
hallucinatory delirium, and mental confusion. The 
author gives a description of various cases observed 
at Stamboul.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


293. Kramflitschek, H. Selbsterziehung des 
Kérperbehinderten. (Self-training of the pbhys- 
ically’ handicapped.) Int. Zech. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1930, 8, 332-335.—Deseription of three cases of 
crippled individuals who gained an ambitious atti- 
tude toward life and learned through friendly inter- 
est and competent assistance to overcome their handi- 
caps.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


294. Kroll, E. Rémische Erotik. (Erotism in 
Rome.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex-pol., 1930, 17, 
145-178.—Aceording to the records, the ancient Ro- 
mans were remarkably moral, cherishing chastity 
above all else. At the end of the republic, the women 
began to ignore their vows and to associate with 
other men, and men had numerous mistresses with no 
attempt at concealment. Augustus instituted reforms 
in marriage customs, attempted to stabilize mar- 
riage, and established punishments. for adultery. 
Cicero condemned pederasty as “ Greek” but it was 
far more common in Rome and Italy than he ever 
admitted, as can be learned both from the literature 
and from the wall-scrawlings at Pompeii. In the 
earlier period slavery made prostitution superflu- 
ous; the Greek hetaira was never developed. Roman 

rostitution was characterized mainly by a desire 
or money. Love to the Greek was a subject for 
tragedy, but to the Roman it was comedy.—H. Mar- 
shall (Stanford). 


295. Kiinkel, F., & Schairer, J.B. Psychotherapie 
und Seelsorge. (Psychotherapy and pastoral care.) 
Religionsp-ychol. Rethe, 1930, 1, 323-350.—.A. Romer 
(Leipzig). 

296. Laforgue, BR. La pratique psychanalytique. 
(Psychoanalytic practice.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 
1928, 2, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


297. Mansfeld, G. Az ingeriilet és a narkosis 
“minden avagy semmi” térvényérol. (Narcosis 
and the all-or-none law.) Magyar Orvosi Archivum, 
1929, 30, 391-413.—The author has tried to evaluate 
the biological significance of this law. As a result 
of these experiments differences could be made out 
between the neurogenie and myogenic functions of 
the heart which can be explainei only on the basis of 
the law. Loealization of the effects of curare could 
also be obtained. Winterstein believed that narcosis 
is governed by the law, but the experiments of the 
author show, in contradiction to Verworn and his 


school and to Kato, that this law does not hold for 
nareosis.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

298. Meyer, ©. Zur Psychologie des Traumbe- 
wusstseins. Eine kritische Stellungnahme. (The 
psychology of dream consciousness. A critical view- 
point.) Psychol. u. Med., 1929, 8, No. 4.—R. R. Wil- 


loughby (Ciark). 
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299. Miles, W. R. Duration of sleep and the in- 
sensible perspiration. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. ¢ 
Med., 1929, 26, No. 7.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

300. Miihl, A. M. Automatic writing. (Intro. 
by W. A. White.) Dresden: Steinkopff, 1930. Pp. 
xiv-+ 214. M. 10.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

301. Miiller, A.. & Vértes, T. Ein Pall von Or- 
ganminderwertigkeit. (A case of o inferiority.) 
Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, No. 3.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

302. Muschg, W. Freud als Schriftstelier. 
(Freud as an author.) Psychoanal. Bewegung. 
1930, 5, 467-509.—One cannot separate Freud the 
author from Freud the psychologist. He is a great 
master of words. His style is characterized by 
beauty and rhythm of speech.—H. S. Clapp (Haw- 
thorne, N. Y.). 

303. Muszynski, F. Zur Uherwindung der Krisis 
vom modern-kranken Menschen. (The solution of 
crisis by modern sick humanity.) Paderborn: 
Schéningh, 1930. Pp. xi+173. M. 450.—W. 8. 
Hunter (Clark). 

304. Neumann, J. Einfiihrung in die Psycho- 
therapie fiir Pfarrer (auf individualpsychologischer 
Grundlage). (Introduction to psychotherapy for min- 
isters (based on individual psyebology).) Gutersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1930. Pp. viii+ 350. M. 14—With 
this volume Neumann opens kis religious psychol- 
ogy series with the collaboration of a number of 
psychologists whose papers are in part reported 
separately. Since man needs help in spiritual need 
there must be an intensive occupation with the life 
of the soul. Neumann bases his “ psychagogy” on 
Adler’s psychology, in which he finds an agreement 
with the ethics of the Gospel. The author reiates the 
religious life to general psychology, characterology 
and social theory —A. Rimer (Leipzig). 

305. Neumann, J. Griindsatzliches zur Frage 
“ Psychotherapie, Theologie, Kirche.” (Fundamen- 
tals in the problem, “ Psychotherapy, theology and 
the church.”) Religionspsychol. Rethe, 1930, 1, 1-34. 
—A. Rimer (Leipzig). 

306. Neumann, J. Das Unbewusste in der Ver- 
kiindigung Johannes Miillers. (The unconscious in 
the writings of Johannes: Miiller.) Zsch. f. Reli- 
gionspsychol., 1930, 3, 37-46.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

307. Odier, ©. Liargent et les névroses. (I. 
Partie clinique.) (Money and the neuroses. I. 
Clinical section.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1928, 2, 
No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

308. Oliver, R. A.C. The traits of extroverts and 
introverts. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 345-366—A 
selected group of introverts and extroverts were given 
a wide variety of tests and the results studied to de- 
termine whether there existed a consistent group of 
traits falling properly under these heads. The sub- 
jects consisted of the highest and lowest deciles on 
Laird’s Personal Inventory given to 181 undergradu- 
ates at Stanford University. Significant differences 
were found between the averages of the extroverts and 
introverts in scholarship, on the Laird Personal In- 
ventory C3, Conklin’s study of likes and dislikes, 
some of the ratings of the Pressey X-O test, and the 
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Stanford M-F test. No relationship was found be- 
tween extroversion and age, intelligence score, score 
on Allport’s 4 3 Reaction Study, prejudice as shown 
by Watson’s Test of Public Opinion, or scores on the 
George Washington Social Intelligence Test. Cer- 
tain portions of the Allport A-S Reaction Study and 
the Strong Vocational Interest blank were shown to 
be significant. It is suggested that the concept of 
“masculinity” be added to that of the extrovert, 
and that a test be devise: irclading the Laird Per- 
sonal Inventory and certain ~’ . : items of the Strong, 
M-F, Conklin, and A-S Reac.ion tests.—Z. B. Neu- 
man (Bryn Mawr). 


309. Paquet, A. Goethe-Preis 1930. (The 1930 
Goethe prize.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 1930, 5, 426- 
430.—Frankfort awarded the Goethe prize to a sci- 
entist rather than to a poet in 1930. ud, to whom 
this honor was given, has influenced the literature not 
only of Germany but of every civilized country.— 
H. 8S. Clapp (Hawthorne, N. Y.). 

310. Peck, M. W. Psychoanalysis and human 
kind. Survey, 1930, 64, 127-130; 165-167.—(Soe. 
Se. Abst. Il: 13794). 

311. Peekel, P. G. Das Zweigeschlechterwesen. 
(Bisexuality.) Anthropos, 1929, 24, 1005-1072.— 
(Soe. Sei, Abst. IL: 12640). 

312. Pichon, E., & Parcheminey, G. Sur les traite- 
ments psychothérapiques courts d’inspiration freu- 
dienne chez les enfants. (On short psychothera- 
peutic treatments of children on Freudian lines.) 
Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1928, 2, No. 4—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

313. Plant, J. 8. Individual implications of the 
family pattern. Family, 1930, 11, 128-132.—(Soc. 
Sei. Abst. IT: 12194). 

314. Plischke, R. Zur Frage der Sexualnot der 
Gefangenen. (The problem of the sexual needs of 
prisoners.) Arch. f. Krimin., 1929, 84, No. 4.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 

315. Prinzhorn, H. The importance of the oppo- 
sition of “spirit” and “life” for the psychology of 
personality. J. Nerv. d Ment. Dis., 1930, 71, 634- 
639.—A historical account and discussion of an im- 
portant problem encountered in the study of the psy- 
chology of personality ——R. A. Young (Boston Psy- 
chopathie Hospital). 

316. Reik, T. Wir Freud-Schuler. (We students 
of Freud.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 1930, 5, 512- 
519.—All the admiration and recognition of Freud 
cannot be sincere as long as there exists a disapprov- 
ing and scornful attitude toward his co-workers and 
students. This attitude is not flattering to Freud, 
since it implies that he shows poor judgment in the 
selection of his co-workers on his various researches. 
—H. 8. Ciapp (Hawthorne, N. Y.). 


317. Ritschl, O. Uber Verstellung und einige 
ihrer charakteristischen Formen. (About dissimu- 
lation and some of its characteristic forms.) Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 77, 15-34.—The question is 
raised whether it is possible to distinguish justifi- 
able dissimulation from hypocrisy. If dissimulation 
is found to be motivated by self-seeking, or if it is 
designed to hurt others or to bring undue advantage 
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to the agent, then we are dealing with hypocrisy. 
On the other hand, if dissimulation is not so moti- 
vated it may even have a moral value as an action of 
dutiful self-control. Other topics discussed by the 
author are acting, the “ wearing of a spiritual mask ” 
in daily life, anonymous writing and the use of 
in literature—K. F. Muensinger (Colo- 
0). 

218. Rodenberg, K. Soziale Arbeit und individ- 
ualpsychologische Therapie im Dienste des Christen- 
tums. (Social work and individual-psychological 
therapy in the service of Christianity.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1930, 8, 422-425.—The writer pre- 
sents the thesis that individual-psychological methods 
are entirely compatible with good Christian doctrines 
and practice. The notion is shown to be unfounded 
that the psychological approach to the church’s moral 
and social reconstructive work with individuals would 
rob tkis activity of its spiritual value. The church’s 
opposition toward “ scientific” methods in its work 
is psychologically analyzed—O. N. de Weerdt (Be- 
loit). 

319. Rémer, A. Die Psychotherapie und die Ent- 
wicklung der Religionspsychologie. (Psychotherap 
and the development of the psychology of religion. 
Religionspsychol. Reihe, 1930, 1, 72-93.—A. Rémer 
(Leipzig). 

$20. Roure, L. La stigmatisée de Konnersreuth. 
(The stigmatized girl of Konnersreuth.) Etudes, 
Rev. Catholique d’Intérét Général, 1929, 198, 87—92. 
—(Soc. Sci. Abst. Il: 12283). 


321. Russell, B. A. W. The conquest of happi- 
ness. New York: Liveright, 1930. Pp. 2749. $3.00. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


322. Schulte-Vaarting, H. Neubegriindung der 
Psychoanalyse. (The reconstruction of psycho- 
analysis.) Berlin-Friedenau: Pfeiffer. M. 3.50.— 
Despite its small compass, this booklet imparts en- 
tirely new knowledge and insight. The observations 
of psychoanalysis are here explained and confirmed. 
After the perusal of this book, instinetive man ap- 
pears no longer aimless, but endowed with strivings 
toward the goals of an environment which, until now, 
has been strange to us. This environment is graphic- 
ally deseribed, and the Oedipus complex, anal erotic- 
ism, pride in the penis, fear of castration, the patho- 
genetic complex, ete., however strange they seem to 
us in the contemporary environment, appear as nor- 
mal traits in this remote milieu. Schulte-Vaarting’s 
reconstruction is founded upon his new genetic 
theory—that species originated through the state—a 
theory which completely overthrows the views which 
have been held so far. Psychoanalysis too is com- 
pletely reconstructed. It is the fate of all great 
innovations to be slow in establishing themselves. 
Man needs time in order to be able to grasp them. 
But I repeat here that in ten years not a soul will 
believe any more in the old theories of heredity. The 
old psychoanalysis, however, will be overthrown 
much sooner. Its observations show themselves to 
be correct, but its interpretations are incorrect 
throughout. The booklet, in addition to everythi 
else, gives a short and clear introduction to ob- 
servations of psychoanalysis.—F. Von Orth. 
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323. Schultz-Hencke, H. Psychotherapie ohne 
Psychoanalyse. Entgegnung. (Psychotherapy with- 
out psychoanalysis. <A reply.) Zentbl. f. Psycho- 
therap., 1930, 3, 458-464.—The philosophical argu- 
ments given by Fréschel depend upon definitions. 
The fact remains that there are memories which can- 
not be recalled by ordinary means but which never- 
theless affect present conduct. Frischel’s function 
analysis does not reveal the cause of stuttering, which 
may well be traceable to such forgotten psyebie ex- 
periences. The question remains: are there not cases 
which eannot be helped except by analysis?—M. <A. 
M. Lee (Chicago). 

324. Sicher, L., & Holub, M. Auch eine einzige 
Besprechung kann geniigen. (A single talk may be 
sufficient.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, No. 
3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


325. Sokolnicka, E. Quelques problémes de tech- 
nique psychanalytique. (Some problems of psycho- 
analytic technique.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1929, 3, 
No. 1—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

326. Stein, M. RB. A critical review of an investi- 
gation in the psychology of suggestion and hyp- 
nosis. J. Abn. & Soe. Psychol., 1930, 25, 49-56.— 
This is the first series of scientifically controlled ex- 
periments in hypnosis, according to the author. All 
of the experiments deal with the trance state with- 
out there being a definite notion of what the trance 
is. These experiments, conducted by Clark L. Hull, 
deal with and measure suggestibility, assume that 
suggestibility is hypnotizability and fail to define 
either. There seems to be some certainty that sug- 
gestion follows a stimulus-response pattern. Indices 
have been used to denote and measure these unde- 
fined concepts.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

327. Stoke, 8. M., & Lehman, H. C. The infiu- 
ence of self-interest upon questionnaire replies. 
School Soec., 1930, 32, 435-438.—The authors, 
having obtained from their students a report of the 
number of times the latter had drawn out library 
books for the purpose of preparing class assignments, 
checked these reports by a study of the signatures 
on the library cards. The degree of overstatement 
on the part of the students, which was inversely pro- 
portional to the excellence of the grades in their 
course work, ranged from 6 to 105%. It is thought 
that the fact that the dull individual tends to over- 
estimate or misrepresent his studiousness most may 
account for the frequently reported negative rela- 
tionship between intelligence and industry among 
college students.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


328. Von Hentig, -—. Fortpflanzungsphasen und 
Zurechnungskeit. (Reproductive phases and re- 
sponsibility.) Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Straf- 
rechtsref., 1930, 21, 149-160.—Criminal law and 
criminal procedure take into account a standard 
personality which embraces a nucleus of constant re- 
actions. However, even in the “ finished” adult per- 
sonality changes take place “in spite of a scarcely 
noticeably altered exterior.” In this connection a 
special réle is played by the sexual individuality, the 
“particular eyelically restricted development” of 
which exercises an altering influence upon the per- 
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sonality. Especially in the female “it becomes con- 
tinually more difficult to discover the basal personal- 
ity with which the law is concerned because of this 
development, which deeply affects the psyche.” 
Menstruation, pregnancy, parturition, puerperium, 
lactation, the climacteric stand in close relationship 
to numerous criminal manifestations in women. 
Where they lead to true psychoses, or latent mental 
diseases, in the course of which violations of the law 
are committed the situation is relatively clear. Much 
more difficult is the recognition and consideration in 
criminal law of those conditions in which the symp- 
toms are milder, but which are of extraordinary in- 
fluence, quasi-normal disturbances. This is particu- 
larly true in the ease of menstruation, in which to 
be sure, the “ menstrual flow can be determined, but 
the true menstrual wave moves deeply in the body 
and reaches its highest point before or after the flow.” 
The next German criminal code allows a possibility 
of considering menstruation as a mitigating cireum- 
stance. “In any event, as a very frequent phenome- 
non menstruation will not on eriminal-pvlitical 
grounds permit of careless treatment in judication. 
We are here in face of the fundamental conflict be- 
tween decreased guilt and increased danger.” Here 
lie “the most finely drawn juristie problems along 
with the important concept of responsibility,” (per- 
jury, consent, negligence, ability to negotiate, evi- 
dence). “ Woman’s body protests against the equal 
rights which she desires, and so does her ineompact 
mental structure. Jurist and physician will not shun 
the duty to give increased attention to the generative 
crises, to study causes and manifestations, first of all 
in reaching a decision, and then also to proceed dif- 
ferently in penal treatment in so far as this conflict 
of living and living togetl r, a meta-social problem, 
admits of final solution.” Bibliography—W. Beck 
(Leipzig). 

329. Von Miiller, H. Ueber den Begriff der Norm 
im Geschlechilichen. (The concept of the norm in 
sexual matters.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sez.-pol., 
1930, 17, 179-190.—It is easy to pile up illustrations 
of the manifold variations possible in the interpreta- 
tion of the idea of normality in sex differences, sex- 
ual indulgence, various practices, ete. It is highly 
desirable, both from the standpoint of biology and 
from that of medicine, that definite limits of the norm 
should be established.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


339. Von Winterstein, —. Die Bedeutung der 
Psychoanalyse fiir die Parapsychologie. (The sig- 
nificance of psychoanalysis for parapsychology.) 
Zsch. f. Parapsychol., 1930, No. 7, 421-426.—-A. 
Rémer (Leipzig). 

331. Warcollier, R. La télépathie et l’imagination. 
(Telepathy and imagination.) Rev. met., 1930 (Au- 
gust), 1-15.—The author claims that ‘the subcon- 
scious contains telepathic messages in much the same 
manner as an undeveloped photographic plate con- 
tains pictures which are not apparent until after im- 
mersion in the developing fluid. This paranormal 
substratum serves as a point of departure for belief, 
imagination, and illusion—N. L, Munn (Pittsburgh). 

332. Wehner, G. A curious life. New York: 
Liveright, 1929. Pp. 402. $250.—An autobiog- 
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modern German speech, considered himself a citizen 


raphy of the mind of a spiritualist medium which il- 
lustrates ‘various psychological phenomena, such as 
illusions, hallucinations, dream life, somnambulism, 
false belief, hypnotic and introversion phenomena. 
Believing himself from an early age to have clair- 
voyant power, the author commences his history with 
the statement, “I was born to fulfill prophecy.” 
Throughout childhood there were “real” experiences 
with elves, pixies, gnomes, sprites, hobgoblins, gob- 
lins and ghosts. “ White Cloud” guides him and is 
“seen” throughout life. Trances are learned when a 
young man, and he begins to transmit messages from 
departed spirits, which, along with that of the stage, 
has been his oecupation.—(Courtesy Person. J.) 

333. Weinmann, K. Psychotherapie in der Ar- 
beit an der Jugend. (Psychotherapy in work with 
adolescents.) Religionspsychol. Reihe, 1930, 1, 265- 
280.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

334. Weiskotten, T. F., & Ferguson, J. E. A 
further study of the effects of loss of sleep. J. 
Exper. Psychol., 1930, 13, 247-266.—A continuation 
of work reported in this journal, 1925, 8, 363-380, 
to determine “ the effects of fatigue induced through 
loss of sleep on the learning process.” 5 subjects 
worked, 3 as an experimental and 2 as a control 
group, tossing balls into a basket 12 feet distant, 
transcription on paper of a text into the Morse code, 
and mental multiplication of twu two-place numbers. 
There was an 18-day pre-insomnia series, followed by 
3 days of reduced sleep, and then 6 days post-in- 
somnia. No sleep was taken on the 3 days by the ex- 
perimental group (66 hours). The main differences 
noted were: inability to maintain attention for a 
period; decreased speed with little or no effect on 
accuracy; effect of sleep loss is immediate; time 
needed for recovery varies with individual—gener- 
ally a single night; “fatigue does not lessen ability, 
but affects . . . motivation, interests, initiative, at- 
tention and concentration, which are necessary to the 
learning process.” No mention is made of Laslett’s 
more extensive investigation reported previously in 
this journal.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


335. Winkler, F. Die Individualpsychologie und 
die Wurzeln der Religion. (Individual psychology 
and the roots of religion.) Int. Zach. f. Indiv.-psy- 
chol., 1930, 8, 417-421—A short review of various 
theories of the origin of religion is presented. Wink- 
ler’s own views follow the German Beth as opposed 
to Taylor and Spencer. Out of his sense of inade- 
quacy man feels the need of protection from threat- 
ening dangers, and by various means and schemes 
conjures for himself a position of superiority over 
his environment and the forces of nature. Where he 
eannot eonquer he assumes an attitude of submis- 
sion, which still leaves the situation as one ereated by 
his will. Magic and animism probably played their 
ty in these efforts of man——O. N. de Weerdt (Be- 

it 


336. Wittels, F. Goethe und Freud. (Goethe and 
Freud.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 1930, 5, 431-466.— 
Among the most significant similarities noted between 
Goethe and Freud in this article are the following: 
Both are always forceful and active in their thoughts. 
Goethe, Germany’s greatest poet, the man who created 
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of the world. Freud from the beginning considered 
his research and writings to be international. Both 
Goethe and Freud were influenced in their study of 
seience by Lord Shaftesbury’s writings on the sub- 
ject of nature.—H. S. Clapp (Hawthorne, N. Y.). 


337. Yellowlees, H. Psychology and medicine. 
Lancet, 1929, 217, 1129-1135.—A satirical and criti- 
eal discussion of the relationship of psychology to 
medicine, with especial reference to psychoanalysis. 
Psychoanalysis is becoming less and less a means of 
therapy. It is becoming rather a system of psychol- 
ogy.—W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 

338. Zilahi, L. Wher Gewissenserforschung. Das 
Beispiel Benjamin Franklins. (Searching one’s con- 
science. The example of Benjamin Franklin.) Int. 
Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1930, 8, 298-315.—Article 
presents an analysis and evaluation (very high esti- 
mate) of Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography from 
the viewpoint of the principles laid down for self- 
improvement of character and the example set for 
their application. In the individual-psychological 
idea, to search one’s conscience is synonymous with 
inquiring after one’s sense of social relations (Ge- 
meinschaftsgefiihl). A contrite spirit and good reso- 
lutions, as emphasized by the church, are of less im- 

rtance than what one actually does. Franklin at 
ba and at 80 is praised for his clarity of vision and 
courageous efforts at self-improvement as entirely in 
accord with Adler.—0O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

339. Zulliger, H. La psychanalyse et les écoles 
nouvelles. (Psychoanalysis and the new schools.) 
Rev. fr. de Psychanal., 1928, 2, No. 4—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 109, 190, 207, 392, 412, 465, 468, 

506, 512, 544, 548, 555, 563, 581, 608, 632, 673, 

683, 782, 889, 894.] 
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340. [Anon.] Psychopathological references for 
1928, English and American. J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, 
No. 311.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

341. [Anon.] Mental hospital reports. Lancet, 
1929, 217, 249-250.—A discussion of the annual re- 
port of the Royal Edinburgh Hospital. The © seed 
gives a historical retrospect and survey of psychology 
in social life, also statistics of mental disease.—W. 7. 
Heron (Minnesota). 

342. [Anon.] Royal medico-psychological asso- 
ciation. Lancet, 1929, 217, 254-255.—A summary 
and discussion of papers read. Of particular interest 
is one on fear ont another on the physiological basis 
of mental disorder. In the latter paper the theury 
is upheld that the insane harbor “ anaerobic bacteria 
ot the diphtheroid and group 
which often infect the major part of the alimentary 

T. Heron (Minnesota). 

343. [Anon.] Diploma in medicine. 
Lancet, 1929, 217, 469-470.—“ The Universities of 
Cambridge, London, Durham, Leeds, Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, National University of Ireland, 
and the Conjoint Board of the R. C. P. Land, and 
R.C.8. Eng. now grant diplomas in psychological 
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medicine.” The addresses of persons to whom to 
write for further particulars are given.—W. T. Heron 
(Minnesota). 

344. [Anon.] British Medical Association. Lan- 
cet, 1929, 217, 661-663.—A report of the discussion 
in the section of neurology and psychological medi- 
cine concerning the diagnosis of frental tumors. 
Mental changes of all degrees may result from tumors 
in the frontal area. It is also possible to have exten- 
sive lesions in this area without mental changes.—W. 
T. Heron (Minnesota). 

345. [Anon.] Mental hygiene. Lancet, 1929, 217, 
998-1001.—Abstracts of papers read at the National 
Council of Mental Hygiene.—W. T. Heron (Minne- 
sota). 

346. [Anon.] Milder forms of the manic-depres- 
sive psychoses. Lancet, 1930, 218, 352-353.—A 
summary of the reports before sections of psychia- 
try and medicine of the Royal Society of Medicine.— 
W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 

347. [Anon.] Psychiatry in America. Lancet, 
1930, 218, 1293-1294—A summary of the discus- 
sions of a number of individuals concerning the 
above topic.--W. T. Heronw (Minnesota). 


348. [Anon.] Psychosis or superstition? Med. 
J. &@ Rec., 1929, 129 (Feb.).—R. R. Willoughby 


(Clark). 

349. Ast, —. Die Eingliederung der offenen Geis- 
teskrankenfiirsorge in die éffentliche und private Ge- 
sundheitsfiirsorge und Wohlfahrtspflege. (The unit- 
ing of the care of the mentally ill with the public and 
private health and welfare care.) Zsch. f. psych. 
Hygiene, 1930, 3, 99-106.—The article gives the rural 
point of view on the union of the outside care of the 
mentally ill with public and private health and wel- 
fare work. To be effective such work should be in 
close relationship with other health work. It will be 
necessary to avoid any tendency toward bureaucracy 
in such work.—H. S. Clapp (Hawthorne, N. Y.). 


350. Banister, H. Some psychological observa- 
tions on adult male tuberculous patients. Lancet, 
1930, 218, 784-786.—There are no mental disorders 
which are the direct consequence of tuberculosis. 
The abnormalities which arise are expressions of mal- 
adjustments such as may oceur in any non-tubereu- 
lous individual. The attitude of the patient towards 
his disease has a great effect upon his progress. 
Spes phthisica is a form of dissociation. The pa- 
tient’s knowledge of his disease and its consequences 
are pushed away and he believes that he will soon be 
out and around again——W. 7. Heron (Minnesota). 


351. Barker, P. P. The diagnosis and treatment 
of hysterical paralysis with report of a case cured 
by etherization and suggestion. U.S. Vet. Bur. Med. 
Bull., 1930, 6, 663-670.—Report of three cases from 
which are deduced points for differential diagnosis. 
One ease reported in detail was treated by etheriza- 
tion accompanied by suggestion with marked success. 
—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 

352. Blam, EK. Die psychopathischen Persén- 
lichkeiten. (Psychopathic personalities.) Fortsch. 
d. Neur. Psychiat. u. Grenageb., 1930, 2, 430-440.-- 
A review of the 1929 literature, with a bibliography 
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of 17 titles. Most of the papers deal with problems 
of classification and diagnosis. The author presents 
in tabular form the classification developed by Hom- 
burger—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

353. Brace, 0. ©. Encephalitis lethargica. U. 8: 
Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1930, 6, 707-708.—Report of a 
case.—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). , 

354. Brander, J. The diagnosis of general paraly- 
sis of the insane as a clinical and pathological entity. 
J. Ment. Sci., 1928, 74, (Oct.).—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

355. Buzzard, BE. F. The dumping ground of 
neurasthenia. Lancet, 1930, 218, 1-4-—The physi- 
cian must be able to distinguish between the anxiety 
neurosis and the manic-depressive. This distinction 
must be made decause the manner of treatment is 
quite different. The patient with the anxiety neu- 
rosis must be actively treated, otherwise the cure will 
not be forthcoming. The manic-depressive patient, 
however, must simply be cared for and the disease 
will eventually cure itself—W. T. Heron (Minne- 
sota). 

356. Cheever, A. W. Emotional disturbances ac- 
companying syphilis. Amer. J. Nursing, 1930, 30, 
557-562.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


357. Conner, L. A. The psychic factor in cardiac 
disorders. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1930, 94, 447-452. 
—The psychogenic stimulus causing functional dis- 
orders of the heart will usually fall into one of the 
following groups: (1) the statement of a physician 
that the patient has a heart murmur or irregularity 
of rhythm; (2) the oceurrence of some dramatic case 
of heart disease among the relatives or friends of the 
patient; (3) the appearance of some symptom, e.g., 
twinge of pain, which calls the attention of the pa- 
tient to his heart; (4) a profound and protracted 
emotional disturbance, in which, at first, there is no 
element of doubt concerning the state of the heart. 
Suggestions are made for distinguishing between 
organic and functional disturbances of the heart. 
The psychic factor in organic disorders of the heart 
is also discussed. Suggestions for treatment are 
given, although the author points out that it is really 
a condition for treatment in the hands of a psychia- 
trist—W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 

358. Coombs, ©. F. Mental disorder in cardiac 
disease. J. Ment. Sci., 1928, 74, No. 305.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

359. Courbon, P. Auto-mutilation pittoresque 
d’une analgésique algophobe. (Picturesque self- 
mutilation of an analgesic algophobe.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1929, 87, No. 3—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


360. Courtois, A. Sur certaines modifications du 
liquide céphalo-rachidien dans la confusion men- 
tale, la démence précoce, la dépression mélancolique. 
(On certain modifications of the cerebrospinal fluid 
in mental confusion, dementia praecox, melancholic 
depression.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1929, 87, No. 3.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


361. Creak, BE. M. Olassical mental symptoms 


arising from gross bodily disorders. J. Ment. Sci., 
1928, 74, No. 304.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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362. Crossman, E. O., & Myers, G. E. The neuro- 
psychiatric problem in the U. 8. Veteran’s Bureau. 
J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1930, 94, 473-478.—Statisties 
concerning cost, number of beds, admissions, and 
discharges are given. A brief statement of the types 
of treatment for psychotic patients, the results of 
hospitalization, and types of conditions treated is 
also given. All of this is treated largely from the 
statistical standpoint—W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 

363. Cumming, H. 8. Mental disorders and the 
public health. U. S. Pub. Health Rep., 1930, 465, 
726-734.—The important problems of public health 
change and at present one of the most serious is that 
of mental health. The U. 8. Public Health Service 
has contributed to mental hygiene in eight ways: 
examination of immigrants, surveys of mental status 
and sensory defects of school children, venerea! dis- 
ease control with its effect on the incidence of general 
paresis, supervision of the mental patients of the 
Territory of Alaska, narcotic investigations, psychia- 
trie work in federal prisons and in gathering sta- 
tisties as to the prevalence of mental disorders.—C. 
M. Louttit (Ohio). 

364. Davis, G. V. P. Encephalitis lethargica. 
U. S. Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1930, 6, 705-706.—Re- 
port of a case—C. M. Louttit (Ohic). 


365. Decroiy, O., & Decroly, J. La démence de 
Vidiotie chez l'enfant. (Dementia and idiocy in 
children.) J. de neur. ct de psychiat., 1930, 30, 32- 
38.—This is the continuation of the study on de- 
mentia in children previously published (see IV: 
2345). A case is reported of a girl of 3 years 4 
months who showed an almost complete lack of com- 
prehension and expression of language. The results 
of the Kuhlman test, which are given in detail, indi- 
cated a mental age of 12 to 18 months. A diagnosis 
of idiocy seemed not justified because of normal de- 
velopment up to the first year and an intelligence 
quotient of 40 to 50. A number of symptoms pointed 
rather to a condition of dementia: negativistic be- 
havior, rages and agitated states, stereotypies, dromo- 
manic tendencies, prolonged reaction time, lack of 
social interest and absence of educability—H. C. Syz 
(New York City). 

366. Dosnzkov, T. A case of the Davidenkoff's 
hormetonia at an extravasation into the cerebral 
ventricles. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1930, 71, 735-739. 
—Deseription and discussion of the case. Literature. 
—R. A. Young (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

367. Ewan, G. Some remarks on amentia. Med. 
J. Australia, 1930, 17, 441-448.—(Bibliographia 


Eugenica). 

368. Fenton, N. The contributions of Leonard 
Stocking to in California. J. Juv. Res., 
1930, 14, 155-156.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

369. Ford-Robertson, W. M. Some causes of 
mental disorder; a pathoclinical study. J. Ment. 
Sci., 1929, 75, No. 311—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

370. Friedmann, F. Filucht in die Krankheit. 
(Flight into illness.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1929, 7, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

371. Gardner, G. E. The precipitating mental 
conflicts in schizophrenia. J. Nerv. ¢ Ment. Dis., 
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1930, 71, 645-655.—Excerpts from the writings of a 
number of psychiatrists giving general views and sta- 
tistieal data on precipitating psychical factors in 
schizophrenia, followed by a study made of the pre- 
cipitating mental conflicts in 100 cases of schizo- 
hrenia admitted to the MeLean Hospital at Waver- 
ey, Massachusetts, result in the conclusion that mal- 
adjustment in the sexual sphere is not the only = 
cipitating factor in schizophrenia, but that “ deep 
feelings of guilt, inadequacy and incompetency aris- 
ing in connection with any of our multivaried con- 
tacts with our fellow men ... are the most general 
mental states concomitant with the onset of the 
schizophrenic disorder, the disease resulting in those 
individuals who have been endowed with the unfortu- 
nate personality make-up which is unable to accept 
frustration, defeat, or censure of other human 
_— A. Young (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

372. Gordon, R. G., & Thomas, R. 8. Some ob- 
servations on the mental development of feeble- Pata 
minded children. Brit. Med. J., 1930, No. 3624, Ree 
1123-1125.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

873. Grimbert, ©. Les psychopathies ou anoma- 
lies mentales et l’eugénisme. (Mental disease or ab- ah iy 
normality and eugenics.) Rev. de phil., 1930, 30, iy 
129-140. —(Soc. Sei. Abst. Il: 13725). 2 

374. Herderschée, D. De genese van het zwak- 
zinnige kind. (The origin of the feeble-minded 
child.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1928, 4, No. 3.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

375. Herting, J. Krieg und Revolution als un- 
mittelbares Erlebnis der Irrenanstalt. (War and 
revolution as immediate experiences of hospitals for 
the insane.) Allg. Zsch. f. Psychiat. u. peychisch- 
= Med., 1929, 91, 268-284.—(Soc. Sei. Abst. 

: 12745). 

376. Hicguet, G. Un cas de surdité nerveuse 
toxi-névrite due au White-Spirit. (A case of nerv- 
ous deafness due to nerve poisoning by White-Spirit. ) 
J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1930, 30, 89-90.—A case 
is reported of a painter, 47 years old, who suddenly 
lost his hearing on the right side and suffered from 
violent noises in both ears. The bone conduction was 
diminished but otherwise there were no organic de- 
fects and the patient improved rapidly on treatment 
with potassium iodid. The diagnosis of a slight 
neuro-toxic condition was made. As there was no 
evidence of the presence of lead poisoning, it is sug- 
gested that the poisoning might have been caused by 
“ White Spirit,” a combination of benzols used in the 

int instead of therebinthene. The author would 
ixe to know whether other cases of White Spirit 
os are on record and whether other nerves 
a — affected by it—H. C. Syz (New York 

ity). 

877. Holub, A. Zur Psychologie des Tuber- 
kulésen und Asthmatikers. (The psychology of 
tubercular and asthmatic patients.) Int. Zsch. f. 
ee 1928, 6, No. 5—R. R. Willoughhy 
(Clark). 

378. Hyvert, —, & Perret, A. Délire 4 deux. 
(Communicated delusions.) chol., 


Ann, med.-psy 
1929, 87, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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379. Jackson, A., & Chamberlain, L. BR. Actinic 
therapy and the treatment of mental patients. 
Med. J. & Rec., 1928, 128, (Dec.).—.R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

380. Jelliffe, 8. E. What price healing? J. Amer. 
Med. Asso., 1930, 94, 1393-1395.—Several case his- 
tories are given to show “ that a chronic neurotic dis- 
order is capable of building up definite tissue altera- 
tions in various organs of the body to satisfy through 
libidinal cathexis a status quo between the respective 
claims of the id and the ego."—-W. T. Heron (Min- 
nesota ). 

381. Jelliffe, 8. E. Vigilance, the motor pattern 
and inner meaning in some schizophrenics’ behavior. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1930, 17, 305-330.—A continuation 
of a previous discussion of the resemblances and dif- 
ferences between encephalitis lethargica and schizo- 
— The view is presented that “the encepha- 
itie process is quite a different type of process, seen 
as a whole, from the schizophrenic process, but that 
by its differential vivisections it may help us at least 
partly to analyze the more complex schizophrenic 
process and throw some light upon some features of 
the motor behavior, notably ... catatonic motor 
behavior.” Biochemical, anatomical, physiological 
and psychological attacks are necessary to analyze 
completely the complex schizophrenic process. “ Bio- 
chemical studies of the relation of tonus to Ca meta- 
bolism are among the first; anatomical discussion of 
the phylogeny of the motor apparatus for the sec- 
ond; the rich collection of physiological efforts at 
analyzing reflex activities the third; and finally the 
psychological outlining of what is termed vigilance 
the fourth. ... The psychological aspect has been 
thought of as that which alone gives meaning to the 
others, since the purpose of the organism determines 
the actions of its constituent parts even to its ionic 
milieu.”—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


382. Kattentidt, L, & Liebmann, 8. Das psy- 

chologische Experiment im Dienste der Psycho- 
therapie. (The psychological experiment in the 
service of psychothaapy.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. P 
chotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 507-510.—In 
the course of some research in the psychology of will 
an experiment was condueted in which psychopathic 
patients served as voluntary subjects. They were 
merely put in a room containing some simple suit- 
able material, such as books and cigarettes, and told 
to do as they wished. Observation of the responses 
made to the impersonal situation revealed peculiari- 
ties and personality diffieulties such as are often dis- 
torted in the presence of the physician. Such an 
experiment might therefore be used as a diagnostic 
aid, a therapeutic device in eases especially of loss 
of contact with the environment, and a measure of 
improvement under treatment.—M. A. M. Lee (Chi- 
cago). 
383. Kline, G. M. A state program for the 
feeble-minded and mentally sick. Indiana Bull. 
Charities and Correctson, 1930, 180, 120-123.—(Soc. 
Sci. Abst. II: 13792). 

384. Kryspin-Exner, W. Klinischer und ana- 
tomischer Beitrag zur Frage der oligophrenen 
Krankheitsprozesse. (Clinical and anatomical con- 
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tribution to the question of the oligophrenic disease 
rocess.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1929, 
20, 84-99.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

385. Kufs, H. Uber einen Fall von Spitform der 
amaurotischen Idiotie mit atypischen Verlauf und 
mit terminalen schweren Stérungen des Fettstoff- 
wechsels im Gesamtorganismus. (On a case of the 
late form of amaurotic idiocy with atypical course 
and with terminal severe disturbance of the fat metab- 
olism throughout the organism.) Zsch. f. d. ges. 
Neur. u. Psychiat., 1929, 122, 395-415.—(Bibliog- 
raphia Eugeniea). 

386. Langdon-Down, R. Psychiatry and the re- 
port of the Royal Commission. J. Ment. Sci., 1928, 
74, No. 304.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


387. Lazell, E. W. The group psychic treatment 
of dementia praecox by lectures in mental reeduca- 
tion. U.S. Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1930, 6, 733-747. 
—tThe author believes that the Freudian dictum that 
rapport must be an individual matter between the 
patient and doctor is not entirely true. During five 
years he has attempted to establish the same sort of 
relation by lecturing to groups of patients and has 
been successful in effecting cures. The method has 
been particularly successful with hospitalized pa- 
tients who attend more than one series of lectures. 
There is an outline of the materials presented in the 
lectures.—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 

388. Lord, J. BR. The evolution of the “nerve” 
hospital as a factor in the progress of psychiatry. 
J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, (Apr.).—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

389. Lundahl, J. A few cases of insane men as 
house-builders. Acta psychiat. et neur., 1930, 5, 429- 
438.—Six cases of mental abnormality are presented 
with reference to their idiosyncrasies in construct- 
ing, disfiguring, decorating, and planning their own 
houses. Some oddities cahibited are: meaningless 
accumulations of projections, ill-placed windows, use 
of heterogeneous building materials, and inscrip- 
tions of an indecent sexual nature.—L. A. Meyer 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

390. Luxenburger, H. Uber weitere Untersuch- 
ungen zur Frage der Korrelation von schizophrener 
Anlage und Widerstandsschwiche gegen die tuber- 
kulése Infektion. (Further investigations on the 
question of correlation between the schizophrenic 
tendency and diminished resistance to tubercular in- 
fection.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1929, 
122, 74-89.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

391. MacNiven, A. The formulation of psychia- 
tric cases. J. Ment. Sci., 1928, 74, No. 305.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

392. Mandell, 8. Die Psychologie des Stotterns. 
(The psychology of stuttering.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
peychol., 1930, 8, 369-375.—The article is a critical 
review of various theories of stuttering, leading up 
to a psychological explanation of stuttering as a fune- 
tional disorder as the specific ‘ndividual-psycholog- 
ieal contribution to the problem. According to this 
the basic difficulty is the “hesitating attitude” 
(Adler), developed because of lack of courage to 
meet the problems of social contacts which the indi- 
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vidual must face. The over-indulged, the unioved, 
and those with organ inferiorities are most likely to 
develop stuttering.—O. N. de Weerd: (Beloit). 

393. Mapother, E. Impressions of psychiatry in 
America. Lancet, 1930, 418, 848-852.—The impres- 
sions of an Englishman concerning the treatment and 
attitude toward mental disorders in America as com- 
pared with England. America has a “ greater tend- 
ency to look upon the existencc of mental disorders 
as a problem to be solved rather than a burden to be 
borne.” Factors causing differences between Eng- 
land and America are discussed, also legal, financial, 
and educational aspects of the problem. The author 
paints a very hopeful picture of the future of 
psychiatry in America—W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 


394. Marx, A. M. Mord im hysterischen Dam- 
merzustand. (Murder in a hysterical twilight state.) 
Arch. f. Krimin., 1929, 85, No. 4—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

395. Matz, P. B. Future incidence of nervous and 
mental disease among ex-service men. U. 8S. Vet. 
Bur. Med. Bull., 1930, 6, 642-653.—Expectation 
tables, with discussion, for the probability of war 
veterans developing nervous or mental disease. Based 
on data from veterans of all wars.—C. M. Louttit 
(Ohio). 

396. McCartney, J. L. The psychopathic hos- 
pitals of Japan. J. Verv. & Ment. Dis., 1930, 71, 
640-644.—A deseription of the Matsuzowa prefec- 
tural hospital in Toby .—R. A. Young (Boston Pery- 
chopathie Hospital). 

397. McCartney, J. L. Mental hygiene in a pub- 
lic health campaign. New England J. Med., 1930, 
(June).—R. k. Willoughby (Clark). 


398. Meerloo, A. M. Die psychische Hygiene in 
Holland. (Mental hygiene in Holland.) Zsch. f. 
psych. Hygiene, 1930, 3, 112-115.—The Dutch So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene was founded April 10, 
1930. It had formerly been a section of the Nether- 
lands Society for Psychiatry and Neurology.—H. 8. 
Clapp (Hawthorne, N. Y.). 

399. Menninger, K. A. The ameliccation of 
mental disease by influenza. J. Amer. Med. Asso. 
1930, 94, 630-634.—‘ Symptom manifestations of 
mental illness, i.e., ‘attacks of mental disease,’ are 
sometimes (1) precipitated by somatic infections 
disease, (2) aggravated by somatic infectious disease, 
(3) amelioraied by somatic infectious disease.” A 
bibliography and summary of iiterature is given in 
support of this statement. The author gives case 
histories of three cases of epilepsy, one of chronic 
mania, one of migraine, and one of idiocy which 
were either improved or cured by attacks of influenza. 
Various theories of explanation are indicated, the 
author tending toward the Freudian viewpoint.—W. 
T. Heron (Minnesota). 

400. Miller, C. Neuropathological considera- 
tions in epidemic encephalitis and Huntington's 
chorea. U. &. Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1930, 6, 661-662. 
—These ten are related in that their respective 
lesions involve the striospinal system. The parkin- 
sonian symptoms are due to lesion in the pallidal 
system, while the choreiform movements of Hunting- 
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ton’s disease are due to impairment of function of 
the neostriatum.—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 

401. Minkowski, M. E. Les idées de Bergson en 
psychopathologie. (The ideas of Bergson in psy- 
chopathology.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1929, 87, No. 3. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


402. Miskolezy, D. A schizophrenia kérszévet- 
— (The histopathology of schizophrenia.) 
agyar Orvosi Archivum, 1929, 30, 195-201.—The 
aa or studied 7 relatively acute cases of schizo- 
phrenia. In 5 cases there was a pathologic increase 
of lipoid substances present. The ganglionic cells 
showed the acute and chronic cellular changes of 
Nissl. In one case, with sepsis ante exitum, the Nissl 
alterations were especially visible. These changes in 
general are most marked in the third and fifth lay- 
ers. The frontal lobe is affected in the highest 
degree. It is not yet possible to distinguish be- 
tween the idio- and paratypie forms of the disease. 
Further studies of endogenous cases, not affected with 
other diseases, are necessary for that purpose.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 
403. Mygind, 8. H., & Dederding, D. Phenomena 
to the nervous system in Morbus Meniéri. 
Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 343-355.—Headache was the 
most common symptom; it oceurred in 91% of: the 
135 cases examined. It usually occurred paroxys- 
maticaliy with the bad periods of deafness, buzzings 
and giddiness and on the affected side. In many 
eases headache could be controlled by regulating the 
water metabolism. In 90% of the cases in which a 
lumbar puncture was made, an abnormal content of 
albumen or cells was found. An increased pressure 
was also generally found. In 80% of the cases a 
general fatigue was present. In a few cases par- 
esthesias and transient pareses of the abducent and 
facial nerves were observed. Medullar symptoms 
were rare, thus pom against the hypothesis of 
the origin of the aural phenomena in the medulla ob- 
longata. The most ener explanation for the 
aural and cerebral phenomena is an intracellular 
edema in the labyrinthal and cranial cavities, which 
are similar in their unyielding liquid systems.—M. B. 
Mitchell (Yale). 

404. Nathan, L., & Desbrousse, L. Les désen- 
chantés de la schizoidie. (Disillusionized schizoids.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1928, 86, No. 1—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

405. Noica,—. Observation d’un malade dont le 
diagnostic a été: “aphasie motrice” et a l’autopsie 
duquel on a trouvé des lésions lacunaires de para- 
lysie pseudobulbaire; observation d'un second 
malade chez qui on n’a constaté aucun trouble 
d’aphasie et 4 l’autopsie duquel on a trouvé une 
lésion dans la troisiéme frontale, dont le pied est 
conservé. (Report on a patient whose diagnosis had 
been “ motor aphasia” and at whose autopsy lacunar 
lesions of pseudo-bulbar paralysis were found; re- 
port on another patient who had had no aphasie dis- 
order and at whose autopsy a lesion was found in the 
third frontal convolution, the base of which was pre- 
served.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1930, 30, 70-74. 
—In 20 patients suffering from motor aphasia, sen- 
sory aphasia, and total aphasia the clinical diagnosis 
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was verified by autopsy. The two divergent oa 
as summarized in the title of the report, are deseri 


in detail—H. C. Syz (New York City). 

406. O’Brien, F. J. The psychiatric clinic as an 
aid to case work. Indiana Bull. Charities & Correc- 
tions, 1930, 180, 128-136.—(Soce. Sci. Abst. Tl: 
12297). 

407. Ossipowa, —. Wher die konstitutionellen 
Eigenschaften bei Chorea minor. (On constitu- 
tional idiosynerasies in chorea minor.) Zech. f. d. 
ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1930, 125, 69-82.—( Bibliog- 
raphia Eugenica). 

408. Paskind, H. A. Manic-depressive psychosis 
as seen in private practice. Arch. Neur. d Psychiat., 
1930, 23, 152-158.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. Il: 12282). 

409. Petrén, A. Simulation und Geisteskrank- 
heit. (Simulation and mental disease.) Acta psy- 
chiat. et neur., 1930, 5, 341-402.—After an exposi- 
tion of the general relationships between simulation 
and mental diseases, illustrated by cases from the 
writer’s experience, some relevant paragraphs of the 
new Swedish law for the treatment of the insane are 
discussed. It is now obligatory for every prison in 
Sweden to have a well qualified psychiatrist. Crimi- 
nals who either suffer from insanity or simulate in- 
sanity must be provided for in a psychiatric ward of 
the prison itself; ie., no longer is it possible to heave 
such criminals transferred to outside hospitals for 
the insane where escape may be easier—M. L. Rey- 
mert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

410. Petrén, A. Fran riksdagen. (From the 
Congress.) Svenska likart., 1930, 27, 1182-1193.— 
The new Swedish law for the care of the insane will 
go into effect Jan. 1, 1931. The present article, 
among other things, reviews Congressional measures 
regarding appropriations and new medical arrange- 
ments necessary for the enforcement of the new law. 
—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research ). 

411. Pignéde, —, & Abély, P. Etat de béatitude 
chez un schizophréne. (State of beatitude in a 
schizophrenic.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1929, 87, No. 5. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

412. Pohlisch, K. Alkohol. (Alcohol.) Fortsch. 
d. Neur. Psychiat. u. Grensgeb., 1930, 2, 417-422.— 
A review of the 1929 literature on alcoholic dis- 
turbances and psychoses. No significant advance has 
been made in the symptomatology of these diseases. 
A bibliography of 48 titles is listed—-R. H. Waters 
( Arkansas). 

413. Pohlisch, K. Symptomatische Psychose. 
(Symptomatic psychoses.) Fortsch. d. Neur. Psy- 
chiat. u. Grenageb., 1930, 2, 423-429.—A review of 
the 1929 literature, most of which deals with the de- 
seription of specifie cases. One or two papers deal 
with the problem of classification, e.g., Seelert re- 
duces all cases to one of three types: amnestic, de- 
lirious, and narrowing of consciousness. He also at- 
tempts to give the neural correlate of these three 
types, partial functional disturbance of the brain, 
effects of toxie poisons, and disturbance of the func- 
tioning of the brain stem. A bibliography of 35 
titles is given —R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 
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414. Querido, A. Merkwiirdige anatomische Ab- 
weichung in einem Fall von Chorea Huntingtonii. 
( Noteworthy anatomical variation in a case of 
Huntington’s chorea.) Zech. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psy- 
chiat., 1929, 122, 432-441.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

415. Rittershaus, E. Die Haftpflicht der Ange- 
horigen von Geisteskranken. (The duties of rela- 
tives in respect to the detention of the insane.) 
Arch. f. Krimin., 1930, 87, 66-72.—Every psychia- 
trist is amazed at the reckless manner in which rela- 
tives of the patient sign the so-called “bond” and 
withdraw him from the institution, despite the specific 
warning concerning possible unfavorable results. It 
is remarkable that such results are not heard of more 
frequently, although there is considerable conceal- 
ment. Of many suicides, for instance, one learns by 
accident only. If a ease gets into the newspapers, 
the statement is made that the “sured” patient was 
released from the hospital and forthwith public 
opinion is brought to bear vigorously against the 
medical authorities whe so carelessly permitted the 
patient to be released. Rittershaus mentions two 
sample cases, one an ax murder and the other an at- 
tempted murder by means of a revolver. The writer 
brings out the point strongly that it is not the med- 
ical authorities who are to blame, but shortcomings 
in the law. A scheme is presented for placing full 
responsibility upon relatives for the criminal acts of 
persons who have been withdrawn from institutions 
against the advice of the authorities—P. C. Squires 


(Clinton, N. Y.). 

416. Rosenstein, L., & Salkind, A. B. Mental 
hygiene activities in Russia (U. 8S. S. R.). Ment. 
Hygiene, 1930, 14, 643-660.—Part I (by Rosenstein), 
the development of mental hygiene by the Soviets is 
a public health measure. The program includes a 
committee for the improvement of working and liv- 
ing conditions, special legal psychiatric clinies, pre- 
vention clinics, periodic mental health examinations, 
special hospitals, preventoriums and rest homes. At- 
tention is given to university students, workers in in- 
dustry (especially in dangerous occupations), con- 
ditions of home and sex life, and the individual’s per- 
sonality. Part II (by Salkind), the fundamentals 
and practice of mental hygiene in adolescence and 
youth in Soviet Russia, are diseussed. Hygiene is 
intimately bound up with education and the funda- 
mental principle of education in Russia is the tend- 
ency to collective education. This ineludes hygiene, 
physical and athletic development and control of the 
environment of the child at school and at home. Sex 
education is stressed.—F. McKinney (Chicago). 

417. Rothwein, E.. & Holub, A. Ein Fall von 
Horstummeln. (A case of mutism with comprehen- 
sion.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, No. 3.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

418. Schilder, P. Clinical note on the conver- 
gence reaction especially in alcoholics. J. Nerv. ¢ 
Ment. Dis., 1930, 71, 732-734.—R. A. Young (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

419. Schou, H. J. Volksheilanstalten fiir Nerv- 
ése. (Public sanitaria for the nervous.) Acta 
psychiat. et neur., 1930, 5, 303-310.—Brief history 
of public sanitaria for the constantly numerically 
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. “general nervousness” with special ref- 
erence to the Scandinavian countries, Germany, and 
France. Both the medical profession and the gen- 
eral public must be educated to see the need for such 
institutions, especially for egal in moderate eco- 
nomic cireumstances. Publie opinion, which has 
brought money and the backing of science to tuber- 
culosis and cancer, must now also be aroused to see 
the pressing need for help in the case of “the dis- 
ease of our time.” Interesting side-lights are also 
given on the possible effect of the Danish state acci- 
dent insurance laws (1898) and the disability insur- 
ance laws (1921) on the increase (from’3% in 1921 
to 9% in 1927) in the number of persons receiving 
state aid for nervous diseases—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

420. Shelden, W. D., & Lillie, W. I. Importance 
of visual fields as an aid in localization of brain 
tumors. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1930, 94, 677-682.— 
A series of case histories and diagrams showing 
the impairment of vision which may oceur with brain 
tumors.—W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 

421. Souques, A., & Baruk, H. Autopsie d’un cas 
d’amusie (avec aphasie) chez un professeur de 
piano. (An autopsy of a case of amusia with 
aphasia in a teacher of piano.) Rev. newr., 1930, 36, 
545-556.—The article deals with a case of total 
Wernicke aphasia covering all the modalities of 
language. owever, the patient showed a relative 
conservation of musical language. After his death, 
an autopsy showed a large area of mollities in the 
left hemisphere occupying nearly all the temporal 
lobe, while the right hemisphere was intact. There- 
fore the authors think that there is a special center 
for amusia which is independent and susceptible of 
being affected separately—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

422. Szel, T. Az clmebetegség mint témegijelen- 
ség. (Mental disease as a mass phenomenon.) 
Magyar Stat. Szemle, 1929, 7, 453-476; 589-614.— 
(Soe. Sci. Abst. IL: 12284). 


423. Thode, —. Die Eingliederung der offenen 
Geisteskrankenfiirsorge in die 6ffentliche und pri- 
vate Gesundheitsfiirsorge und Wohlfahrtspflege. 
(The uniting of the exre of the mentally ill with the 

ublic and private health and welfare care.) Zsch. 
Hygiene, 190, 3, 106-111.—Additional re- 

rks in favor of uniting the outside care of the 
mentally ill with other health work.—H. 8. Clapp 
(Hawthorne, N. Y.). | 


424. Thurzé, J. A humoralpathologiai vizsgalatok 
a dementia praecoxn4l, fétekintettel a pleohaemo- 
lysises reactiéra. (The serologic diagnosis of de- 
mertia praecox by means of the pleohemolytic reac- 
tion.) Magyar Orvosi Archivum, 1929, 30, 289-313. 
—Following the method of investigation made public 
by Benedek and De&k in 1911, the author treated 3 
test cases with dementia praecox serum, using proper 
control inoculations, and found in the animals so 
treated that the normal ones contained hemolysin, 
while those suffering from dementia praecox or de- 
mentia paralytica progressiva showed 5% washed 
red blood corpuscles. Inoculations with the serum 
of healthy persons, paralyties, epilepties, or such es 


were afflicted with maniacal] depressions or mental 
disorders showed in most cases almost no hemolysin 
formation at all, while inoculations with dementia 
— serum produced in the treated animals 

molysin formation on a large sea le. This differ- 
ence presented itself in every series of experiments. 
It is, therefore, safely to be presumed that the hemo- 
lysin formation caused by the inoculation of patients 
afflicted with dementia praecox may safely be re- 

rded as a specific and cbaracteristic humoral attri- 

ute of dementia praecox. This may best be called 

positive pleohemolytic reaction—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 

425. Tredgold, A. F. An account of the report 
of the joint Mental Deficiency Committee of the 
Board of Education and the Board of Control, 1929. 
J. Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, No. 311—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

426. Troilo, E. B. Consideraciones sobre el diag- 
nostico y el tratamiento de la afasia en los nifios. 
(Considerations on the diagnosis and treatment of 
aphasia in children.) Bol. instit. psiquiat., 1930, 3, 
6-17. —Troilo, after considering the diagnosis of ten 
eases studied in a school for aphasic children in La 
Plata in the Argentine Republic, finds no real evi- 
dence for believing the children to be victims of true 
aphasia, since they are also mentally retarded, epi- 
leptic, ete. He does not advise schools devoted ex- 
clusively to the reeducation of aphasic children, and 
—_ with authorities that true aphasia in children 

Maw}. if ever, exists—M. Higgins (Worcester, 


427. Uller, O. Ein Fall von Anenzephalie. (A 
ease of anencephaly.) Acta psychiat. et neur., 1928, 
3, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

428. Van Nuys, W. C. Epilepsy and delinquency. 
Indiana Bull. Charities & Corrections, 1930, 180, 95- 
98.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IT: 12275). 

429. Vermeylen, G. Le probléme psycho-patho- 
logique des hallucinations. (The psychopatho!og- 
ical problem of hallucinations.) J. de neur. et de psy- 
chiat., 1929, 29, 662-687.—The author gives a brief 
review 0. previous concepts of hallucinations and 
pseudo-hallucinations and quotes some definitions 
made by other psychiatrists. He expresses the view 
that a hallucination is not a spontaneous perception 
but the outcome of a long series of morbid mental 
processes, of mental ruminaticns that are intimately 
linked up with the total personality. As far back as 
1910 Blondel asserted that a hallucination was the 
expression of ideas that have long ripened in the ego, 
the sensory affirmation of which, however, may dis- 
guise their true character. It is on this basis that hal- 
lucinations must be studied, and it will be found that 
they are of different value in different cases, that 
organic and mental factors may enter into their 
genesis in varying combinations. We do not have to 
deal with a disorder of an elementary function, but 
with a disturbance of the “ moral world” of the indi- 
vidual as a whole, with a sensory translation of striv- 
ings which the patient has often hidden from him- 
self. According to the author there exists in men- 
tal disorders a particular psychic regression which 
leads back to inferior states of evolution. Some 
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characteristics of this regressive condition especially 
favor the formation of hallucinations, namely, a 
sense of reality oriented according to the internal 
psychic world, a catathymie predominance of affec- 
tivity and a disappearance of the guiding réle of 
word logic and thought, a projection of subjective 
experiences, and a reconstruction of the universe ac- 
cording to emotional needs. In addition a special 
“hallucinatory disposition” is assumed which is 
based on a particularly easy liberation of automatic 
elements and on a tendency to sensory and spatial 
objectivation. The bibliography contains 24 refer- 
ences.—H. C. Sys (New York City). 

430. Vermeylen, G., Van Bogaert, L., & Vervaeck, 
P. Syndrome cerebello-pyramidal et mental au 
cours de la varicelle. (Pyramido-cerebellar and 
mental syndrome in the course of chicken-pox.) 
J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1930, 30, 39-45.—The 
authors describe a rare combination of phenomena 
which oceurred in the course of chicken-pox in a gi 
of 14. The rather slight eruption of varicellae was 
accompanied by a pyramido-cerebellar syndrome and 
by a mental disturbance similar to that observed in 
epidemic encephalitis of children. These symptoms 
were superimposed upon a constitutional manic-de- 
pressive disorder and disappeared after a few weeks. 
A bibliography of 19 titles is given—H. C. Syz 
(New York City). 

431. Wartenberg, R. Systemerkrankungen des 
Riickenmarks, Degenerativerkrankungen. (Sys- 
temic diseases of the spinal cord. Degenerative dis- 
eases.) Fortsch. d. Newr. Psychiat. u. Grenzge>., 
1930, 2, 441-457.—A review of the 1929 literature, 
with a bibliography of 156 titles Most of the papers 
deal with problems of classification, diagnosis and 
treatment.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

432. Wechsler, I. 8. The legend of the preven- 
tion of mental disease. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1930, 
95, 24-26—The author states his belief that the 
various methods advoeated for the prevention of men- 
tal disease promise a great deal more than they can 
fulfil. He believes that the advancement of our 
knowledge would be more rapid if less noise were 
made about it—W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 

433. Wetzel, A. Die Bingliederung der offenen 
Geisteskrankenfiirsorge in die éffentliche und pri- 
vate Gesundheitsfiirsorge und Wohlfahrtspflege. 
(The uniting of the care of the mentally ill with the 
publie and private health and welfare care.) Zsch. 
f. psych. Hygiene, 1930, 3, 97-99.—A brief statement 
is given in favor of the union of the organization for 
the outside care of the mentally ill with the other 
health organizations. The article is written from the 
point of view of the large cities. —H. S. Clapp (Haw- 
thorne, N. Y.). 

434. White, W. A. Mental hygiene. Scient. Mo., 
1930, 31, 346-349.—The general importance of this 
line of study is presented—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

435. Yeomans, R. EB. Who are the “criminal in- 
sane”? Ment. Hygiene, 1930, 14, 672-696.—An 
analysis of 50 eases committed to the Boston State 
Hospital indicates that the “criminal imsane” 
tient does not come from amy one economic or civil 


nor does he fall within any narrow limit. 
He is a member of society who because of mental 
abnormality commits a crime, or who because of the 
situation in which he finds himself after the com- 
mission of a crime becomes psychotic. The problem 
of prevention becomes, then, a problem of society as 
a whole——F. McKinney (Chicago). 
[See also abstracts 127, 139, 165, 204, 213, 216, 222, 
223, 224, 231, 264, 273, 323, 484, 504, 524, 557, 594, 
— 684, 688, 690, 729, 756, 757, 808, 819, 
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436. Allers, R. Das Werden der sittlichen Per- 
son. (The growth of the moral personality.) Frei- 
burg: Herder, 1929. Pp. viii+ 316. M. 6.20.—W. 
S. Hunter (Clark). 

437. Alpha. Die Wirkung der Untersuchungs- und 
der Strafhaft. (The effect of detention for investi- 
gation and for punishment.) Monatssch. f. Krim- 
psychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1930, 21, 296-299.—( Soc. 
Sei. Abst. II: 12261). 

438. Amano, T. A point of view on productive 
process in literature. Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 
3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

439. [Anon.] The progress of Basic. Psyche, 
1929, 10, 1-38.—Basie proposes to evolve a language 
whieh will be British, American, scientific, interna- 
tional, and commercial. There will be a basic vocab- 
ulary which will be adequate to all needs. It will 
select the fundamental words in current language 
which will serve as a language for all nations, and 
these ean be gotten on one sheet of note paper. The 
advent of the “talkies” necessitates finding a uni- 
versal language for the parts of the world into which 
they will go. Competition will be keen between 
Basie and Esperanto. But synthetic have 
numerous disadvantages to overeome. owever, 
Basie satisfies all conditions necessary to an interna- 
tional language. Basic could be mastered in a single 
day for purposes of reading. Unlike Esperanto, it 
does not need to appeal to authority—T. R. Garth 
(Denver). 

440. [Anon.] The psychology of debabelization 
—the mnemonic minimum. Psyche, 1930, 11, 1-5. 
—It is announced that the first two volumes in Basic 
are shortiy to be issued. The next thing for con- 
sideration is the psychological factor involved in de- 
babelization in the problem of a universal language. 
The vocabulary in a 600-word mnemonic form has 
been designed for those who wish reduction of pho- 
netie assimilation to a minimum—TZ. R. Garth 
(Denver). 

441. Aoki, 8. The intellectual tendency of juve- 
nile delinquents. Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No 2. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

442. Arp, W. Das Staatsbewusstsein. Ein 
Beitrag zur Bildungspsychologie. (Consciousness 
of the state. A contribution to group psychology.) 
Hamburg: Broschek, 1930. Pp. vii+191. M. 8.00. 
—W. 8. Hunter (Clark). 


,443. Ayres, H. M., & Greet, W. C. American 
speech records at Columbia University. Amer. 
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Speech, 1930, 5, 333-358—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 
12433). 


444. Bahle, J. Zur Psychologie des musikalischen 
Gestaltens. Eine Urtersuchung tiber das Kom- 
ponieren auf experimenteller und _historischer 
Grundlage. (The psychology of musical forms. An 
investigation of composition on an experimental and 
historical basis.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 74, 
290-390.—The question of musical creation (com- 
position) has been diseussed at length and from 
many angles. In the introduction to this article the 
author discusses briefly three types of treatment of 
the problem. These are first, the speculative-philo- 
sophical, exemplified by Plato, Aristotle, Schelling 
and Schopenhauer; second, the philosophy of art or 
esthetics, as found in the works of Schumann, 
Weber, Wagner and Pfitzner; third, the empirical- 
historical method, of which Dilthey represents one 
hase of investigation and Dessoir, Volkelt and 

titz another phase. The shortcomings and errors 
of each type are indicated. The author defines tlie 
scope of his investigation as follows: “ We limit our- 
selves to those processes which composers call 
‘musical inspiration.’ The psychic process in motive 
building, the production of thematic and melodic 
forms ... is the object of our study.” The sub- 
jects, thirteen in number, were all aécomplished 
musicians, teachers, and students of music. They 
were asked to produce compositions under certain 
conditions. The tasks were of two types. First, the 
group deseribed as expression compositions (Aus- 
drucksaufgaben) included a series as follows; the 
momentary ground mood, a personal experience of 
an emotional sort, the feeling complexes of serenity 
sadness, pain, pride, anger and hate. The second 
group, described as representation compositions 
(Darstellungsaufgaben), called for the representa- 
tion of a miser, a sick person and a minstrel. The 
subjects were instructed to report how they found 
the motif and what it represented in detail. The ad- 
mission is made that a sharp distinction between the 
two groups of tasks and attiiudes could not be 
rigidly maintained by the subjects. The results are 
diseussed under these heads: (1) the form of ex- 
pression motive, (2) the musica! form of representa- 
tion motives, (3) simultaneous use of the expression 
and representation motives, (4) the form of pure 
formal motive, (5) general summary. Excerpts 
from the compositions are given in an appendix — 
W. Berry (Rochester). 


445. Barentsen, P. A. Gezinsleven in Kennemer- 
land. I (Family life in Kennemer Land. I.) 
Mensch en Maatschappij, 1928, 4, No. 1, 2.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


446. Barnes, H. E. The story of punishment. 
Boston: Stratford, 1930. Pp. vii+ 292. $3.00.— 
This work sets forth in a summary manner the his- 
tory of the methods used down through the ages in 
the attempt to repress crime. The author discusses 
the following main topics: historic methods of as- 
certaining guilt, crime and punishment in early so- 
ciety, methods of inflicting corporal punishment, 
transportation as a method of punishment, the re- 
form of the criminal law between 1750 and 1850, the 
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rise and development of prisons, the nature and evils 
of imprisonment, the progress of penology, capital 
unishment, and treatment versus punishment. Se- 
lected references are given at the end of each chap- 
ter. The book is inseribed to Clarence 8. Darrow, 
“the foremost American opponent of juristic sav- 
agery.” Barnes stresses the need for the psycho- 
logical and psychiatric attack upon problems of 
crime. The jury system is entirely inadequate to the 
evaluation of expert testimony concerning mental 
status. “ Psychiatry in the conventional courtroom: 
(1) represents the imperfect and misleading testi- 
mony of eminent experts which is nullified and per- 
verted by the technicalities of the procedure under 
which it is divulged; (2) would be of little signifi- 
eance even if completely expounded, because it must 
be interpreted by incompetent and ignorant men; 
(3) has little or no relevance because the psychia- 
trist is dealing with medical considerations while the 
court is governed by the theologico-metaphysical 
concepts derived from antiquity and the Middle Ages 
that have no more scientific standing and validity 
than witeheraft, astrology and alchemy.”—P. C. 
Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

447. Barnhoorn, J. A. J. UWhersicht iiber die Hol- 
landische psychiatrisch-juristische Literatur seit 
1995. (Review of the Dutch psychiatric-juristic lit- 
erature since 1925.) Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. 
Strafrechtsref., 1930, No. 6, 355-363.—Barnhoorn 
considers the literature grouping itself around the 
“law governing the supplementation and alteration in 
the conditions under which jegal treatment of persons 
who were mentally deficient or mentally diseased at 
the time of the commission of the crime is to be car- 
ried out. In short, the law dealing with the matter of 
handling the criminal psychopath.” This law went 
into effect Nov. 1, 1928.—W. Beck (Leipzig). 


448. Bates, 8. The prison of the future. Ment. 
Hygiene, 1930, 14, 628-642.—Because America has 
not solved the problem of the prison the author 
speaks of the prison of the future. Buildings and 
equipment will be of such a nature as to lend them- 
selves to programs of rehabilitation. They will be 
manned by persons trained in the science of under- 
standing human nature. Attention will be given to 
the fact that idleness leads to evil thoughts and deeds. 
There will be individualization of corrective and pro- 
tective treatment. There will be no diminution of in- 
sistence on strict law obedience and enforcement.—F. 
McKinney (Chicago). 

449. L. L. Oulture and environment. 
Soc. Forces, 1930, 8, 327-334.—Bernard attacks the 
strict culture interpretationists for their tendency to 
assume culture as an underived social entity and to 
start with it as a first eause. This error flows from 
the opposing of the two concepts culture and en- 
vironment. All phases of culture have i out 
of the old natural environment as a result of man’s 
attempt to make more successful adjustments to it. 
In this process four phases of cultural development 
ean be distinguished, although they do not exist in- 
dependently of one another. The first phase is the 
transformation of the materials of the old natural 
environment into tools, shelter, ornament and later 
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into machines and equipment for transportation. 
The second phase consists in the modification of the 
behavior of living things and includes both domesti- 
eation and education. The third form of cultural 
environment was brought about by the objectifica- 
tion of symbolie processes such as art and written 
language. The fourth phase is really a composite 
of the other three and is distinct from them only in 
a functional sense. It embraces the field of social in- 
stitutions and may be called the derivative control 
environment. This fourfold classification of culture 
is suggested to take the place of the old dual classifi- 
cation into material and non-material culture.—D. 
Katz (Princeton). 


450. Bertling, C. T. De religieuze emotie in de 
primitieve mentaliteit. (Religious emotion in the 
primitive mentality.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 
1930, 6, No. 1—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

451. Beth, K. Aufgabe und Methode in der Re- 
ligionspsychologie. (Problems and methods in the 
psychology of religion.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 
1930, 3, 5-10.—The psychology of religion is “ dep 

sychology” since it is concerned with the deepest 
ayer of man’s nature; it ean not be atomistic, and 
also not completely experimental-empirica! psychol- 
ogy. More than the other psychological disciplines 
it is destined to the study of wholes and the phenom- 
ena of structure. By means of questioning, ete., one 
secures a cross-section of the mind of the person ob- 
served; since, however, descriptive likenesses can 
mean something dynamically different, one must fol- 
low by obtaining a longitudinal section through the 
religious life of the same individual. This shows the 
close relationship in which religious psychology stands 
to characterology. Beth also goes intc further impli- 
cations, e.g., in the history of religion—A. Rémer 
(Leipzig). 

452. Beurschaper, —. Die innere Tatseite beim 
Gliicksspiel mit Geldspielautomaten. (The inner 
motive in gambling with machines.) Arch. f. Krimin., 
1928, 83, No. 3/4.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

453. Béhme, A. MHeilung von verbrecherischer 
Verznlagung. (The cure of criminal disposition.) 
Krimin. Monatsh., 1930, 4, 169-174.—The writer con- 
siders the question whether there is possible a cure 
of criminal tendencies through the services of psychia- 
try and medicine. He discusses particularly the 
treatment of offenders of the homosexual type. The 
method of castration has too many practical draw- 
backs, although he gives three cases in which this 
method has been successful in curing the criminal 
tendencies. The psychoanalytic attack, especially 
that of Stekel, is summarized; many claims have been 
put forward by psychoanalysts in respect to the au- 
thenticity of their cures in this field. Béhme con- 
cludes that the above modes of approach to the sexual 
offender have sometimes produced beneficial resuits, 
but that these methods are in no way panaceas, as 
some seem to imply. The crucial point is to get hold 
of young offenders and obtain their cooperation in 
working a cure. Moreover, every effort must be made 
to bring about a more intimate linkage between the 


criminal judges, physicians and police. Only 


through the union of these three forces can an ade- 


quate solution of the delinquency problem be brought 
about.—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

454. Bolley, A. Gebetsstimmung und Gebet. 
(Prayer and the prayer attitude.) Diisseldorf: Pid. 
hm 1930. Pp. 248. M. 12.00.—A. Rémer (Leip- 
zig). 

455. Borden, H. G. Factors for prediction of 
parole success. J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1928, 19, 
No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

456. Bouman, EK. H. De strafrechte, de psychiate 
en hun gemeenschappelike taak. (Penal law, the 
psychiatrist and his social task.) Mensch en Maat- 
schappij, 1928, 4, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

457. Brandstitter, H. Socialpidagogische Be- 
trachtungen zur Gefiangnisarbeit. (Socio-pedagog- 
ical observations on prison labor.) Monatssch. f. 
Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1930, No. 5, 257- 
273.—Prison labor has no longer attached to it the 
meaning of an evil. It is today (or ought to be) an 
avenue to education, a means of socialization, the best 
possible way of producing adaptation to a free so- 
ciety. Prison labor results in ineuleating the spirit 
of work into the convict, through which he comes to 
appreciate the value of profitable expenditure of time 
and money for the common welfare. Furthermore, 
this labor increases the industry of the prisoner and 
traims his endurance and flexibility. randstitter 
brings up various problems connected with the dif- 
ferent vocational groups (husbandry, skilled and un- 
skilled industrial labor, mental work, business). His 
presentation of the matter is clear and factual; his 
diseussion earnest and thoroughly fundamental. Ref- 
erences to the literature—W. Beck (Leipzig). 


458. Bruce, A. A., & Pitzgerald, T. 8. A study 
of crime in the city of Memphis, Tenn. J. Crim. 
Law & Crimin., 1928, 19, No. 2—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

459. Bruen, ©. The artistic process. Psyche, 
1930, 10, 41-59.—The artistic process is impelled by 
the psychic life as it works itself out. Since tenden- 
tial happenings have pulsion and are directive, the 
artistic process is profoundly determined thereby. 
Of these tendencies the most fundamental are the 
emotions, but sentiment arises therefrom: The artistic 
process affords the developing sentiment a broad 
field of operation. However, the artistic process in- 
volves the whole of psychic life—T. R. Garth 
(Denver). 

460. Burke, D. W. Youth and crime. JU. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bur., 1930, 196, 202.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. Il: 
12263). 

461. Byloff, F. Die Arsenmorde in Steiermark. 
(The arsenic murders in Styria.) Monatssch. f. 
Krimpsychol. wu. Strafrechtsref., 1930, 21, 1-14— 
The author summarizes: “The explanation of the 
number, the type and the technique of arsenic mur- 
ders in the Alpine countries lies, in our opinion, in 
the magical conception of this crime among the peas- 
ant population. Arsenic is still looked upon as 4 
magical agent, its use as a magical art, and murder 
by poisoning as a magical death. The Alpine peas- 
ants, in whom the idea of criminal magie 150 years 
ago led to the legal consequences of damage by magic 
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are familiar with arsenic and use it in their own way 
because they have not yet overcome the idea of 
magic.”—W. Beck (Leipzig). 

462. Caldwell, M. G@. Juvenile delinquency in 
Wisconsin. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 87-95.—The study 
concerns the Wisconsin institutional delinquent boy. 
He tends to be young at commitment (mean age, 13.4 
years), to offend most frequently by stealing, to have 
an accomplice in his delinquent acts, to have a previ- 
ous institutional record; and relatively more fre- 
quently than is to be expected on the basis of the 
incidence of the various groups in the general popu- 
lace, to orm below the average on an intelligence 
test, to a member of a large family (5 or more 
children) in a crowded home, to exist in counties 
without probation officers, to be employed, to profess 
a belief in the Catholie faith, and to possess nts 
who are unskilled laborers, low-salaried, foreign- 
born, dependent upon charitable agencies, immoral, 
and of questionable heredity.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

463. Campbell, ©. M. Crime and punishment; 
from the point of view of the psychopathologist. 
J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1928, 19, No. 2.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark): 

464. Casamajor, M. [Ed.] Social hygiene bib- 
liography. J. Soc. Hygiene, 1929, 15, No. 7.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

465. Cason, H. Methods of preventing and elim- 
inating annoyances. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1930, 
25, 40-48.—Methods suggested by the author for 
dealing with annoyances are: (1) wey the stim- 
ulus and avoiding the situation, (2) the direct use of 
the will, (3) delaying the response, (4) classifying 
and thinking about the external situation, (5) think- 
ing about the causes and rature of the feeling of an- 
noyance, (6) the use of wit and humor, and (7) 
repeating the stimulus. There are marked differences 
between people in the matter of common annoyances; 
and the most effective methods will also vary in the 
same person at different times. There is no claim 
that all annoyances are injurious and should be elim- 
inated. No attempt should be made to remove some 
of them, because they may -be beneficial when they 
act as a tonic.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

466. Cason, H. Common annoyances: a psycho- 
logical study of every-day aversions and irritations. 
Psychol. Monog., 1930, 40, No. 182. Pp. 218.—The 
author made an exhaustive collection of statements of 
concrete annoyances, aversions and irritations from 
individual people, together with the concrete stimuli 
and situations which evoked these unpleasant re- 
sponses. The general methods of studying feelings 
and specific methods of collecting statements of com- 
mon am.oyances are discussed. A complete list of 
the common annoyances with frequencies is presented 
together with a scale for scoring them. The author 
also collected 7200 explanations from 535 different 
individuals as to why the annoyances were unpleas- 
ant. The data are presented in tables, classifications 
and frequencies. is study represents an experi- 
mental attempt to analyze the source and nature of 
the many aversions we have towards our fellows. 74 
oe are appended.—R. C. Travis (Western Re- 
serve). 
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467. Chatterjee, M. Juvenile offenders in Oal- 
cutta. Calcutta Rev., 1930, 34, 417-421.—(Soc. Sei. 
Abst. II: 12264). 


468. Clemen, ©. Die Anwendung der Psycho- 
analyse auf die Erklarung der israelitisch-jiidischen 
Religion. (The application of psychoanalysis to the 
explanation of the Israelite-Jewish religion.) Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 77, 1-14.—The purpose of 
this article is to examine critically the attempt of 
the Freudian school to explain the Jewish religion 
through psychoanalysis. The author diseusses such 
topies as Hosea’s marriage, the blowing of the ram’s 
horn, the observance of the sabbath, and the ritual of 
eating. He comes to the conclusion that the Jewish 
religion has not been explained so far through psy- 
choanalysis, but that the so-called explanations al 
been made largely through a misinterpretation of 
texts and through a blind belief that the theories of 
Freud are applicable everywhere.—K. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 


469. Collins, ©. F. Court requests psychiatric 
service clinic for criminals; supplemental memo- 
randum. J. Crim. Law ¢ Crimin., 1928, 19, No. 3.— 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 


470. Cooper, P. Notes on psychological race dif- 
ferences. Soc. Forces, 1930, 8, 425-426.—The au- 
thor gave 56 negro students the Allport Ascendance- 
Submission test and found no significant differences 
between their scores and the norms established by the 
Allports on white students.—D. Katz (Princeton). 

471. Crookshank, F. G. The sexual problems of 
adolescence and adult life. Psyche, 1930, 10, 3-21. 
—This paper gives a general view of individual psy- 
chology and shows how it may be applied to daily 
life. There are such topics as individual psychology 
and the ethical problem, the meaning of sexual re- 
pression, the evolution of the sex life in the individ- 
ual—T. R. Garth (Denver). 

472. Crcokshank, F. G. The sexual problems of 
adolescence and adult life. II. Psyche, 1930. 11, 
21-40.—Sexual tabu, stifling of curiosity, unhapp 
home atmosphere, are some of the sources of blund- 
ers into which the child falls. These give rise to a 
style of life which is adhered to throughout one’s 
development. Numerous illustrations of this are 
presented.—T. R. Garth (Denver). 

473. D’Agostino, V. Plinio il giovane e il prob- 
lema del suicidio. (Pliny the younger and the prob- 
lem of suicide.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1930, 8, No. 2. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

474. De Keijser, J. L. M. De emotionaliteit der 
vrouw bij de natuurvolken. (The emotionality of 
woman among primitive peoples.) Mensch en Maat- 
schaapij, 1928, 4, No. 5, 6—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

475. Deller, E. The Englishman and the law. 
Int. J. Ethics, 1930, 40, 330-337.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
IT: 3531). 

476. Densmore, F. Music of the Winnebago and 
Menominee Indians of Wisconsin. Smithsoman 
Instit. Explorations ¢ Field Work, 1928, 1929, No. 
3011, 189-198.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. I1: 12479). 
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477. De Vries, J. Over den bouw der sprookjes. 
(The structure of proverbs.) Mensch en Maat- 
schappij, 1928, 4, No. 1—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

478. Drezen, E. Academician Marr’s Japhetic 
theory. Weekly News Bull., Soc. Cultural Relations, 
1929, 5, 3-4.—( Soc. Sci, Abst. II: 12434). 

479. Duncan, H. G., & Duncan, W. L. Supersti- 
tions and sayings among the Southern Highlanders. 
J. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1929, 42, No. 165.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

480. Eliasberg, W. Der Arzt und das Wirt- 
schaftsleben. (The physician and economic life.) 
Psychol. u. Med., 1928, 3, No. 3-—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

481. Eliot, T. D. Bereavement as a problem for 
family research and technique. Family, 1930, 11, 
114-115.—(Soe, Sci. Abst. 12192). 

482. Engelhardt, L. Legenden um einen unbe- 
kannten Titer. (Legends concerning an unknown 
erimina’) Arch. f. Krimin., 1930, 87, 28-40.—This 
is an account and discussion of the various more or 
less fantastic accounts that have grown up around 
the criminal activities of an unidentified “Jack the 
Ripper ” who in the year 1888 terrorized London by 
a series of murders. One story has it that these 
murders were solved by a clairvoyant named Robert 
Lees, who took the police to the very house of the 
murderer; this murderer was according to this tale 
one of the famous physicians of Londow. Engelhardt, 
after reviewing a number of critical investigations 
into the legends woven around the subject, finally 
quotes Sir Robert Anderson as saying that enough 
nonsense, if nonsense were physically ponderable, has 
been written about these Jack the Ripper murders to 
sink a dreadnought.—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

483. Evans-Pritchard, EB. E. The morphology 
and function of magic. Amer. Anthrop., 1929, 31, 
619-641.—(Soe. Sei. Abst. II: 12468). 

484. Parnell, F. J. The peychiatrist in social 
work. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1930, 71, 397-408.— 
(Soc. Sei. Abst. IL: 13773). 

485. Fant, A. Die Religion im Zeitalter der Tech- 
nik. (Reliion in the technological age.) Stutt- 
gart: Volksbundes, 1930. Pp. 22. M. .60.—<A. 
Rémer (Leipzig). 

486. Fehér, J. Hit és vallaés az Amerikai In- 
did4noknél. (Faith and religion among the Ameri- 
ean Indians.) A Féldgémb, 1929, 1, 7-10.—(Soe. 
Sei. Abst. II: 12480). 

487. Ferrari, G. ©. Psychologie der Juristen. 
(Psychology of jurists.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 
1930, 36, 209-214.—This article was to have been in- 
corporated in the Festschrift for O. Lipmann, to 
which the preceding issue of this journal was devoted. 
The author claims that jurists as a class lack under- 
standing of emotional factors. Dealing as they do 
with events which are products of passion, they are 
still unsympathetic to an introspective approach to 
the processes of motivation. This is especially evi- 
dent in the Italian juvenile courts, where judges 
normally render decisions in utter ignorance of the 
nature of instincts and other facts of child psychol- 
ogy. Commendation is given to Lipmann’s contribu- 
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tions to this branch of legal psychology.—G. W. 
Hartmann (Berlin). 


488. Ferri, E. A character study and life history 
of Violet Gibson, who attempted the life of Benito 
Mussolini. J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1928, 19, No. 2. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


489. Fish, A. Psychology and history. Common- 
wealth Rev., Univ. Oregon, 1929, 11, 66-68.—(Soe: 
Sei. Abst. IT: 12365). 

490. Pletcher, R., & Fletcher, M. The frequency 
distribution of voting in Saint Louis. Soc. Forces, 
1930, 8, 427-429.—-The distribution of election pre- 
einets according to the percentage of votes cast for 
the first presidential elector on the Democratic ticket 
in St. Louis in 1928 is of the same general type of 
distribution as in the 1924 election in spite of pro- 
nounced shifts in political preference and displace- 
ments in ward alignment in the two elections. The 
distributions in both cases show little of the bi- 
modalism, suggestive of controlled votes, which ap- 
peared in a similar study of voting in Philadelphia 
by Stuart Rice.—D. Katz (Princeton). 

491. Franken, —. Kurze Betrachtung iiber Ur- 
sache, Beweggrund und Zweck mit Bezug auf die 
verbrecherische Tat. (A brief consideration of 
cause, motive and purpose with reference to the 
ermminal act.) Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Straf- 
rechtsref., 1930, 21, 207-211.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 
13760). 

492. Frayser, M. E. The use of leisure in selected 
rural areas of South Carolina. South Carolina 
Agric. Exper. Sta. Bull., 1930, No. 263. Pp. 87.— 
(Soe. Sei. Abst. II: 13325). 


493. Frede, L. The educational system in the 
penal institutions of Thuringia. Ment. Hygiene, 
1930, 14, 610-627.—As a safeguard against a prison 
reform falling with the death of a great reformer, 
those carrying out the reform are in fall conformity 
with the Ministry of Justice of Thuringia. The pro- 
gressive system with gradations of privileges and 
mitigations is used, and has the aim of gradually 
loosening penal restraint and of facilitating the steps 
of transition from prison confinement to a life of 
liberty. The prisoners are given books, flowers, Sun- 
day walks, self-government, exercise, photographs of 
loved ones and a vacation. Iron gratings and rifles 
have been largely dispensed with and prison escapes 
have diminished ever since. The system trains for 
self-government and self-responsibility—F. Me- 
Kinney (Chicago). 

494. Fries, E. The social psychology of blind- 
ness. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1930, 25, 14-25.— 
The author, who is blind, points out that success in 
overcoming blindness is mainly a personal ard life- 
long struggle of the handicapped individual. iis 
suecess or failure, however, will be determined largely 
by the attitude of his family and the public toward 
him as a blind person. The blind person must never 
lose his nerve, or the determination to succeed. The 
publie should not pity or pamper him, but treat him 
as a normal person, recognizing the only limitation 
to be blindness—C. H. Johnson (Bosten Psycho- 
pathie Hospital). 
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495. Fiirges, W. Die Gedankenwelt der Arbeiter 
und die christliche Gemeinde. (The thought world 
of the worker and the Christian community.) Re- 
form. Kirchenstg., 1930, 80, 241-244—-A, Rémer 
(Leipzig). 

496. Gamio, M. Mexican immigration to the 
United States; a study of human migration and ad- 
justment. Chicago: Univ. Chieago Press, 1930. Pp. 
280. $3.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


497. Geurtjens, M. 8. C. Associatiebegrippen bij 
de Marindineezen. (The concept of association 
among the Marindinese.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 
1928, 4, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


498. Gilbert, J. H. Psychological foundations of 
economic theory. Conimonwealth Rev. Univ. Ore- 
gon, 1929, 11, 41-55.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 12938). 


499. Gilfillan, 8. C. Inventiveness by nation; a 
note on statistical treatment. Geog. Rev., 1930, 
20, 301-304.—(Soc. Sct. Abst. IT: 12380). 


500. Girgensohn, EK. Der seelische Aufbau des 
religidsen Lebens. [Eine religionspsychologische 
Untersuchung auf experimentelier Grundlage. (The 
mental structure of the religious life. An experi- 
mental study in the psychology of religion.) (2d 
rev. ed.; ed. by W. Gruehn.) Gutersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1930. Pp. xvi+ 916. M. 40.—The ooenger’ 
tion of Girgensohn’s work a decade ago has been of 
great significance in the development of the psychol- 
ogy of religion both in itself and in the criticism 
which it has provoked. Girgensohn aroused the 
previous methods of study to self-criticism and com- 
pared them to his own exact methods. Gruehn says 
that he made a synthesis of American empiricism and 
the German psychology of thought. The “ most care- 
fully worked out results of Girgensohn for the psy- 
chology of intuitive thought” should not be passed 
by. Every one-sided theory of feeling, idealistic or 
materialistic, must be judged by his work, and the 
same with the often very grossly conceived theories 
of the will and every type of religious rationalism. 
He has shown how the religious life takes its roots in 
the very center of mental life. He has also expressed 
the particularity of its phenomena: ego-function, 
individual acts of the ego as a whole, which make it 
a living bridge to the mysterious over-world.- The 
new edition adds 200 pages covering the years 1921 
to 1929. Gruehn has taken up the criticism which 
Girgensohn’s work aroused or which developed from 
further study. That Girgensohn freed psychology of 
religion from subjectivity is one of the most signifi- 
cant results of exact religious psychology. The work 
since 1921 can be divided into two groups. The first 
is a small group of workers following directly upon 
Girgensohn, in which group Gruehn naturally oceu- 
pies a prominent position. A second group extends 
over the whole field and includes among others: 
Stérring, Lersch, Wunderle, Moers, Canesi, Bolley, 
Voipio, Dehn, Castiglioni, Rémer, Voss, Nobiling, 
Stahlin, Starbuck, James, Schneider, Klug, 
Piechowski, Vassadii—A. Romer (Leipzig) 

501. Géring, M. H. Schuld, Siihne, Erlésung. 
(Guilt, sin, salvation.) Religionspsychol. Reihe, 
1930, 1, 249-265.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


502. Gorphe, F. Showing prisoners to witnesses 
for identification. Amer. J. Police Sci., 1930, 1, 79- 
88.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IT: 13552). 

503. Graham, J. L. A quantitative comparison of 
certain mental traits of negro and white college 
students. II. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 267-285.— 
The tests used to compare the two groups were: ra- 
tional learning, Otis Self- Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability, the Atkinson test, Mean’s hard oppo- 
site test, Myers Mental Measure, the Kent-Rosanoff 
free association test, and the Army Alpha. The ade- 
quacy of the tests for the purposes of raciel com- 

arisons is discussed. The results are somewhat 

eterogeneous, ing concise statements as to the 
relative superiority of either race on the basis of test 
seores impossible. The data are presented in tabular 
form.—R. C. Travis (Western Reserve). 

504. Grant, A. R., & Allan, 8. M. Post-epileptic 
automatism as a defence in a case of murder. J. 
Ment. Sci., 1929, 75, No. 311—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

505. Grensted, L. W. Psychology and God. New 
York: Longmans Green, 1930. Pp. 268. $4.00.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

506. Grushevska, K. Pro doslidzhennya state- 
vikh gromad v pervisnim suspilstvi. (Investigation 
of the sexual organization of primitive society.) 
Pervisne Gromadyanstvo, 1929, 1, 24-33.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. II: 12470). 

507. Hatano, K. Form of question and its sug- 
gestibility. Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 3—R R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

508. Hatano, K. Le rire: & propos de la theorie 
de M. Dupréel. (Laughter: 4 propos of the theory 
of M. Dupréel.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 3.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

509. Hatano, K. Development of classification of 
question forms. Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 4— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

510. Hedenus, H. Psychologische Grundlagen der 
Bestattungsbrauche bei den Volkern Sumatras. 
(Psychological bases of burial customs among the 
people of Sumatra.) Béissler-Arch., 1929, 13, 49- 
119.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IL: 12515). 

511. Heller, T. Hérstummheit. (Mutism with 
comprehension.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 77, 
265-272.—There are children that comprehend spoken 
language but do not themselves speak. Deficient in- 
telligence cannot be made to account for this condi- 
tion. One aspect of their language Sone 
understanding of the spoken word, proceeds normall 
while speaking remains undeveloped. It is caueted 
that this is a condition of psychasthenia where the 
unpleasantness of difficult actions and fatigue per- 
severes to such an extent that all difficulties are 
avoided by the patient. The whole behavior of these 
children, not only their language activity, can be 
characterized in this way.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colo- 
rado). 

512. Hellwig, A. Betrugsverfahren gegen Krim- 
inaltelepathen. (Actions for perjury against crime 
telepathists.) Arch. f. Krimin., 1929, 84, No. 1— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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513. Hensel, G. Das Optische bei Wordsworth. 
Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie des dichterischen 
Schaffens. (The optieal in Wordsworth. A contri- 
bution to the psychology of poetic creation.) Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 76, 83-192.—E. Jaensch 
prefaces this study with a discussion of the relation 
between the consideration of the type and that of 
the individual in the social seiences. Hensel attempts 
to characterize Wordsworth’s visual world as it ap- 
pears in his poetry. His psychological starting 

oint is Jaensch’s teaching about the “ fundamental 
| a of human being.” The first part of the study 
characterizes Wordsworth’s sense life in general. 
W.’s readiness to receive impressions from the outer 
world is one of his chief traits, which is also a ro- 
mantic trait, since joy in the world of senses is an es- 
sential aspect of romanticism. Among his senses 
vision is pre-eminent, the “lower” senses playing 
hardly any réle, althongh (or perhaps because) he 
suffered from some defect of the eyes. This also 
characterizes W. as essentially English, since the 
visual aspect is paramount in English thinking. The 
second part of the study deseribes W. as an eidetic. 
His poems very frequently recreate visual impres- 
sions received in the past. W.’s thinking, even where 
it is abstract, grows out of the concrete facts of a 
well integrated and eoherent experience; it operates 
with eidetic images. “ Wordsworth’s original poetic 
foree, romantic imagination, weakens as soon as his 
real nature, his pre-determined constitution, gets the 
better of the long and stubbornly preserved youthful 
integration. . . . The true Wordsworth is neither the 
young nor the old ... [but] the youthful Words- 
worth.”—K. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

514. Herzog, G. The Yuman musical style. J. 
Amer. Fotk-lore, 1928, 41, No. 160—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

515. Hight, G. A. Psychology in the Icelandic 
sagas. Saga-Book Viking Soc. Northern Research, 
1928, 10, 69-74.—(Soe. Sei, Abst. II: 11214). 

516. Holler, E. Ueber Selbstverwaltung Ge- 
fangener. (Erfahrungen in der Strafanstalt Unter- 
massfeld.) (Self-control in prisoners. Experiences 
in the Untermassfeld prison.) Erziehung, 1930, No. 
5, 608-620.—A. Rimer (Leipzig). 

517. Hépler, E. Wirtschaftskrisen und Krim- 
inalitét. (Economie crises and criminality.) Arch. 
f. Krimin., 1930, 87, 15-27.—This is the first section 
of a statistical study of the relation between crime 
and the economic factor. The author confines him- 
self to an analysis of conditions in Austria. Com- 
paring the statistics for criminelity during the pre- 
war, war, and post-war eras the general conclusion 
emerges that economic conditions alone do not stand 
in the close functional relation with crime that is 
usually taken for granted. Rather, it would appear 
that there is another and powerful factor at work 
which may partially cancel the supposedly overwhelm- 
ing foree of economic erises. This factor is educa- 
tional status of the individual, the degree of his eth- 
ieal position in the social seale—P. C. Squires (Clin- 
ton, N. Y.). 

518. Ichheiser, G. Das Du-Bewusstsein und seine 
ethisch-isthetische Struktur. (The consciousness of 
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the other one and its ethico-esthetic organization.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 36, 369-392.—The 
“eonsciousness of the other one” is a two-fold ap- 
perceptive process in which valuational attitudes ex- 
ternaliy directed generate esthetic qualities, and in- 
ternally directed produce ethical qualities. The 
former are “expression problems” or problems of 
the personality as such; the latter or “ impression 
problems ” are problems of the eonseiousness of other 
selves. Since the first function originally as sym- 
bolic phenomena for the last, every esthetic factor 
possesses a deeper significance. The author relates 
this to the Darwinian theory of sexual selection. 
Eventually, dissociation between the two aspects oc- 
eurs; Christianity particularly shows a complete re- 
versal by contrast. The sexually attractive character 
of ugliness in pathological cases is thus explained — 
G. W. Hartmann (Berlin). 

519. Ishii, 8. A contribution to criminal geology. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 2—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

520. Ivens, W. G. The island builders of the Pa- 
cific. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1930. Pp. 317. 
$5.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

521. Jacoby, —. Die Gestaltung des Strafan- 
staltsgebaudes im modernen Strafvollzug. (The 
construction of penal institutions in modern penal 
treatment.) Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Straf- 
rechtsref., 1930, 21, 96-100.—The author outlines the 
relation between the nature of modern penal treat- 
ment and the physical construction of the buildings 
used. In addition to the earlier principles of con- 
struction, which aimed to secure safety from escape, 
and oversight, attention is now paid to the principles 
of greatest possible differentiation of the prisoners, 
scientific observation and study in the institution, the 
educational development of work and aetivity in free- 
dom, personal savings and the care of health. The 
outline is suggestive of a “psychology of the peni- 
tentiary,” ie., of an investigation of the specific men- 
tai effects and possible influence of the institution as 
a building —W. Beck (Leipzig). 

522. Jones, H. E., & Conrad, H. 8. Rural prefer- 
ences in motion pictures. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 
419-423.—The use of the motion picture in connec- 
tion with the community survey by the writers neces- 
sitated the determination of the preferences of the 
audiences for different types of pictures. In four 
rural New England communities it was found that 
about half (58%) preferred “Western” pictures 
while the remainder specified educational (15%) 
comedy (10%), artistic or dramatic (3.5%) and 
others. Love stories received little preference, while 
society pictures were distinctly disliked. The results 
appeared to be internally consistent when compared 
with other tests-——2. B. Newman (Bryn Mawr). 

523. Junckerstorff, K. Die Durchbildung der 
eigentlichen Dogmatik im Sinne des Postulats der 
Individualisierung dss Strafrechts. Eine rechtsver- 
gleichende Studie. (The development of true dog- 
matism in regard to the postulate of individualization 
in criminal law. A study in comparative law.) Zsch. 
f. vergl. Rechtswiss., 1929, 45, 150-160.—(Soc. Soi. 
Abst. IT: 13394). 
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524. Kamenetzki, P. Uber die Tiatigkeit des 
Psychiaters im moskauer Gefangniswesen. (The 
professional activity of the psychiatrist in connection 
with the Moscow prison system.) Monatssch. f. 
Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1930, No. 4, 193- 
197.—Practicai prison psychiatry groups itself 
around “the department which has as its function the 
study of the criminal and erime, and includes the 
province of both the prison and the criminological 
clinic. The associates of this department are repre- 
sentatives of the various sciences; they are psychia- 
trists, sociologists, a psychologist and an anthropolo- 
gist.” “The psychiatric-criminological resea of 
the last few years has resulted in the collection of a 
many-sided material, whose evaluation, however, 
would seem unfortunately to have worth more for 
Russian than for other situations.”—-W. Beck (Leip- 
zig). 

525. Keller, M. Die Bedeutung der Adressan- 
schrift fiir die Schriftvergleichung. (Significance 
of addresses in handwriting comparisons.) Zsch. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1930, 37, 135-169.—An investiga- 
tion of the import of arrangement in envelope ad- 
dresses indicated that the number of lines used and 
the spatial gap between various parts of the address 
was constant for each writer. The same relation 
held for typewritten envelopes, in which the details 
of underlining and punctuation were individually 
stable. Author accounts for this in terms of the 
“unconscious personal model” of Klages, which ap- 
parently is formed early in life, since similar facts 
were estabiished for school children —G. W. Hart- 


mann (Berlin). 

526. Kellogg, C. E. A social-psychological ver- 
sion of the aesthetic attitude. J. Soc. Psychol., 
1930, 1, 429-434.—The esthetic attitude, that is, the 
experiences and behavior involved in the apprecia- 
tion of art, is held to be a social phenomenon de- 
pendent on the inherited nature of the individual and 
the culture of the race. Art is a method of com- 
munication and the perfection of art lies in its ef- 
feetiveness as a mode of conveying traditional and 
symbolic values. This view of esthetics makes its 
understanding of interest and importance in a study 
of any human culture.—E. B. Newman (Bryn Mawr). 

527. Kido, M. Analysis of religious conscious- 
ness as manifested in the art of the Madonna. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 1—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

528. Kido, M. Interpretation of Japanese myth. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 5—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

529. Kido, M. On Mr. Tsuchida’s “ Kokubuaka=a 
no Tetsugakuteki Kenkyi.” (Philosophical study 
of Japanese literature.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, 
No. 5.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

530. Kido, M. Adverb as viewed from theory of 
feeling of Brentano school. Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 
4, No. 4—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

531. Kinberg, O. Un systéme pénal édifié sur une 
base empirico-psychologique a-t-il besoin du con- 
cept de la responsabilité? (Does a penal system 
built on an empirieai-psychological basis need the 
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concept of responsibility?) Arch. di antrop. crim., 
1930, 50, 197-241.—In this article Kinberg reviews 
the various doctrines on responsibility with a view 
to proving that all the attempts made to find a 
usable concept of responsibility have failed, and that 
such a concept is entirely superfluous to a rational 
system of criminal polities, which places penalty on a 
pay with the other means used in the treatment of a 
particular psychological group of delinquents. This 
system recognizes the various groups of delinquents 
through the aid of empirical and abnormal psychol- 
ogy and not of philosophical speculations on penal 
law and responsibility. —R. E. Schwarz (Oteen, NC). 


532. Kline, G. M. Mental examination of the 
offenders. Indiana Bull. Charities & Correction, 
1930, 180, 107-111.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IL: 12268). 


533. Klose, O. Die Familienverhiltnisse auf Is- 
land vor der Bekehrung zum Christentum auf Grund 
der Islendingasogur. (Domestic relationships in 
Iceland before conversion to Christianity on the basis 
of the Icelandic sagas.) Braunschweig: Wester- 
mann, 1929. RM. 8.—The sagas preserve a picture 
of ancient European social structure previous to the 
changes incident to the adoption of Christianity. It 
was Christianity which for the first time presented 
the barbarian of Germany with a family life. Klose 
has brought together the existing literature both on 
kinship and the responsibilities arising therefrom, 
and on the closer family bonds. The work is of in- 
fond} to sociologists generally —H. Marshall (Stan- 

ord). 


534. Koch, H. Das Generationsproblem in der 
deutschen Dichtung der Gegenwart. Ein Beitrag 
zur Characterologie des Verhiltnisses der Genera- 
tionen. (The problem of the generations in contem- 
porary German poetry. A contribution to the char- 
acterology of the relation between the generations. 
(Pid. Mag., Heft 1308.) Langensalza: Beyer 
Séhne, 1930. Pp. 116. M. 3.00.—* The author ap- 
proaches this theme on the one hand with the convic- 
tion that poetry contains characterological insights 
waich have not yet been evaluated by scientific psy- 
chology, and, on the other hand, with the question 
whether, and to what extent, poetic findings agree 
end correlate with those of scientific psychology. 
This work therefore aims to show, throughout one 
very special problem, all the questions which emerge 
when poetry is put at the service of scientific work. 
At the same time it is intended to show the great 
dangers, very clearly seen, which are inherent in a di- 
lettante treatment of these questions. The problem 
of the generations is first examined in a few principal 
works of contemporary poetry, in order to obtain 
from them the characterological types of the argu- 
ments which arise between representatives of two 
generations living together. Then after the relation 
has been shown between the poetic repri sentation of 
the problem of the generations and present-day life 
as a whole, there follows the more intensive and pene- 
trating exposition of the main question—how the con- 
temporariness of people of different ages necessitates 
an attempt at understanding between them, and in 
what forms this takes place.”—(Publisher’s abstract). 
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535. Kolle, K. Der Fall Voller. (The case of 
Viller.) Monatssch. Krimpsychol. u. Straf- 
rechtsref., 1930, No. 4, 226-236.—Kolle gives a de- 
tailed account of the personality and the mode of de- 
velopment of a murderer, an analysis of his deed and 
a critique of his penological treatment.—W. Beck 
(Leipzig). 

536. Kondé, T. An experimental study in social 
psychology. Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 5.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

537. Koperzhinskii, K. Yafetichna teoriya taii 
znachinnya diya etnologii. (The Japhetical thecry 
and its meaning for ethnology.) Pervisne Gro- 
madyanstvo, 1929, 1, 3-23.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 
12472). 

538. Koyama, EK. Religious consciousness of 
antique Japanese as manifested in poems of “ Kokin- 
Shi.” Jap. J. Psychol., 1930, 5, No. 1—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

539. Kruyt, J. P. De bevolking der Zaanstreek. 
(The population of the Zaanstreek.) Mensch en 
Maatschappij, 1928, 4, No. 3, 4—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

540. Kutzner, O. Sittliche Selbstachtung und 
Selbstregierung. (Moral self-respect and self-gov- 
ernment.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 77, 129- 
152.—The author maintains thai self-government in 
schools affords the best opportunity to develop moral 
self-respect and proposes to examine the relation be- 
tween the two. Im doing so he considers the three 
phases of self-government separately: self-legislation, 
self-administration, and self-administration of laws. 
—K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


541. Laier, W. Die Bedeutung der Rasse fiir die 
neuzeitliche Volkswirtschaft. (The significance of 
race for the modern political economy.) Arch. f. 
Rassen- u. Geselischbdiol., 1929, 21, 5-80.—This paper 
attempts to comprehend the reciprocal relations be- 
tween modern litical economy and the natural 
characteristics of It demonstrates the in- 
fluence of all races and groups of peoples upon the 
modern European-North American social system 
from the point of view of theories of inheritance. 
The point of view which guides the author is that of 

rotecting the peoples of northwestern Europe and 

orth America as bearers of this social culture from 
the deterioration of their qualities, particularly 
through intermingling with othe. races.—K. Baum- 
garten (Cologne). 

542. Lancaster, L. W. Possibilities in the study 
of “neighborhood” politics. Soc. Forces, 1930, 8, 
429-432.—Political situations dewand a more detailed 
and naturalistic approach than is to be found in am- 
bitious studies of large bodies of voters with their 
resulting generalizations concerning political conduct 
in the mass.—D. Katz (Princeton). 


543. Lasker, B. [Ed.] Jewish experiences in 
America. New York: The Inquiry, 1930. $2.00.—A 
symposium by prominent Jews on such matters as 
employment handicaps, Jewish manners, Jewish anti- 
Semitism, the Yiddish press, the oppression psychosis, 
intermarriage, the Jew in college, the need for self- 
criticism, and research and leadership. Five race 
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attitude tests are included, and may be purchased 


Bibliography—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

544. Lasswell, H. D. Psychopathology and poli- 
tics. Chieago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. ix +- 
285. $3.00.—The nucleus of the book consists of 
four chapters (VI-IX) of case history material 
gathered from interviews of the psychoanalytical 
type with normal persons of minor political stand- 
ing, supplemented with a few neurotic-psychotic 
cases from the literature. To this the author has ap- 
pended orienting chapters introducing the reader to 
the psychoanalytical approach in general and par- 
ticularly to the relationship between political activity 
and the “private” motives of the personality; also 
chapters on the objectification of the psychoanalytic 
technique, the psychoanalytic theory of personality, 
the state in psychological terms, and the considera- 
tion of governmental activity in terms of effect on 
the tension level of the commuaity. There is a se- 
lected and annotated bibliography of 8 pages and a 
question list on political practices.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

545. Lawton, G. The psychology of belief. 
Psyche, 1930, 10, 73-82.—Religion may be pass’ 
through a critical stage, but always we have nn | 
times of testing for religion. Instead of science be- 
ing regarded as a foe to religion as formerly, today 
it stands as an ally. The question is: What is the 
scientist’s attitude toward religion? For in addition 
to the apologists of ancient times we have today the 
theological scientists of modern times. In the first 
place one must reeognize that need and search for 
corresponding satisfaction go to make up 'ife, and 
again the scientist is no more able than any one else 
to do the superhuman thing of resolving all of man’s 
frustrations, for he himself has his emotional needs. 
All the psychologist can do is to note whence come 
beliefs and how they function. Systems of belief are 
not believed because they are true, but largely be- 
cause of emotional support. However, we are happy 
if our intellectual as well as our emotional needs are 
satisfiod—T. R. Garth (Denver). 

546. Lazarsfeld, 8. Sexuelle Fille. (Sexual 
eases.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, No. 3. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

547. Lenz, F. Die bevélkerungspolitische Lage 
und das Gebot der Stunde. (The racial-political 
situation and the demand of the hour.) Arch. f. 
Rassen- u. Gesellschbiol., 1929, 21, 241-253.—The 
author sympathizes strongly with the statement of 
Burgdorfer and strives for a population policy which 
looks toward quality instead of quantity —K. Baum- 
garten (Cologne). 

548. Leppmann, F. Die Kriminalitét Misshan- 
delter. (The criminality of those who are abused.) 
Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechisref., 1930, 
21, 101-102.—Summary: “ It happens that just those 
children are abused who from social and individual 
causes are in particular danger of becoming crim- 
inals, and that the abuse increases the danger. It 
crushes the strength to resist crime and creates—al- 
ways according to the mental disposition—sometimes 
directly, sometimes indirectly, a stimulation to crim- 
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inality. As a matter of fact the part which those 
who are mistreated in childhood take in serious crime 
is very great."—-W. Beck (Leipzig). 


549. Loewenthal, E. Soziale Tendenzen in der 
Strafrechtspflege. (Social tendencies in the admin- 
istration of punishment.) Monatssch. f. Krimpsy- 
chol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1930, No. 6, 333-342.— 
Loewenthal points out the social tendencies in the 
new projects launched by German criminal law, in 
respect to both content and procedure. He finds new 
elements which unfortunately are devoid of syste- 
matic interconnection. “But these new phases are 
of the highest worth as preparations for the es 
juristie generation, and are at the same time bases 
departure for immediate practical work; they are con- 
structive attacks upon the shortcomings of the vuld 
rey References to the literature—W. Beck (Leip- 
zig). 

550. Lungwitz, H. Psychobiologische Erziehung 
der Strafgefangenen. (Psychobiological education 
of prisoners.) Arch. f. Krimin., 1929, 84, No. 2, 3.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

551. Mahrer, M. Quando noi morti ci destiamo. 
Contributo alla fisico-psicologia del suicidio. (When 
we die and live again. A contribution to the physio- 
psychology of suicide.) Arch. di antrop. crim., 
1930, 50, 161-212.—The author personally interviewed 
and examined 15 persons who attempted suicide but 
were rescued. She deseribes each case in detail, 
grouping the cases in 4 categories: (1) the mentally 
sick, (2) the pre-disposed, such as aleoholics and 
children of aleoholies, (3) suicides due to frustration 
in love, (4) the normal suicides who seek this channel 
of eseape from an incurable disease, disgrace, insur- 
mountable obstacles, or hopeless existence. The men- 
tal state of those who olan suicide is characterized by 
great agitation at the first idea, followed by perfect 
calmness or some kind of anesthesia with full self- 
‘composure and consciousness of what they want to do. 
—R. E. Schwartz (Oteen, N. C.). 


552. Marbe, EK. Ein experimentelles Gerichts- 
gutachten iiber Intelligenz und Glaubwiirdigkeit 
eines erwachsenen Miadchens. (An experimental 
legal opinion on the intelligence and eredibility of a 
grown girl.) Arch. f. Krimin., 1929, 86, No. 1/2.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

553. Matsumoto, M. The life of woman repre- 
sented in antique Egyptian paintings and drawings. 
~ J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 1—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


554. McMillen, A. W. Measurement in social 
work; a statistical problem in family and child wel- 
fare and allied fields. Chicago: Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1930. Pp. 169. $3.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


555. Mead, M. An ethnelogist’s footnote to 
“Totem and Taboo.” Psychoanal. Rev., 1930, 17, 
297-304.—The author suggests the following possi- 
bilities, additional to Freud’s concept of ambivalen 
to illuminate the origins of funeral ceremonies an 
contradictory attitudes toward the dead: “I. That 
some cultures, rather than retaining a great number 
of contradictory elements, will tend to emphasize one 
aspect of the emotion, either grief and love as in our 
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own culture, or fear, distrust, and hostility as in the 
Siberian cultures described; and that when one aspect 
is so heavily stressed, it is the other which, exces- 
sively developed, leads to conflict. Which aspect of 
the ambivalent attitude is culturally stressed will de- 
pend pon historical causes. II. Other cultures, like 
that of the Bagobo, may develop an institutionalized 
attitude towards personality which, objectifying the 
conflict between contradictory emotions, presents a 
eu'tural solution of the conflict and necessitates no 
such suppression on the part of the individual.”—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


556. Menninger, K. A. Medicolegal proposals of 
the American Psychiatric Association. J. Crim. 
Law ¢ Crimin., 1928, 19, No. 3—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

557. Merrill, M, A. The care of the psychopathic 
or defective delinquent. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 165— 
170.—The author recommends special institutions for 
the psychopathic or defective delinquent—institutions 
with the characteristics and facilities of a school but 
with the security of a prison, an indeterminate 
commitment, careful diagnosis and treatment, and 
gradual adjustment to more and more complex social 
conditions.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


558. Miltner, C. C. “ Self-realization” in ethics. 
New Scholas., 1928, 3, No. 1—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

559. Moley, R. Our criminal courts. New York: 
Minton, Balch, 1930. Pp. xxiii+ 271. $3.50.—The 
author, who is professor of public law at Columbia 
University, sets forth herein a constructive account 
of the workings of the criminal courts in this coun- 
try. His description is limited explicitly to the 
functioning of state courts; the law enforcement 
agencies of the federal government being outside the 
range of the discussion. Moley emphasizes the 
proposition that the key to the understanding of the 
administration of criminal justice consists in recog- 
nizing our government to be one of men, not of laws. 
Psychiatry and psychology, in spite of their many 
shortcomings, are the proper means to utilize in the 
handling of the individual delinquent. The tradi- 
tional views so long held by the courts in respect to 
the concept of “ responsibility ” are a serious menace 
to the effective development of criminal justice. 
What is needed is purely academic discussion on the 
part of legal authorities as to the nature of “ re- 
sponsibility” and more investigation concerning the 
best modes of supervising the conduct of the law- 
breaker. The legal tests of insanity are discussed, 
and the difficulties confronting the expert witness are 
considered. Other main topies presented are the 
ealiber of the judges, the types of lawyers practicing 
before the criminal bar, the insidious influence of the 
press, the political corruption of the criminal courts, 
the matter of probation and parole, juvenile a, 
and the steadily decaying trial by wy)” of 
eases.—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N 

560. More, A. Ghosts, fictions, and incomplete 
symbols. Psyche, 1929, 10, 39-69.—Bentham’s 
Theory of Fictions is to be printed shortly. Scien- 
tific thought is today dominated by a linguistic basis 
not so sound as the basis given by Bentham. It was 
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his hope that his theory would become a powerful in- 
strument by turning verbal theory into grammar and 
psychophysiology. However, this has hardly hap- 
pened as yet.—T. R. Garth (Denver). 

561. Miller, E. Psychologie des deutschen Volks- 
inirchens. (The psychology of German folk-tales.) 
Monich: Késel & Pustet, 1929. M. 5.00.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

562. Nafe, R. W. A psychological description of 
leadership. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 248-266— 
The present study is eoncerned with leadership and 
not leaders. The essentials of leadership are to kee 
the attention of the followers on the tasks in hand, 
for example, a good religious leader keeps the atten. 
tion of his audience on the services. Certain leaders 
make an appeal for action through fear. Where the 
leader makes his appeal through emotions other than 
fear he must be im elose rapport with the group. 
Several illustrations of the latter point are given by 
the author in form of questions and answers.—R. C. 
Travis (Western Reserve). 

563. Neumann, J. Religidse Erlésung und indi- 
vidualpsychologische Heilung. (Religious salvation 
and individual psychological healing.) Religions- 
psychol. Reihe, 1930, 1, 156-170.—A. Rimer (Leip- 
zig). 

564. Nogami, T. The non-expressionism of the 
Noh mask. Jap. J. Paychol., 1929, 4, No. 1—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

565. Oba, ©. Aetiological myth and folk-lore 
about animals. Jap. J. Psychol., 1929,'4, No. 2.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 

566. Oba, C. On “ Torii.” Jap. J. Psychol., 1930, 
5, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

567. Oertel, —. Der Raubmord an dem Renten- 
empfinger Todt. (The robbery and murder of the 
rent-collector Todt.) Arch. f. Krimin., 1928, 83, No. 
3/4—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

568. Ogden, C.K. Bentham on invention. Psyche, 
1929, 10, 102-109.—Bentham believed that the in- 
ventor should be protected and encouraged, as is evi- 
dent from his various attempts to secure public at- 
tention to the involved economic issues. His Defence 
of Usury, written in 1787 in Russia, is one instance. 
His attitude is again revealed ic other writings, as 
the Manual of Political Economy.—T. R. Garth 
(Denver). 

569. Okamoto, 8. Introduction to psychology of 
religion without God. Jap. J. Psychol., 1930, 5, No. 
1—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

570. Paulsen, J. Die Ziichtung des risikolosen 
Massenmenschen durch soziale Fiirsorge in Deutsch- 
land. (The fostering of an unadventurous popula- 
tion through social care in Germany.) Arch. f. 
Rassen- u. Gesellschbiol., 1929, 21, 393-415.—In place 
of the processes of natural selection there is being 
established with the aid of science the most extensive 
support of hereditarily inferior elements in the pop- 
ulation. State aid (unemployment insurance, care of 
the sick, accident insurance, old age and invalid pen- 
sion), and institutional care in the community (care 
of children and adolescents, care of illegitimate chil- 
dren) lead from the point of view of racial hygiene 
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a lowering of the quality of the population. 
and destruction of individu lity and 
personality in favor of the mass and of organization 
are the inevitable results. The author demands much 
more generally than before the extension of biolcg- 
ical knowledge——K. Baumgarten (Cologne). 

571. Pierson, A. N. State welfare work in New 
Jersey. Tr. School Bull., 1930, 26, No. 9—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

572. Pitts, J. Psychology and religion. New 
York: Revell, 1930. Pp. 110. $1.25.—W. 8. Hunter 
(Clark). 

573. Popenoe, P. The Institute of Family Rela- 
tions. Eugenics, 1930, 3, 134-137.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
Il: 13777). 

574. Pound, L. Research in American English. 
Amer. Speech, 1930, 5, 359-371.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
II: 12487). 

575. Randolph, V. The Ozark play party. J. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, 1929, 42, No. 165—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

576. Rattray, R. 8. Akan-Ashanti folk-tales. 
New York: Oxford, 1930. Pp. xx+-275. $7.50.— 
Akan text and translation of several dozen stories of 
the Mdrchen type, collected by the compiler directly 
from native sources and illustrated by native artists 
from Achimota College. In the preface the author 
states his belief that story-telling among this people 
had an abreactive function, which accounts both for 
the comparative coarseness of some of the tales told 
by a normally deeorous people and for the fact that 
animals form a large proportion of the dramatis 
personae.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

577. Redfield, R. Tepoztlan, a Mexican village; 
a study of folk life. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 
1930. Pp. 258. $3.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

578. Rice, 8. A.. & Weaver, W. W. The verifica- 
tion of social measurements involving subjective’ 
classifications. Soc. Forces, 1929, 8, 16-28.—(Soc. 
Sei. Abst. IT: 11085). 

579. Ritter, A. Die Religion als natiirliche Funk- 
tion des menschlichen Wesens. (Religion as a nat- 
ural function of human nature.) Berlin: Concord, 
1930. Pp. 99. M. 2.20—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

580. Roehl, K. The linguistic situation in East 
Africa. Africa, 1930, 3, 191-202.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
IT: 12438). 

581. Réheim, G. La psychologie raciale et les 
origines du capitalisme chez les primitives. (Racial 
psychology and the origin of capitalism among primi- 
tives.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1929, 3, No. 1.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

582. Rudwin, M. The devil-compact in tradition 
and belief. Open Court, 1930, 44, 292-303.—(Soe. 
Sei. Abst. II: 13752). 

583. Ruiz-Funes, M. L’imputabilita parziale. 
(Partial responsibility.) Arch. di antrop. crim., 
1930, 50, 15——While disagreeing with the legal 
theories of the measurement of responsibility, the 
author recognizes the fact that one can find in the 
same individual imputable and non-imputable acts, 
depending on their origin in localized mental anoma- 
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lies. Mario Carrara, according to the author, demon- 
strated the endocrine basis of partial responsibility. 
The individual organism, outside the field of influ- 
ence of the glandular disturbanee, remains physically 
and mentally sound, and hence is only partly respon- 
sible for the crime committed. The author proposes 
a biological basis not only for the cause but also for 
the prevention and cure of crime—R. FE. Schwarz 
(Oteen, N. C.). 


584, Sagara, M. On Mr. Watanabe’s “ Nihon 
Shika Keishiki Ron.” (A Study of Japanese Verse 
Form.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 1—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

585. Sagara, M. On verse form of “ Dodoitsu.” 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

586. Sagara, M. Some literatures on “5—-7 Ché.” 
Jap. J. Psychol, 1930, 5, No. 1—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

587. Sanderson, D., & Foster, BR. G. A sociolog- 
ical case study of farm families. Family, 1930, 11, 
107-114.—( Soe. Sei. Abst. IL: 12195). 


588. Saudek, R. Experimentelle Graphologie. 
(Experimental graphology.) Arch. f. Krimin., 1928, 
83, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


589. Saudek, R. Betonung und Unterbetonung 


von Wortanfingen und Wortenden als charakter- . 


ologische und psychopathologische Merkmale der 
Schrift. (Emphasis and elision of initial and ter- 
minal word regions as symptoms for characterology 
and psychopathology.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 
1930, 37, 99-134.—The grosser errors of Binet’s 
graphologists are explained by the fact that one’s 
handwriting is not only modified by character 
changes, but also under the influence pf visual im- 
pressions. The consequent necessity of determini 
whether a specimen is natural or artificial ( disguised) 
leads to an analysis of the factors indicating speed 
of movement. Writing rate may be gauged from the 
various indices given in the author’s empirical tables. 
The initial adjustment of ven to paper before any 
writing actually occurs normally requires 2/25 sec., 
but may extend to 10/25 see. Even greater variations 
occur in the terminal adjustments where emphasis is 
secured by modifying the system, ie., using a square 
character rather than a round. Pathological signs of 
various degrees of seriousness are: word salads, 
superfluous emphases, phonetie spelling, shifts in di- 
rection, ete. Feelings of inferiority are discernible 
in the elision of the first parts of words. Author 
presents a number of plausible psychoanalyses based 
on manuscripts rms 4 of the usual seances.—G. W. 
Hartmann (Berlin). 


590. Schairer, J. B. Bedingtes und Unbedingtes 
im Seelenleben. (Conditioned and unconditioned 
in mental life.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1930, 3, 
10-37.—All those elements of the mind which have 
previously been looked upon es ultimate, internal 
processes like feeling, ete., appear to us today to be 
very much conditioned in their tone as well as their 
content. What expresses itself and how it expresses 
itself is dependent upon something else. To be rec- 
ognized first of all are super-personal, divine fac- 
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tors, eternal influences. Disposition and expression 
depend in the smallest degree upon the impulsive 
activity of the individual, whence it is to be under- 
stood that the instinctive life is also for the most part 
already conditioned (fate, education). The instine- 
tive character of a person is essentially determined 
at puberty. The internal mechanisms are then laid 
down and they do not really change, except for the 
progressive enervation of senescence. The author 
then goes into the question whether and where we 
refer something in our instinctive life to the uncon- 
ditioned; after that he draws the outlines of mental 
conditions (based on Kretschmer, Adler and Freud). 
The fundamental disposition to religion is established 
and effected by the spirit, independent of all human 
activity. Religion is not feeling, and not illusion, but 
“basie fact.” Religiousness, however, mien, customs, 
ete., is to be looked upon as secondary, reactive, 
symptomatic and typological. Schairer characterizes 
religion as the basic relation to God, as the funda- 
mental and absolute dependence upon him and the 
inclusion in his love. According to the author, that 
which is primary can lie only in the field of uncon- 
scious disposition. If to others the sexual instinct 
or the general will to life, or the “ desire to be some- 
thing” (striving toward importance) prove to’ be 
ultimate, Schairer directs his study to the ultimate of 
all, to a primal function, which he characterizes as 
“sacrifice impulse.” This impulse comes before 
rs other experience, is elemental, existential, not 
further conditioned. Above all the wish to escape is 
confirmed. As little as this instinct to sacrifice is 
explicable, it explains all functions. In the first 
deviation of this instinct Schairer finds the place that 
Freud begins. In connection with the sacrifice in- 
stinet, however, ‘religion finds its true content in the 
whole soul.—A. Réimer (Leipzig). 


591. Scheffen-Déring, L. Frauen von Heute. 
(Women of today.) Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1929. 
—R. RB. Willoughby (Clark). 


592. Scheidt, W. Volkstumskundliche Forsch- 
ungen in deutschen Landgemeinden. (Ethnological 
studies in German peasant communities.) Arch. f. 
Rassen- u. Gesellschbiol., 1929, 21, 129-191.—The 
author strives for a collaboration between the methods 
of research in ethnological-cultural history and racial 
biology. To him the relation between man and thing 
is essential. Ethnology must consider the typifica- 
tion processes (adoption and tradition) within indi- 
vidual behavior; it has to prove the significance of 
the objective world in human life and thus reach an 
evaluation of cultural values and cultural changes. 
The core of such a program is the study of living 
people (points of view: unexceptionable interpreta- 
tion, computability and comparability of modes of 
life). The author demands an evaluation of church 
bocks from the point of view of racial biolegy.—K. 
Baumgarten (Cologne). 

593. Schmidt, P. W. The use of the vernacular 
in education in Africa. Africa, 1930, 3, 138-145.— 
(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 12439). 


594. Schneider, ©. Die Erlebnisechtheit der 
Apokalypse des Johannes. (The e rimental au- 
) Leipzig: 
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Dérffling & Franke, 1930. M. 6.50.—On the basis of 
psychiatric and psychological studies the author tries 
to show that the visions and auditions of the Apo- 
ealypse reveal an interesting religious personality 
whose normal and abnormal features are to be seen 
in many details. This is the first psyehiatrie and 
psychological analysis of an apocalyptical book.—C. 
Schneider (Leipzig). 

595. Schorsch, E. Die Lehrbarkeit der Religion. 
(The teachability of religion.) Langensalza: H. 
Beyer, 1930. Pp. 96. M. 210—W. S&S. Hunter 
(Clark). 


596. Schréer, A. Wortbedeutung und National- 
charakter. (The meaning of words with reference 
to national characteristics.) Neuphilol. Monatssch., 
1930, 3, 129-144.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. II: 12440). 


597. Scott, R. H. Modern science and the juvenile 
court. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 77-86—The author 
maintains that the funetion of the coart is the ad- 
justment of individuals who are in conflict with the 
social order. Consequently, the total individual in 
his setting must be studied and recommendations 
made accordingly. Stress is placed upon the value 
of preventing delinquency through such agencies and 
means as proper education, well-trained teachers, effi- 
cient probation officers, coordination of social agencies, 
training for family life and parenthood, and research 
in child behavior.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


598. Seidler, MRivalitét der Geschwister. 
(Rivalry of siblings.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1929, 7, No. 3.—R. BR. Willoughby (Clark). 

599. Shaw, C. R. Delinquency and the social situ- 
ation. Indiana Bull. Charities ¢ Correction, 1930, 
180, 98-107.—(Soe. Sci, Abst. Il: 12274). 


600. Shenton, H. N. Can social engineers improve 
the international language situation? Psyche, 1930, 
11, 6-20.—Engineering has laid hold on our physical 
seiences to the extent that much change has been 
wrought in time and space relations which will re- 
quire reorganization of human associations. One of 
the latest efforts at engineering is the International 
Auxiliary Language Association in the United States 
(I. A. L. A.) whieh seeks to further a movement 
begun half a century ago, viz., to remove language 
barriers by establishing a universal language. These 
workers must enlist the aid of social engineers who 
will find ways and means of inducing society to use 
such devices.—T. R. Garth (Denver). 

601. Sherman, CO. B. Rural standards of living. 
South Atlantic Quar., 1929, 28, 346-353.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. Il: 13327). 

602. Smith, C. ©. In defense of magic. New 
York: Dial, 1930. Pp. 152. $2.50.—Magie, which 
is a natural means of human expression, is “ the 
creation or renewal and deepening of the primary 
emotions which orient men towerd the Irrational,” 
as expressed in religious rite and symbol. Truth is 
relative to the nature and to the needs of him who 
understands it. To seientifie reality must be added a 
supernatural and irrational order of truth expressed 
in symbol. The Irrational is made up of facts about 
the universe which the reason is inadequate to re- 
produce, i.e., qualities such as courage, love and 


faith. The schools train the “minds” of the chil- 
dren or train them for an outward life, but give no 
definite training of the emotions; this training occurs 
in a haphazard fashion. The essay discusses primi- 
tive, medieval, and modern rites or magic. Con- 
cerning behaviorists, the author says that they con- 
sider religion and magic the result of poor condi- 
tioning of visceral responses. The non-verbalized 
experiences are irrational truths. Education of them 
as such is important for group and individual.—EZ. 
B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 

603. Staudinger, P. Die materielle und geistige 
Kultur der Ponapeer. (The material and mental 
culture of the Ponape.) Koloniale Rundschau, 1929, 
36, 107—111.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. Il: 12541). 


604. Steinmetz, S. R. Hooge goden bij lage 
natuurvolken? (High gods among primitive peo- 
ples?) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1928, 4, No. 3.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 


605. Steinmetz, 8. R. Verandering bij de Neder- 
landsche landverhuizers in Amerika. (Changes in 
the Dutch farmer tenants in America.) Mensch en 
rs ite 1930, 6, No. 1—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


606. Stephen, A. M. Hopi tales. 13. The James- 
town weed maid. J. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1929, 42, No. 
163.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


607. Stocking, L. Science versus cells. J. Juv. 
Res., 1930, 14, 157—164.—Some of the major ideas 
advanced are as follows: (1) The legal concept of 
insanity is unconstructive. (2) Treatment should be 
substituted for punishment in the case of the crim- 
inal and the delinquent. (3) Much crime is due to a 
misdirected instinet of adventure—H. L. Koch (Chi- 
cago). 

608. Sudomir, A., & Zeranskaia, P. Die Psychol- 
ogie der Tatowierung bei Verbrechern. (The psy- 
chology of tattooing in criminals.) Arch. f. Krimin., 
1929, 85 (Aug.).—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

609. Sullenger, T. E. Social determinants in 
juvenile delinquency. Omaha, Neb.: Douglas Print- 
ing Co., 1930. Pp. 87. §$.75.—The study analyzes 
1145 cases of juvenile delinquents who appeared be- 
fore the juvenile court in Omaha, Nebraska, during 
the years 1922 to 1927. It imeludes also 75 cases 
from Columbia, Missouri, for comparing the de- 
terminants of delinquency in a much smaller com- 
munity with those in Omaha. Eight chapters show 
how delinquency is influenced by home conditions, 
the play group, school or educational conditions, the 
neighborhood (including nativity of parents), out- 
door relief, street trades as represented by the news- 
boy salesman, newspaper policy, and the mobility and 
density of the population. The prophylactics against 
delinquency provided by the community are consid- 
ered. The bibliography contains references to 46 
books and to 97 periodical articles—Z. R. Hilgard 
(Yale). 

610. Sullenger, T. E. Popular attitudes toward 
the administration of criminal justice. J. Crim. 
Law ¢ Crimin., 1930, 20, No. 4—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 
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SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 611-626 


611. Tachibana, K. Colour preferences of the 
aged. Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 1—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

612. Takano, R. Development of harmony pref- 
erence of tones. Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 1.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Gai) 

613. Tersier, —. e Bewertung ihrer Taten 
seitens der Mérder. (The evaluation 
of their own acts by eendemned murderers.) Monats- 
sch. f. Krimpsychol. Strafrechtsref., 1930, No. 
198-207.—The critically evaluated examination o 
130 criminals from the penal institutions of Mc:scow 
and the province revealed that: “(a) The majcrity 
of the individuals examined (87%) condemned 
murders committed by them. (b) Egoiistic feeiing= 
dominate in their evaluations (84%) and discor:tent 
with their atonement in 62% of cases. How far the 
altruistic motive enters into the interpretation given 
by the condemned is for the most part a very con- 
fused matter. We emphasize the fact that the self- 
evaluations of these condemned murderers were ob- 
tained during the period of their punishment. The 
stability of these evaluations could only be deter- 
mined by observing the behavior of these individuals 
if they were returned to society.” A few refer- 
ences to the literature.—W. Beck (Leipzig). 

614. Trommer, H. Unzucht mit Kindern unter 
Missbrauch eines Abhingigkeitsverhaltnisses. (Sex 
offenses against children as an abuse of a dependent 
relationship.) Arch. f. Krimin., 1929, 85, No. 4.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

615. Tsuchida, K. Reply to Mr. Kido’s critique 
on my “Philosophical Study of Japanese Litera- 
ture.” Jap. J. Psychol., 1930, 5, No. 1—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

616. Tsuchiya, H. On “Makurakotoba” and 
“Joshi.” Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 1—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

617. Uchiyama, Y. Superstitions on the battle- 
field. Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 2.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

618. Van den Berg, P. W. J. De buurt als 
samenlevingsvorm. (The neighborhood as a form 
of group life.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1928, 4, 
No. 5.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

619. Van der Bij, T. 8. De vredelieendheid der 
Australische inboorlingen. (The peaceableness of 
the Australian aborigines.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 
1928, 4, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

620. Van der Voo, H. Out lid van het College 
van Regenten over de Gevangenissen te’s Graven- 
hage. Cel of gemeenschap? (Report of the com- 
mittee of the College of Regents of Prisons at Graven- 
hage. Cell or society?) The Hague: N. V. Elec- 
trische Drukkerij “ Luctor et Emergo,” 1929. 

327. f. 9.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

621. Vernon, P. E. A method for 
musical taste. J. Appl. Psychol., 1930, 14, 355- 
362.—* Musical level ” was determined by rating the 
subjects on interest in music, knowledge of musical 
matters, and “goodness of ‘ear’ for music.” 
“ Musical taste” was estimated by comparison prefer- 
ences < the 26 subjects for 30 imaginary concert 
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programs with a standard order of preference set by 
6 highly musical subjects. A high coefficient of relia- 
bility for the test of musical taste and a high corre- 
lation between musical level and musical taste ratings 
was found.—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 


622. Vernon, P. E. Synaesthesia in music. 
Psyche, 1930, 10, 22-39.—After collecting fresh data 
the writer concludes that, using the term in a broad 
sense, synesthetic phenomena occur between: (1) 
pitch, (2) timbre or tone color, (3) keys of tonali- 
ties, (4) chords or progressions, compositions, musical 
styles, and (a) colors, tastes, odors, or tempera- 
ment, (b) visual, kinesthetic or symbolic qualities, 
(e) emotional qualities or affective characteristics.— 
T. R. Garth (Denver). 

623. Vetter, G. B. The study of social and po- 
litical cpinions. J. Abn. ¢ Soc. Psychol., 1930, 25, 
26-39.—The attempt to learn something more exact 
about that intangible quantity, public opinion, is as- 
suming larger and larger proportions. That any 
definite information has been acquired proportional 
to the energy expended in the attempts cannot be so 


confidently stated. Perhaps the greatest net gain to 


date is a feeling of confidence on the part of the ex- 
perimenters that the problems are finite and com- 
mensurable. Brief reviews are given of: er 
mental work on the measurement of political an 
cial opinions, the personality factors underlying 
various social and political a, and experi- 
mental studies of personality characteristics or fac- 
tors in political or social opinions.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

624. Vollmer, A. Coordinated effort to prevent 


crime. J. Crim. Law ¢ Crimin., 1928, 19, No. 2.— 


R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

625. Von Eickstedt, E. Ueber das Aussterben der 
Negritos auf den Andamanen. (The extinction of 
the negritos in the Andaman islands.) Arch. f. Ras- 
sen- u. Gesellschbiol., 1929, 21, 1-4.—The author, who 
was the first European investigator to travel over the 
Lesser Andaman islands, confirms the extremely rapid 
decline of the racial stc xs on these islands. Con- 
tact with the penal colonies, syphilis, opium, and 
errors in government are the causes for the process 
of extinction. The Jaravas are today the only tribe 
in these islands—K. Baumgarten (Cologne). 

626. Von Hentig, H. Neue Bau-probleme im 
Strafvollzug. (New problems of prison construc- 
tion.) Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechteref., 
1930, No. 5, 281-291.—Hentig proceeds from two 
principles: certainty of detention and the betterment 
of the prisoner. “Certainty in ot ease of deten- 
tion, improvement whenever possible.” Certainty de- 
mands mevhanical restraint, which previously has de- 
pended upon the construction of the prison build- 

Improvement of the prisoner requires as much 
free activity as possible, through which he may be- 
come re-educated and may prove himself. The 
tion is: “ Must each prisoner be subjected without 
choice on his part to the rigid mechanical restraints 
of the prison?” A large part of the prison popu- 
lation, it would seem, is detainable without strong 
mechanical means. If there is any danger of esca on ® 
to be apprehended, “then society certainly has 
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unconditional primary rights.” But if there is no 
occasion to fear this, then overwhelming restraint can 
and must be done away with in order that punish- 
ment will not result in torment, in will-weakening 
and will-destroying processes that will prevent the 
successful workings of the educational process. 
Hentig presents three types of institutions, the rigidl 
inclosed, the semi-open, and the open, and for e 
type there are three degrees. Examples are given of 
American institutions: namely, the institutions at 
Graterford, Montgomery County, Pa.; Riker’s Island 
Penitentiary, New York City; Leesburg, New Jersey 
Prison Farm; Berks County Penitentiary, Reading, 
Pa. References to the literature—W. Beck (Leip- 
zig). 

627. Weber, C. O. Pseudo-science and the prob- 
lem of criminal responsibility. J. Crim. Law @ 
Crimin., 1928, 19, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

628. Wentscher, E. John Stuart Mills Stellung 
zur Religion. (John Stuart Mill’s position in re- 
gard to religion.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 77, 
48-66.—The purpose of this article is to show what 
Mill’s teaching is in regard to religion rather than to 
criticize his thoughts from the point of view of mod- 
ern science. According to Mill religion gives us an 
ideal concept of a perfect being; such a concept 
helps us to guide our conscience. Otherwise his atti- 
tude towards revealed religion is the same as towards 
intuitive philosophy; he feels that both are a hind- 
rance to progress. The larger part of the article 
consists of a review of Mill’s posthumous essays On 
Religion.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

629. Willoughby, R. R. The personal equation in 
ethical judgment. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 424- 
429.—Judges, who were asked to rate a list of 157 
items for “emotional maturity,” show distinct indi- 
vidual differences in their judgments both as to gen- 
eral level and consisteney with the median for all the 
judges. There is slight evidence that the emotionally 
unstable tend toward greater variability and a more 
lenient or favorable view of the behavior items on the 
test. Marked individual variations on particular 
items reveal characteristic personality traits of the 
judges. These factors indicate that judges value 
ethical standards typically in terms of what they are 
able to maintain for themselves—Z. B. Newman 
(Bryn Mawr). 

630. Witty, P. A.. & Lehman, H. C. Racial dif- 
ferences: the dogma of superiority. J. Soc. Psychol., 
1930, 1, 394-418.—A summary and tabulation of evi- 
dence from intelligence tests applied to different racial 
groups in the United States and Hawaii. The factors 
of language, social status, education, and temperament 
are diseussed.—Z. B. Newman (Bryn Mawr). 

631. Wolff, F. Der Pall Neckermann. (The case 
of Neckermann.) Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. 
Strafrechtref., 1930, No. 4, 212-226.—This is a de- 
tailed presentation of the behavior of a passional 
murderer, his development, mental and spiritual econ- 
dition at the time of and after the deed, and his 
evaluation from the eriminal-political and penolog- 
ical points of view.—W. Beck (Leipzig). 

632. Wolff, W. Der griechische Narzissmus. 
(Greek narcissism.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1930, 
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3, 464-481.—Greek cul‘ure is described as belonging 
to the narecistie stage of development. As the adoles- 
cent is isolated in his introversion and worship of an 
ideal self, so the Greeks were strongly individual, 
worshipped gods in their own image, and their 
mythology reveals a mother-worship, dependent upon 
self-identification—-M. A. M, Lee (Chicago). 

633. Wunderle, G. Wher das Irrationale im re- 
ligiésen Erleben. Eine religionspsychologische Be- 
trachtung. (The irrational in religions experience; 
a discussion on religious chology.) Paderborn: 
Schéningh, 1930. Pp. M. 1.00-—A. Rémer 
(Leipzig). 

634. Young, K. The social psychology of Orien- 
tal-Occidental prejudices. Pacific Affairs, 1929, 2, 
773-785.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IL: 12202). 

635. Zimmerman, OC. C., & Corson, J. J. The mi- 
gration to towns and cities. VI. Soc. Forces, 1930, 
8, 401-408._The writers report additional evidence 
for their theory that the older male child tends to 
stay in agriculture in a greater percentage of cases 
than all children of farm families. This evidence, 
together with figures that show equal proportions 
leaving the upper and lower farm classes for the 
cities, discounts the theory of a qualitative selection 
of urban population from the better stock of the 
country districts —D. Katz (Princeton). 

[See also abstracts 18, 122, 139, 235, 240, 252, 260, 
270, 274, 295, 304, 305, 306, 309, 313, 314, 318, 
319, 320, 328, 335, 336, 392, 394, 428, 435, 674, 
676, 678, 689, 690, 693, 694, 705, 707, 709, 711, 
son] 720, 768, 776, 786, 790, 884, 887, 892, 898, 
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636. [Anon.] De samenvoeging van diensten te 
Hilversum. (The servants’ union at Hilversum.) 
Jeugd en Beroep, 1929, 2, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

637. Awaji, Y., Masuda, K., Teruoka, Y., Kiri- 
hara, H., Hatano, I. Symposium: Psychology and 
industrial rationalisation. Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 
4, No. 6.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

638. Barbour, E. RB. A vocational survey of 
“Mortar Board” graduates. Person. J., 1930, 9, 
242-245.—During their senior year a group of col- 
lege women of the class of 1928 signified their voca- 
tional intentions. A questicnnaire was sent to them 
after graduation to ascertain to what degree the vo- 
cational plans of these wemen were actually carried 
out. Hopes of the women are compared with ac- 
eomplishment two years later. Present salaries range 
from $960 to $4160. Of 165 who returned question- 
naires, only 18 say that their occupation is not the 
one for which they trained in college—(Courtesy 
Person. J.) 

639. Bingham, W. V. The Personnel Research 
Federation in 1930, annual report of the director. 
Person J., 1930, 9, 251-259.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

640. Bogardus, J. F. Industrial government in 
the book and job printing industry. Person. J., 
1930, 9, 222-234—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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641. Bogen, H. Das Problem 
der Verkiuferauslese. (The psychotechnical prob- 
lem of selection of Bec. Ann. d. Betriebs- 
wirtsch. u. Arbeitsforsch., 1929, 3, 83-99.—(Soe. Sci. 
Abst. II: 11859). 

642. Braunshausen, H. La sélection des employés 
de bureau. (The selection of office employees.) 
Rev. de la sci. du trav., 1929, 1, 499-513.—The asso- 
ciation of united steel workers of Burbach Eich- 
Dudelange has chosen its employees since 1921 by 
means of an examination based on the following 
tests: a memory test, the Bourdon attention test, the 
Ebbinghaus test, Masselon’s test, the writing of a 
telegram in answer to a given letter, and answers to a 
questionnaire containing questions on the relation of 
ideas, ordination, completion of a series, conclusions 
to be drawn from syllogisms, ete. It was found dur- 
ing this ten-year period that, for the purpose of 
choosing office employees, an examination based on 
acquired information and a psychotechnical test 
plus intelligence tests did not give results sufficiently 
clear for practical purposes, for educability and 
character had too much influence on the quality of 
the effective work.—Math H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

643. Burns, C. D. Soziale Gruppenbildung in In- 
dustriegebieten. (Group psychology in industriai dis- 
tricts.) Soz. Prawis, 1930, 39, 86-89.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. IT: 13290). 

644. Canuto, G. Sulla prevenzione degli infor- 
tuni per mezzo della selezione degli operai. (The 
prevention of accidents by selection of operators.) 
Arch. ital. di psicol., 1930, 8, No. 2—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

645. Carlill, H. F. Administrative habits of 
mind. Pub. Admin., 1930, 8, 119-130.—(Soe. Sci. 
Abst. II: 13537). 

646. De Kanter, J. De leerlingopleiding in de 
Rotterdamsche metaal industrie. (The training of 
apprentices in the Rotterdam metal industry.) 
Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, No. 11.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

647. De Kanter, J. De leerlingopleiding in de 
Rotterdamsche metallindustrie. IV. (The train- 
ing of apprentices in the Rotterdam metal industry. 
IV.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1929, 2, No. 3.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

648. De Sanctis, 8. Principi ed applicazioni della 
psicologia del lavora. (Principles and applications 
of the psychology of work.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 
1930, 8, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

649. Franz, O. [Medical fundamental principles 
in the determination of the psychic and physical 
powers for driving automobiles.] Schweiz. med. 
Woch., 1930 (June).—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

650. Gemelli, A. Osservazioni generali e ricerche 
sperimentali sulla selezione dei piloti di aviazione. 
(General observations and experimental research on 
the selection of air pilots.) Riv. dé psicol., 1929, 25, 
180-194.—(Soc, Sci. Abst. Il: 11860). 

651. Gow, C. RB. Foundations for human engi- 
neering. New York: Maemillan, 1930. Pp. xi+ 
226.—IJnspirational introduction; stories of men who 
started at the bottom of the ladder; psychographs 
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showing differences between inent people in 
physique, knowledge, social and family attitude, etc. ; 
anecdotes bringing out the importance in a successful 
career of the following: honesty, loyalty, courtesy, 
friendliness, accurate observation, sound judgment 
and foresight, initiative, persistence, tending to try 
new things and leadership. A few hints for improve- 
ment of personality are given, such as posture, voice, 
humor. The final chapter is in the form of a few 
questions on each chapter with a detailed answer to 
each question submitted by some one who listened to 
the course of lectures —H. Burtt (Ohio State). 


652. Ho, ©. J. Health and labor turnover in a 
department ‘store. Person. J., 1930, 9, 216-221.— 
The relation of health to labor turnover was studied 
on the basis of the experience of a department store 
for five years. It was found that on the average 7% 
of all separations each year are caused by health rea- 
sons. In the selling departments studied an average 
of 11% of all separations were for reasons of health, 
while the non-selling departments range from 5 to 
8%. On the average of the five years, there were 9% 
in the first half of the year but only 6% in the second 
half. One man was found in a hundred separations 
due to health, while 25% of all separations were men 
and 75% were women.—(Courtesy Person. J.) 


653. Horn, W. Eignungspriifung, Berufsberat- 
ung, Berufsfreude. Eine kritische Wiirdigung. 
(Aptitude testing, vocational guidance, vocational 
satisfaction. A critical evaluation.) Munich: Olden- 
bourg, 1930. Pp. 159. M. 4.00.—In his introduc- 
tion Horn reveals the tragedy of our vocational lif 
brings out the consequences of a wrong choice o 
occupation, and shows how harmony between apti- 
tude and inclination relieves tension in the labor mar- 
ket and brings peace and joy in his work into the life 
of the individual. Then the author describes voca- 
tional guidance, as we have it today in the form of 
vocational bureaus with professional counselors, as 
one of the most important agencies for the attain- 
ment of a sound choice of occupation. Chapter IV 
deals specifically with state labor bureaus, which 
study the situation in the labor market and thus give 
the vocational counselors the necessary equipment 
through the establishment of knowledge ut vo- 
cations and the development of methods of determin- 
ing aptitudes. In the subsequent chapters the aids 
for the determination of aptitudes are subjected to a 
critical evaluation, and the difficulties with which 
vocational guidance must still struggle today are re- 
vealed. A rather long chapter is devoted to psycho- 
technical aptitude testing as a particularly impor- 
tant aid. Division of labor, the running belt, ra- 
tionalization, mechanization, and the dehumanizing 
of work are touched upon in this connection. The 
type of aptitude testing used in the trades today, 
which is tantamount to the method of elimination 
through competition, is condemned by Horn, and he 
sees in it a restriction of the interests of vocational 
guidance. He regards practice tests (in the work 
itself) as the best form of aptitude test. Intensive 
work studies, intimate knowledge of vocations, and 
extensive analysis of the psychic and physical struc- 
ture of man are still needed to make psychotechnol- 
ogy into that which alone is of value, viz., a means 
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of giving people joy in their work, and at the same 
time an interest in the continuous development of 
the business, through adaptation of tools, arrange- 
ment of the working period, rest periods, and meth- 
ods of compensation. Special attention is also given 
to vocational guidance in agriculture as the founda- 
tion of world eeonomies.—W. Horn (Munich). 

654. Héweler, C. Het beroep van den musicus. 
(The profession of musician.) Jeugd en Beroep, 
1928, 1, No. 11.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

655. Lipmann, O. “Mehr Psychotechnik in der 
Psychotechnik!” (“More technique in psychotech- 
nology!”) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 37, 188- 
192.—An account of the excitement produced among 
employers and employees in Hamburg and Berlin by 
Moede’s article on management in the April 1930 is- 
sue of the Zech. f. Industrielle Psychotechnik, to- 
gether with a critical pronouncement on the incident 
by the Society of Practical Psychologists—G. W. 
Hartmann (Berlin). 

656. Lucas, D. B., & Benson, 0. E. Psychology for 
advertisers. New York: Harper, 1930. Pp. xv + 
351. $3.50.—Part I deals with mental processes 
and natural tendencies of the customer, as: nervous 
system and sense organs; brief discussion of atten- 
tion with illustrative material from advertising; re- 
flexes and numerous instincts or similar tendencies 
with advertisements utilizing them. Part II takes 
up appeals. These are classified as personal and ob- 
jective, with the former subdivided into individual 
appeals, such as beauty, cleanliness, fear, and — 
such as popularity or sex. There is discussion o 
experimental studies of effectiveness of various 
appeals, also of positive and negative appeals, with 
some experimental justification of the latter. Part 
III deals with constructing the advertisement. Under 
layout are such considerations as position, size, pic- 
tures, headlines. The meaning of the layout involves 
such things as suggested qualities of dignity, simplic- 
ity, strength, ete. Part 1V discusses the advertising 
medium and how it determines number, nature and 
attiude of the readers. The salesman is another type 
of medium that is considered. Part V on measure- 
ment presents conventional statistical methods. 
Techniques for measuring attention and memory in 
the laboratory are mentioned. The last part deals 
with advertising and the public—normal frequency 
distribution, differences due to age, race, social group, 
ethical aspects of advertising and its future—H. ZL. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 

657. Lucas, D. B., & Benson, C. E. Some sales 
results for positive and negative advertisements. J. 
Appl. Psychol., 1930, 14, 363-370.—Negative appeals 
were found more effective in selling proprietary medi- 
eines and books for self-improvement, positive appeals 
for extension educational courses. In most cases a 
separate study of appeals for individual classes of 
produets seems necessary.—G. L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

658. Lyel, P. C. Some psychological factors in 
public administration. Pub. Admin., 1930, 8, 131- 
147.—( Soe. Sci. Abst. IL: 13538). 

659. Mayo, E., & Baker, E.F. The human effect of 
mechanization. Amer. Econ. Rev., 1930, 20, 156- 
180.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. IL: 13297). 


660. Moede, W. The psychology of advertising as 
a subject of college education. J. Bengal Nat. 
Chamber of Commerce, 1929, 4, 130-135.—(Soc. Sei. 
Abst. II: 11106). 


661. Osgood, 8. L. The quantitative measurement 
of human efficiency under factory conditions. 
Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1930, 9, 249.—The meas- 
urement of human efficiency requires estimation not 
only of production but of the energy used in the 
process. Pulse product gives a good index of the 
energy used. The efficient workers maintain organic 
equilibrium as exertion increases. Failure to do so 
is shown by an increase of lactic acid in the blood. 
The pulse product is useful in comparing efficiency 
of different departments, workers or periods of the 
day.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


662. Piéron, H. Le IX° Congrés International de 
Psychologie et la psychologie appliquée. (The ninth 
international congress of psychology and applied psy- 
chology.) Rev. de la sci. du trav., 1929, 1, 572-580. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


663. Ponzo, M. Psicologia e psicotecnica nella 
vita sociale degli Stati Uniti. (Psychology and its 
application in the social life of the United States.) 
Arch. di antrop. crim., 1930, 50, 57.—According to 
Ponzo, no other country excels the United States in 
the practical development of applied psychology, 
initiated by Hugo Miinsterberg. He points to the 
psychological experts devoting themselves to the study 
of children during the pre-school age, as well as of 
their school work and their aptitudes; collaborating 
with industries in the study of working processes, 
personnel selection, etc.; collaborating with the army 
during the war in selecting soldiers for various tasks ; 
collaborating with physicians in hospitals in the 
study of psychopathic cases; studying the feeble- 
minded and their social possibilities; and collaborat- 
ing with judges in the study of juvenile delinquency. 
—R. E. Schwarz (Oteen, N. C.). 


664. Santcroos, I. De opleiding van den journal- 
ist. (The training of the journalist.) Jeugd en 
Beroep, 1930, 3, 222-224-——This article briefly re- 
ports and discusses 4 set of resolutions adopted by 
the Dutch Journalistic Society at a recent meeting 
in Haarlem. The principal points covered in these 
resolutions were the following: (1) Technical schools, 
examinations, and diplomas for journalism are to be 
deprecated, since journalism requires “special traits 
and gifts which cannot be obtained through any 
training.” (2) A high school diploma or its equiva- 
lent is essential as representing “a minimum require- 
ment in general mental development.” (3) In the 
Dutch universities and high schools the opportunity 
should be presented for students and perhaps audi- 
tors to receive instruction about topies regarding ithe 
press, publicity, and journalism. (4) “Closer in- 
vestigation should be made as to what can still be 
done to favor the further development of journalists 
already in action.” §S. reports that the University 
of Leiden and the Industrial High School in Rotter- 
dam are already inelined to take steps in the desired 
direetion.—E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 
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665. Schlipfer, H. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Emissionskerve der gliihenden Glasmassen einer 
Glashiitte. (Studies on the emission curve of glow- 
ing glass metal in a glass works.) Klin. Monatsbl. 
f. Augenhk., 1930, 84, 663-671—Experiments on 
animals have shown without exception that only the 
short wave ultra-red is able to produce cataract. 
The maximum intensity of emission from glass metal 
is around 2000 millimiera. Determinative for the 
pathogenic effect of the radiation is the degree of 
absorption in the separate eye media. The more 
pervious the medium is to a certain radiation, the 
less it suffers injury from that radiation. The cata- 
ract of founders and glass-makers is caused by the 
short wave ultra-red, and that as a rule in a relatively 
short time.—O. Seeling (Berlin). 


666. Schnitzer, H. Zur Psychologie der Fort- 
laufens. (The psychology of continuity.) Psychol. 
u. Med., 1928, 3, No. 3—R. .R. Willoughby (Clark). 


667. Scovill, H. T. Occupations of former stu- 
dents who majored in accounting. Enterpriser, 
1930 (Feb.), 9-10.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. IIT: 13299). 


668. Shellow, 8. M. The accident clinic; how it 
fanctions and what it accomplishes. Person. J., 
1930, 9, 207-215.—The accident clinic of the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway and Light Company aims to 
view the aceident record of each high accident man 
from as many angles as possible. Its personnel in- 
cludes representatives of the various departments 
concerned—the claim, medical, welfare, transporta- 
tion, safety, and educational departments. A thor- 
oughgoing study is made of each operator who comes 
to the attention of the clinic and a careful follow-up 
is kept after the clinie contact has been made. The 
results secured in a year’s time with a group of the 
highest accident men from the various stations of 
the system are reported. A group of 33 high acci- 
dent operators had, during an observational period 
of six months following the clinical examination, 
81.5% fewer accidents than during the six months 
prior to the examination. Lack of ability was 
judged to be the most frequent cause of accidents, 
7) faulty attitude was next.—(Courtesy Person. 

669. Smith, E. D. What are the psychological 
factors of obsolescence of workers in middle age? 
Amer. Management Asso., Personnel Ser., 1930, 9, 
16.—(Soc. Sei. Abst. 11847). 


670. Van Det, E. J. Wat Amsterdam voor de 
jeugdige gemeentewerklieden gaat doen. I. (What 
Amsterdam is to do for its young workers. I.) 
= Beroep, 1929, 2, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


671. Webb, EB. T., & Morgan, J. J. B. Strategy 
in handling people. Chicago: Boulton, Pierce, 1930. 
Pp. 260. $3.00.—Brief discussion in popular style 
of twenty-odd specific situations in which some 
strategy is necessary in handling other persons. In 
each ease the point is illustrated by showing how a 
number of prominent people handled that situation. 
A few typical chapter titles and the techniques dis- 
eussed therewith follow. An easy way to make new 
friends: Roosevelt obtained preliminary information 
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about their interests. How to make people say a 
Ford gets the other persun’s —— of view first. How 
to avoid making enemies: House gives Bryan a pat 
on the back and a shove. A sure way to win peo- 
ple’s good wili: Wilson springs a joke on himself at 
a banquet. Making men glad to work: Steinmetz is 
given an additional unofficial title and his executive 
duties decreased. Tuning in on people: Owen Young 
takes the trouble to show people that he understands 
their point of view. Mistakes to avoid in using 
humor; Will Rogers at the Mexican embassy. Photo- 
graphs of all the prominent men cited.—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


[See also abstracts 36, 58, 130, 131, 133, 756, 814.] 
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672. [Anon.] De psychologie der rijpere jeugd 
en het vraagstuk der beroepskeuze. (The psychol- 
ogy of adolescent youth and the question of voca- 
tional choice.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, No. 11.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


673. [Anon.] Die Erotik im schulpflichtigen 
Alter und ihre erziehliche Auswertung. (Sexuali 
in the school child and its educational evaluation. 
f. Péid., 1930, 14, 217-222.—A. Rémer (Leip- 
zig). 

674. Asher, E. J., & Haven, 8. E. The reactions 
of state correctional school and public school boys 
to the questions of an emotional inventory. J. Juv. 
Res., 1930, 14, 96-106.—The subjects of the study 
were 594 public school boys of ages 12 to 18 and 
249 boys of similar ages from the Kentucky Houses 
of Reform. These groups were requested to an- 
swer, as they were read, 70 questions from an emo- 
tional-social adjustment inventory developed by 
Mathews and 25 questions supplied by the authors. 
Seores based on the total number of unfavorable 
responses to the 93 questions revealed no significant 
differences between the two groups of boys. To only 
37 of the 93 questions did the correctional school 
boys give a larger number of unfavorable responses 
than did the control group; and of these 37, 10 were 
probably due to confinement in the correctional 
schools. There was a significant difference in the 
replies of the two groups of adolescents to only 6 
questions. These are as follows: Did you ever have 
a strong desire to steal things? Did you ever want 
to run away from home? Did you ever run away 
from home? Do you have a light in your room at 
night? Did you ever run away from school? Are 
you afraid of thunder storms?—H. L. Koch (Chi- 
cago). 

675. Baumgarten, F. Wunderkinder. 
logische Untersuchungen. VIII. (Child prodigies. 
Psychological investigations. VIII.) Leipzig: 
Barth, 1930. Pp. 184. M. 12.60.—9 talented chil- 
dren, of whom 7 appear in public and have already 
become famous, including 2 piano virtuosi, 2 violin- 
ists, 1 orchestra leader, 1 girl dancer, 1 girl artist, 1 
geographer, 1 boy chess wonder, were intensively 
tested with psychological tests for their other ca- 

ities and traits of character. The aim of these 
investigations is not to establish the extraordinary 
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achievement, but to study the distinctive psychic 
— of these children. The emphasis is there- 
ore laid not upon the prodigy but upon the child. 
The results of the tests showed, among other things, 
a peculiar relation between traits (a strong musical 
memory associated with a poor one for numbers, 
musical virtuosity asso¢iated with poor manual skiil, 
ete.). Although each of these children appeared as 
an individuality, a unique phenomenon, many traits 
held in common could be demonstrated in them in 
regard to their relation to the art practiced, their re- 
lation to their parents, their contemporaries, their 
environment. These findings yield indications for 
the parents of such children for guiding them prop- 
erly, and conelusions are drawn which are of im- 
portance for the teachers. The work contains a very 
detailed bibliography on the already observed and 
tested ehild prodigies and on problems related to 
the psychology and edueation of these children.—F. 
Baumgarten (Bern). 


676. Berne, E. Van ©. An experimental investi- 
gation of social behavior patterns in young children. 
Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. in Child Weif., 1930, 4, No. 
3. Pp. 93.—Social behavior of preschool children 
was studied by means of ratings, experiments and 
observations. A rating seale of thirty paired traits 
was devised, diary records were kept for twelve chil- 
dren, an observational record was worked out and 
ten experimental situations were arranged for test- 
ing obedience, interest in the group, cooperation and 
respect for others’ property rights. Significant age 
differences were found in certain traits. Individual 
differences were of more significance in certain 
traits than age differences. The relation of the 


various traits to chronological age when mental age 


was held constant and to mental age when chronolog- 
ieal age was held constant was determined by means 
of partial correlations. Girls exceeded boys in 
motherliness, and three-year-old boys exceeded three- 
year-old girls in irresponsibility for others. When 
the seores on six experiments were used as a criter- 
ion, the ratings on the traits measured by the experi- 
ments were found to be valid measures. Observa- 
tional seores were in fairly high agreement with the 
ratings and with the experimental scores——B. Weill- 
man (lowa). 

677. Beth, M. Amerikanische Jugend. (Ameri- 
ean youth.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1930, 3, 57- 
69.—The author takes as a basis the “book of a 
thirteen-year-old,” namely, Elizabeth Benson’s book 
Between Seventeen and Twenty. American youth of 
today is in rebellion in so far as it thinks inde- 
pendently. However, one rebels only against that 
with which one is irritated, as a matter of fact out- 
wardly blames, inwardly wonders, and thus pays at- 
tention to the matter. Reference is then made to 
the serious harm which arises from the completely 
changed methods of edueation. It may be that the 
members of the older generation can not be the com- 
panions of the younger generation because they them- 
selves want to remain forever young. They are ap- 
ped called by their first names without respect, 

ut only because they attach value to being so called. 
Nevertheless one wants to have parents of whom one 
ean be proud beceuse they are personalities. Robert 
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8S. Carr much more harshly accuses the older gcnera- 
tion. Beth regrets above everything in American 
youth the “self-suppression” with problems, the 
struggling with the foundation of personality which 
European youth discriminates. The decline of re- 
ligion, however, rests upon the dogmatic fundamen- 
talist religion of previous generations, in the dog- 
matism whith has nothing in common with the spirit 
of the Reformation. The author goes further into 
Henry Nelson Wieman. “If one reads these studies 
one has the feeling that this is indeed the end of the 
world—catastrophe upon which nothing more can 
follow. For the opposition of this younger genera- 
tion is uneasy and without inner ardor and without 
longing.” In regard to the curiosity assigned by 
Elizabeth Benson as a motive, Beth’s review closes 
with an appreciation: these children have discovered 
two ethical values, truthfulness and genuineness. 
This reformatory movement carries with it the danger 
that riches bring. On the other hand it possibly does 
fulfill the striving. “The youth which has dethroned 
the anthropomorphic God will find the spirit and the 
God who dwells in the unconditioned. Wherefore in 
this crisis one should see not an end, but the travail 
of a new order.”—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


678. Bose, R. G. The nature and development of 
religious concepts in children. Tempe, Ariz.: Air- 
craft Print Shop, 1928. Pp. 74.—This dissertation 
presents a more detailed report of the study printed 
in Rel. Educ., 1930, 24, 831-837 (see IV: 769). An 
analysis of the results is assisted by extended tables. 
P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


679. Bruning, H. Helminthiasis, mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Kindesalters. (Helminthiasis, 
with special reference to childhood.) Monatssch. f. 
Kinderhk., 1930, 47, 28-34.—The author emphasizes 
first of all the increasingly extensive literature on the 
subject. Then he refers to the chief work and pub- 
lications on entozoa in children which have appeared 
in the last two calendar years. The richness of the 
literature on allergic studies in helminthiasis is strik- 
ing. The author warns against the use of oleum 
chenopodii anthelmithici, since according to the 
latest experience it is not at all an indifferent means 
of treatment and can have serious and severe acces- 
sory effects.—O. Seeling (Berlin). 


680. Biihler, K. The mental development of the 
child. A summary of modern psychological theory. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930. Pp. xi-+ 170. 
$3.00.—This volume, a translation of the fifth Ger- 
man edition of the author’s Abriss der geistigen Ent- 
wicklung des Kindes, treats child psychology from 
the developmental point of view. The treatment 
throughout is comparative. In a chapter on general 
considerations the author discusses comparative psy- 
chology, the inheritance of intellectual qualities, aims 
and methods of child psychology, and the physical 
development of the child. In subsequent chapters 
he deals with the first year of life, the development of 
perception, memory and imagination, the develop- 
ment of drawing, the evolution of thinking, and social 
behavior.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


681. Carrillo, Q., & others. Oontribucién del De- 
partamento de Psicopedagogia e Higiene de la Sec- 
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retaria de Educacién Pablica al 60. Congreso Pan- 
americano del Nifio. (Contribution of the Psycho- 
pedagogical and Hygiene Department of the Secre- 
tariat of Public Education to the Sixth Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress of Child Study.) Mexieo City: See- 
retaria de Educacién Pablica, 1930. Pp. 118.—In 
June of the present year the Sixth Child Study Con- 
gress was held at Lima, Peru. This volume is the 
compilation of eight papers contributed by Mexico 
on the following subjects: (1) some constants of the 
Mexican child during the first two years of life; (2) 
weight, size, strength of American children—work 
done in Mexico; (3) American child biometry— 
something that has been done in Mexico; (4) classifi- 
cation and selection of pupils—application of tests; 
(5) collective tests for the measurement of mental 
development—Fay’s test, adapted; (6) medical in- 
spection of schools; (7) programs for hygienic edu- 
cation; (8) the teaching of puericulture in elemen- 
tary schools. By “ American” is to be understood 
any child born on the continent and not in the United 
States only.—G. B. Camargo (Mexico City). 

682. Claparéde, E. L’écolier paresseux, plan de 
travail collectif. (The lazy school-boy. A for 
collective investigation.) Educateur, 1930, No. 8.— 
The lazy school-boy is as yet very rly known from 
the psychological point of view. Tt is therefore nec- 
essary for teachers to collaborate on this question. 
The author proposes a method of investigation, offer- 
ing teachers a questionnaire of 29 questions to facili- 
tate making their observations—M. R. Lambercier 
(Geneva). 

683. Claparéde, E. Le sentiment d’infériorité 
chez l'enfant. (The feeling of inferiority in the 
child.) Rev. de Genéve, 1930, 680-705.—Causes of 
the feeling of inferiority: This feeling originates in 
the checking of the dominating tendency. The domi- 
nating tendency is natural to man in that he has to 
struggle for his existence and to strive constantly to 
surpass others. It is also natural to the child who is 
endeavoring to assert his personality. However, very 
soon in life the child meets physical and social ob- 
stacles which make him feel his inferiority. This 
feeling is abnormally developed through the mis- 
takes of educators. Consequences resulting from the 
feeling of inferiority: Compensatory mechanisms are 
developed. Sometimes the compensation triumphs 
over the feeling of inferiority, and we have a 
“heroie ” compensation. Sometimes the compensa- 
tion only disguises the inferiority, and we have a pro- 
teetive compensation which manifests itself in vari- 
ous ways: substitution, consolation, simulation, 
vengeance, and various exploits. However, compen- 
sation may be completely lacking. Treatment for in- 
feriority: The prophylaxis for inferiority demands 
the reformation of the entire traditional system of 
education, which has not yet learned how to recon- 
cile the individual’s aspirations with the necessities 
of collective life. The curative treatment consists in 
encouraging the child. At any rate, showing affec- 
tion for the child is the best way to preserve him 
froma a feeling of inferiority—M. R. Lambercier 
(Geneva). 

€84. Crawford, N. A.. & Menninger, K. A. The 
healthy-minded child. New York: Coward-MecCann, 
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1930. Pp. viii-+- 198. $1.75.—This series of articles 
makes available to parents without special training 
the discoveries of modern science which apply to the 
attainment of healthy-mindedness, “ It is a book for 
average parents, with average education, average op- 
portunity, and the average number of problems in 
bringing up their children.” A healthy-minded indi- 
vidual may be said to be one who can maintain an 
even temper, an alert intelligence, socially consider- 
ate behavior, and a happy disposition. y par- 
ents and teachers, ignorant of mental hygiene, mis- 
takenly suppose such acts as stealing to be more 
serious than unsocial behavior traits which are really 
symptoms of far graver abnormalities. Problems re- 
lating to mental health at home, at school and at play 
are considered; also its relation to physical health, 
to the formation of habits, to the cure of bad habits, 
to adolescence, to sexual development, and to the 
child’s reading. Contributors, beside the editors, are: 
George K. Pratt; Lillian M. Gilbreth; Herman M. 
Adler; Bertrand Russell; Josephine A. Jackson; 
Lawson G. Lowrey; Ernest R. and Gladys H. Groves; 
William C. Menninger—M. P. Montgomery (Fari- 
bault, Minn.). 

685. Curti, M. W. Child psychology. New York: 
Longmans Green, 1930. Pp. ix+ 527. $3.20.—The 
introduction to the book gives a survey of the sub- 
ject and the relations between present-day ——— 
tions and the earlier theoretical assumptions. T 
aim of the book is an understanding of the mind of 
the child as reashed through a study of his behavior, 
implicit and overt, at various levels of his develop- 
ment. The mechanism and laws of heredity are dis- 
cussed as fundamental to the study of mental in- 
heritance. Careful analysis of individual human 
traits both as to heredity and environment is urged 
as a basis of control. Individual differences and 
native responses are studied in correlation with in- 
herited physical structures. The nature and possi- 
bilities of conditioned responses aid in correcting 
maladjustments as well as in establishing desirable 
adaptations. The development of traits proceeds on 
the basis of perceptual-motor and ideational learning, 
and their form and unity are determined by the per- 
sistence of inner motives and the recurrence of ex- 
ternal motivating situations. The interrelationships 
among traits are due to the tendency of the organ- 
ism to function as a whole. Successful integration 
in the development of the personality is difficult, but 
should be the goal of all who study or influence the 
mind of the child.—Z. V. Brill (Malone, N. Y.). 


686. Delmet, D. T. A study of the mental and 
scholastic abilities of Mexican children in the ele- 
mentary school. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 267-279.— 
The author investigated the home conditions as well 
as the mental test performance and _ scholastic 
achievement of 341 Mexican children in an elemen- 
tary school in Los Angeles County. He found the 
children below Ree physically, grossly retarded ac- 
cording to intelligence test results, and slightly re- 
tarded in several Titedes in grade achievement, even 
when the age differences ver grade were barred as a 
consideration in the comparison of the results with 
norms. He feels that the course of study provided 
for the group was poorly adapted to their needs and 
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pleads for such an organization of the school pro- 
gram as would make it possible to reach both parent 
and child.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


687. Encina, M. J. La sordera en los escolares. 
(Deafness in school children.) Rev. Oto-neur.-oftal., 
1930, 5, 16-22.—The author studied the prevalence 
of deafness in Spanish school children. the 7600 
children examined in various parts of Spain, 23% 
were defective in hearing acuity. Over two-thirds of 
the group were curable. Adenoid growths were the 
eause of 80% of the lack of acuity observed. De- 
ficiencies were detected by means of the child’s abil- 
ity to understand verbal instructions at a distance of 
8 m—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


688. Byferth, H. Zur Heimunterbringung psy- 
chopathische Kinder aus dem Mittelstande. (The 
home breakdown of middle-class psychopathic chil- 
(Clk) Bl. f. Heilerz., 1928, 6—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


689. Faber, P. C. Beroepskeuze en jeugdcrimi- 
naliteit. (Vocational choice and juvenile crime.) 
Jeugd en Beroep, 1929, 2, No. 3—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

690. Gordon, R. G., Thomas, R. E., & Greenall, E. 
G. A study of the tendency towards delinquency 
of backward children. Brit. Med. J., 1930, No. 3610, 
490-491.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

691. Gruenberg, 8S. M. The Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 243-249. 
—The author describes briefly the aims, pattern of 
organization, and activities of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


692. Grunbaum-Sachs, H. Zur Psychologie der 
alterer Volksschiilerin. (The psychology of the 
older folk-school girl.) Pad. Zentbl., 1928, 8, No. 12. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


693. Hennig, M. Offenbarungserlebnis und Reife- 
zeit. (Revelation experiences and puberty.) Phil. wu. 
Schule, 1930, 1, 1-8.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 

694. Hill, D. 8. Personification of ideals by urban 
children. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 379-393.—This 
study presents the results obtained by asking 8813 
white children in three Alabama cities to indicate 
the person they would like most to resemble. The 
results are classified as characters from the immedi- 
ate environment, history or public life, fiction, or 
religion. Over 90% of the characters chosen fall in 
the first two groups. The group from the immediate 
environment, ie., father, mother, teacher, ete. is 
largest at the lowest age, six years, and 
steadily with advancing age. This group is larger 
uniformly for girls than boys. Historic and public 
characters, however, steadily increase in importance 
with age and are larger throughout for boys than 
girls. Approximately half of this latter group are 
contemporary Americans, the larger part of the re- 
mainder are historical Americans while the smallest 
portion are foreign characters. Tables are presented 

iving the complete list of choi Washington and 
Lindbergh leading for the boys, Washington, Clara 
Bow and Lindbergh leading for the girls.—2. B. New- 
man (Bryn Mawr). 


695. Hollingworth, L. 8. Do intellectually gifted 
children grow toward mediocrity in stature? J. 
Genet. Psychol., 1930, 37, 345-360.—A group of 47 
New York Jewish boys and girls between 7 and 9 
years of age chosén in 1922 as testing above 135 IQ 
and without any reference to size, have been annually 
measured seven times for height. These measure- 
ments of each individual show a close self-consistency 
when stated as ratios to the normal height of New 
York Jewish children (Boas), averaging around 105%. 
It is concluded that the intellectually gifted main- 
tain as they grow the comparatively greater stature 
that ifies them in childhood—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


696. Holub, A. Das einzige Kind. II. (The 
only child.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol, 1929, 7, No. 
3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


697. Holub, M., & Zanker, A. Das gehasste Kind. 
(The hated child.) Int. Zech. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1929, 7, No. 3—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


698. Hulson, E. L. An analysis of the free play 
of ten four-year-old children through consecutive 
observations. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 188-205.— 
“ The study was undertaken to determine what choices 
and uses of play materials would be made by four- 
year-old children when placed in a situation where 
as little direction or stimulation toward activity as 
possible was given, other than that provided by the 
materials. Detailed consecutive observations were 
kept of the activities of 10 children during a period 
varying from one-half to one hour 5 days a week 
from 18 to 36 weeks. The 18 materials were sand, 
house-corner, kiddy-kar, children, see-saw, scissors 
and paper, home toys, crayons and paper, aquarium, 
balls, books, plasticine, dishes, doll, blackboard, ani- 
mals, blocks, and “ watching.” When the materials 
were ranked in order according to the number of 
times chosen, number of minutes used, persistence in 
use, and social value, it was found that blocks held 
first rank in all four; sand, watching, house-corner, 
kiddy-kar, and see-saw ranked high, while the black- 
board, animals, and doll ranked consistently low. If 
a material was chosen a relatively large number of 
times, the time spent and the day by day persistence 
in its use were also relatively high.” Watching oc- 
eurred in the case of 9 of the children. Wide di- 
vergences were found in the amount of time spent on 
a choice. The interest span was found not to be a 
constant value, but to decrease from choice to choice. 
The mean length of time spent on a first choice varied 
from 7.4 to 26.8 minutes.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


699. Hulson, E. L. Block constructions of four- 
year-old children. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 209-222. 
—* The block constructions of 10 four-year-old chil- 
dren during a free play period of 30 minutes in the 
preschool free play period, and during play at home, 
and of 24 children in a block construction test have 
been analyzed in detail. The chief activity with the 
blocks was building. Other activities were helping 
to build, knocking down, carrying, jumping from the 
blocks, dramatizing, sitting on the blocks, climbing on 
them, and piling. Many types of constructions were 
built, a large majority of which were named spon- 
taneously by the children. The number of blocks at 
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home and the amount of their use at home seemed to 
have little relationship to their popularity at the 
school.” Preference for blocks of the dimensions 
4” x2” x2” and 4” x1” x1” was in evidence in both 
test and free play situations. The predominant type 
of construction was the reproduction of an object, 
and this was most often a house. Few constructions 
were built higher than 12 inches, although some were 
as high as 48 inches.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

700. Inskeep, A. L. D. Child adjustment, in rela- 
tion to growth and development. New York: Apple- 
ton, 1920. Pp. 441. $3.00—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


701. Kawohl, E. Die kindliche Frage. (The 
child’s question.) Munich: Miinsterverlag, 1929. 
Pp. 153.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


702. Lau, EB. Beitrige zur Psychologie der Ju- 
gendlichen. (Contributions to the psychology of 
outh.) §Langensalza: Beltz, 1930. Pp. 85. 
iM. 2.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


703. Lau, BE. Beitrige zur Psychologie der frih- 
esten Kindheit. (Contributions to the psychology 
of earliest childhood.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1930, 
31, 481-501.—A. Réimer (Leipzig). 

704. Lehman, H. C., & Witty, P. A. A second 
study of play activities in relation to school prog- 
ress. Soc. Forces, 1930, 8, 409-415.—Retarded 
school children differ from pedagogically accelerated 
children in their play activities in these respects: 
(1) the retarded children icipate in a greater 
number of play activities t the accelerated chil- 
dren; (2) the retarded children select more social 
games; (3) the retarded children select fewer humor- 
ous play activities; (4) the retarded children select 
games involving greater motor response; and (5) the 
retarded children select more play activities of a re- 
ligious nature.—D. Katz (Princeton). 


705, Luther, F. Das asthetische Erleben des Ju- 
gendliche. (The esthetic experience of youth.) 
Psychol. u. Med., 1928, 3, No. 3—R. RB. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

706. Martin, M. 8. The first picture book. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930.—24 photographs (by 
Edward Steichen) of familiar objects of the child’s 
environment, such as the teddy bear, the telephone, 
ete. Preface by the compiler stressing the psycho- 
logical significance of objective vs. fantasy pictures, 
and introduction by Harriet Johnson.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

707. Mead, M. Growing up in New Guinea. New 
York: Morrow, 1930. Pp. 372. $3.40.—The 
author studies parent-child relationships in the Manus 
tribe of the Admiralty Islands and draws certain 
parallels between the civilization and education in 
this tribe and in America. The work is the result 
of a 6 months’ sojourn in the native villages, where 
the language was learned and where intimate associa- 
tion with the people was possible. Manus society is 
puritanical, requiring virtue in its women and indus- 
try and restraint in its men. Economic success is the 
mark of greatness. In the family the father is the 
dominant figure and through this plus the association 
with his sons he molds their personalities. Boys are 
trained in fishing, canoeing, and swimming so that 
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they grow up “wholly admirable from a physical 
standpoint.” Social discipline, however, is very loose. 
Nothing is demanded beyond “ physical efficiency and 
respect for property except a proper observance of 
the canons of shame.” ‘The Samoan child (see III, 
378) has few emotional ties to its father and mother; 
the Manus boy has a close association with his father; 
the American boy has neither one nor the other. In 
the second part of the book the author draws certain 
conclusions with reference to contemporary educa- 
tional problems.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

708. Mendousse, P. L’éducation des sentiments 
chez les adolescents des deux sexes. (The educa- 
tion of the emotions in adolescents of both sexes.) 
Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 61-65.—At the age when 
adolescents have need of trying out their souls as 
well as their muscles, it is important to allow them 
to serve their apprenticeship in the human emotions 
to which they aspire, but they must be kept within 
bounds by being given incognito an environment 
favorable to their spontaneous efforts—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

709. Moers, M. Zur Priifung des sittlichen V-or- 
standnisses Jugendlicher. (Measurement of ethical 
comprehension in children.) Zsch. f. angew. Psy- 
chol., 1930, 37, 56-73.—Paired stories were read to 
the subjects in which one represented an action 
where the intention was good and the result bad, 
while another portrayed the converse situation. After 
the recital, inquiry was made concerning the relative 
wickedness of the individuals involved, and the rea- 
sons for the decision. The answers were given with 
considerable hesitancy and were marked by an ob- 
vious search for judgments in accord with the in- 
ferred opinions of elders. Children aged six were 
able to discriminate the different values imbedded in 
the two emphases. Qualities which utilitarian parents 
stress, such as disobedience and forgetfulness, are 
major determinants of tie child’s responses.—G. W. 
Hartmann (Berlin). 

710. Myers, C. C. The modern parent; a prac- 
tical guide to everyday problems. (Intro. by M. V. 
O’Shea.) New York: Greenberg, 1930. Bp 
$3.50.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

711. Natorp, F. Ein Versuch zur Deutung von 
Kinderzeichnungen. (An investigation on the 

ing of child drawings.) Werdende Zeitalter, 
1930, No. 7, 347-349.—A. Rimer (Leipzig). 

712. Neilson, N. P. The relation of school health, 
physical education and recreation to juvenile de- 
linquency. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 176-180.—H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 

713. Neugebauer, H. Das Gefiihls- und Willens- 
leben meines Sohnes in seiner friihen Kindheit. 
(The emotional and volitional life of my son in his 
early childhood.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1929, 34, 
275-310.—This is one of several articles on ma- 
terials for child study contributed by this author 
within two decades. The data, obtained from a diary 
record of the growth and development of the au- 
thor’s son, are organized around three phases of emo- 
tional and volitional development: (1) capacity for 
joy and happiness; (2) delicacy of feeling; (3) ca- 
pacity for perseverance. The author presents a 
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chronological summary of the first appearances of 
the feelings and struggles of her son.—E. E. Lamson 
(Cineinnati). 

714. Neugebauer, H. Das Denken und die Intel- 
ligenz meines Sohnes in seiner friihen Kindheit. 
(The thinking and intelligence of my son in early 
childhood.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 36, 393- 
437.—This article reports the essentials of a detailed 
record of a boy’s verbal and mental development 
from the first to the seventh year. Mastery of con- 
ceptions took the following course: at 1-1 beginning 
of the idea of plurality; 1-7 inquiry after names of 
things; 2-6 major color names correctly used; 2-9 
conscious use of homonyms; 5-2% correct counting 
to 150. When observing pictures: at 1-9 spontaneous 
naming of activities; 2-2 ditto for colors. For mem- 
ory: at 1-6 spontaneous recollection of activities; 
1-8 ditto for places. Judgment: at 1-9% antithesis; 
2-2 appearance and reality distinguished in play; 3-1 
appreciation of optical illusions. Ratiocination: 1-9 
inference by analogy; 2-11 deduction; 3-0 inquiry as 
to human origin (non-Freudian); 3-5 reading of in- 
dividual letters. Problems: at 2-7 attempt to rhyme; 
3-5 construction of riddles, ete-—G. W. Hartmann 
(Berlin). 

715. Oberer, L. Untersuchungen tiber die Ent- 
wicklung intellektueller Funktionen im Schulalter. 
(Investigations on the development of the intellectual 
functions during the school years.) Zsch. f. angew. 
Psychol., 1930, 36, 288-290.—The subjects of this 
study were 84 boys, aged 7 to 13, with 12 random 
representatives from each year. A variation of the 
reproduction method was employed by requiring oral 
definitions of the following stimulus words: hat, 
knife, black-bread, chimney-sweep, child, brook, 
sickness, sin. The protocols were divided into vari- 
ous categories with a view to determining the growth 
or decline of certain habits of thought. Tautologous 
definitions showed a drop from 154% to 19% 
within the limits studied. Definitions involving use 
and examples revealed a similar decline. The ques- 
tion whether children aequire concepts first of spe- 
cies and then of genus or vice versa is answered by 
showing that both supraordination and subordination 
oceur, but the latter is always dominant. Appar- 
ently the particular is generated by differentiation 
from the general. There is no mode of thought pos- 
sessed by the 13-year-old which is not also possessed 
in some measure by the 7-year-old. With young 
children a simplification and schematization occur, 
with a corresponding reduction of grammatical an 
ideational forms. The passive mood of the verb is 
absent at age 7. The frequency of responses indi- 
eating possession implies that the child originally has 
total presentations. This last, however, is only a 

ial form of the whole-part relationship, which 

e author views as basic to all genetic differentia- 
tion. Substance-attribute relations confirm this. 
Analysis is the dominant original function of though 
with the whole-part connection as the source of 
qualitative growth—G. W. Hartmann (Berlin). 


716. Olson, W. ©. The incidence of nervous 


habits in children. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1930, 
25, 75-92.—A method of measuring nervous habits 


has been described which yields a quantitative score 
of determinable reliability for each individusl. The 
unit of measurement may be defined in general as one 
or more specified overt reactions per staied unit of 
time. Successive observations were made to secure 
a differentiation in terms of amount for each child. 
The data obtained indicate that the amount of nerv- 
ous habits in a given population takes the form of a 
continuous distribution. The analyses presented 
indicate that nervous habits in the oral category are 
quantitatively unaffected by age, but are influenced 
by or are concomitants of such factors as sex, familial 
resemblance, family history, imitation, habit, fatigue, 
and nutritional status—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psy- 
caopathie Hospital). 

717. Pearson, G. H. J. Case histories of children 
—an outline of some essential facts to be obtained 
in taking the histories of young children. Hospital 
1930, 21, 153-163.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. IT: 
13675). 


718. Plant, J. 8. Some practical aspects of the 
sexual adjustment of children. J. Amer. Med. Asso. 
1929, 93, 1939-1941.—The child’s sexual interests and 
development may be divided into three periods: (1) 
from birth to first schooling—the family period; 
(2} the social period extending to adolescence; (3) 
adolescence. The sex problems in the first period are 
two: (1) so-called masturbation; it is rarely true 
masturbation but simply a “ruminant habit of rub- 
bing the genitals”; (2) questions concerning sex. 
The first is not really a problem, but may be made 
so by the anxiety of the parents. They must receive 
the treatment, not the child. The. second problem 
can be met by cultivating a frank attitude. The 

roblem faced in the second period is “ dirty ” words, 
omosexual and heterosexual acts of investigation, 
and the child’s adjustment to phenomena which have 
been presented as immoral and sinful. In the third 
period one has to deal with “ problems of masturba- 
tion, homosexual perversions, exhibitionism and ac- 
tive pursuit of the opposite sex with, at times, phys- 
ieal violence.” In dealing with all these problems, an 
attitude of free discussion with an absence of re- 
pressive or “immoral” or “dirty” implications 
should be adopted. In many cases a person outside 
the family, e.g., the physician, can be more helpful 
than a member of the family —W. T. Heron (Min- 
nesota ). 

719. Rotten, E. Die kindliche Kunst. (Child 
art.) Werdende Zeitalter, 1930, No. 7, 347-349.—A. 
Rémer (Leipzig). 

720. Salusky, A. 8. Collective behavior of chil- 
dren at a preschool age. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 
367-378.—Of particular importance to modern peda- 
gogy is the development of the social habits of the 
individual. Inasmuch as the characteristics of social 
groups are unique to these groups and cannot be 
predicted from simpler aggregations, it is ae 
to study the development of the social group itse 
The term collective is used in this study to designate 
a social group within which there is interaction and 
which reacts as a whole to the stimuli of a situation. 
This study presents a classification of collectives and 
a preliminary report on the traits of short-lived spon- 
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taneous children’s colleetives as observed in Ukrainia. 
It is shown that the duration of these spontaneous 
collectives is greater with older children and with 
children i wider knowledge and interests. 
The size of collectives is also larger with older chil- 
dren within the limits of the available children. The 
character of the play is determined closely. by the 
child’s stock of experience and may be modified 
greatly by increasing the range of his knowle 

Leaders were observed to exist in over half of 

collectives observed.—E. B. Newman (Bryn Mawr). 


721. Smith, 8. K. Child guidance clinics. J. 
Amer. Med. Asso., 1930, 94, 710-714—A brief his- 
tory of the development of the clinics is given. This 
is followed by a lengthy classification of the prob- 
lems which are dealt with by the clinics. The per- 
sonnel of the clinic is diseussed and a routine is out- 
lined. The results of the study of 500 children in 
the city of Oakland, Calif., studied by the Alameda 
County Child Guidarse Clinie is given. This com- 
pilation gives the frequency of occurrence of the 
various problems. The author feels that the child 
guidance clinie has proved its usefulness in a num- 
ber of different ways, which he lists——W. T. Heron 
(Minnesota). 

722. Sullenger, T. E. Modern youth and the 
movies. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 32, 459-461.—The 
study was concerned with the preferences of 3295 
randomly selected Omaha high school children with 
respect to specific films, movie actors and actresses, 
and type of movie plot. It was discovered that: (1) 
mystery, war, comedy, and love themes were pre- 
ferred; (2) Lon Chaney and John Gilbert were the 
favorite male stars, Clara Bow the female; (3) the 
boys tended to appreciate most the male actors, the 
girls the female; (4) the average attendance fre- 
queney was once a week; (5) the boys tended to 
attend more frequently than did the girls; (6) in- 
terest in love themes increased steadily with 
advancement, as did also frequency of attendance; 
(7) the large central show houses attracted more of 
the children than did those near their homes; (8) the 
girls liked the cleaner plays better than did the boys; 
(9) the intense emotionalism of the mystery play 
was most popular with children in the ninth and 
tenth grades—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

723. Tanner, E., & Jucker, E. Die innerer Not 
der beruflich tatigen Jugend zwischen 14. und 18. 
Jahr. (Zwei Briefe aus der Schweiz.) (The inner 
need of employed youths between fourteen and 
eighteen. Two letters from Switzerland.) Werdende 
Zeitalter, 1930, No. 5, 234-242.—.A. Rimer (Leipzig). 

724. Tyson, D. K. A study of certain behavior 
traits of young delinquent boys. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 
14, 280-289.—The instructors and cottage supervis- 
ors at the Whittier School for delinquent boys were 
asked to rate 246 of their charges on 33 undesirable 
traits. The degree and frequency with which it was 
alleged a trait was displayed seemed to vary with 
the type of contact the rater had with the delin- 
uents. It is noteworthy, however, that in the main 

e undesirable traits were reported as rarely evi- 
dent. The ten traits which were, on the average, 
mentioned most frequently as present to a degree in 
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the members of the group are: laziness, disobedience, 
resentment toward discipline, inattentiveness, quar- 
relsomeness, lying, swearing, filthy language, insta- 
bility of mood, and bullying. No control group of 
non-delinquent boys was employed in the study.—H. 
L. Koch (Chicago). 

725. Valentine, C. W. The foundations of child 
psychology and their bearing on some problems of 
general psychology. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 32, 507- 
513.—The author questions such theories as the fol- 
lowing: (1) that there is no instinct to imitate; (2) 
that there is no instinct to fear animals; (3) that 
any normal child with the proper training can be 
molded into any type of man; (4) that intelligence 
tests are to be trusted implicitly; (5) that a child’s 
emotional dispositions are practically set in the pre- 
school years; and (6) that reflexes are invariable re- 
sponses to certain stimuli—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


726. Wackerhausen, J. Van een jongetje tot een 
man. (From youth to manhood.) Jeugd en Beroep, 
1928, 1, No. 1L.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


727. Wallon, H. De l'image au réel dans la pen- 
sée de l’enfant. (From the image to the real in the 
thought of the child.) Rev. phil., 1930, 55, 446-458. 
—How does the child pass from sensori-dynamic com- 
plexes which constitute brute experience to the ex- 
ercise of progressive, transmissible, and discursive 
thinking? It is, as in primitive man, through a 
transfer of reality and existence (intuitively per- 
ceived in immediate and felt experience) to another 
domain characterized by an escape from the hold of 
the senses. However, the child is able to go from 
the concrete to the potential only by degrees. He 
commences by opposing to tangible and visible ob- 
jects an impalpable appearance which impels him 
to separate from objects a homogeneous space en- 
vironment in which can be lodged pure images, 
creations of thought, and potential beings which can 
never find place among material objects in the world 
of sensory appearances. At the same time the child 
represents by words the images which he forms in- 
corporeally in space, and by that very act he imparts 
a character of subjectivity which is n in 
order that thought may cease being ecnfounded with 
material things. A distinction is then made between 
language which is spoken and heard and immaterial 
thought. The child will thus have accomplished a 
conversion extracted real from the 
sensory i or the purpose of transposing it to 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

728. Wheeler, L. RB. A comparative study of 
physical growth of dull Italian children. J. A 
Psychol., 1930, 14, 376-391.—Data from the Har- 
vard Growth Study by Dearborn were used in this 
analysis, covering 122 boys and 125 girls aged 6-12 
years. Results showed (1) “... that there is a 
small and fairly consistent difference in the major- 
ity of measures studied between dull and normal 
Italian children in standing, sternal and sitting 
height, weight, trunk length, and iliac width from 
age six through eleven,” and (2) “that the difference 
is not great enough for classification on the basis 
of physical growth, but should be considered as a 
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factor in the classifieation, instruction, and promo- 
tion of children who deviate widely from the normal 
in physical growth.” Bibliography of 13 titles.—@. 
L. Barclay (Syracuse). 

729. Wile, L. 8S. Mental hygiene in childhood. 
J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1929, 93, 1874-1877.—The 
most important era in an individual’s life for the 
practice of hygiene is childhood. A great need is an 
understanding of the nature and difficulties of the 
child. The family, the school, and elinies must work 
together to bring about this understanding. There 
is danger at present that the demand for adequately 
trained individuals for work in mental hygiene is 
greater than the supply. An outline is given of some 
of the factors which must be considered in a mental 
hygiene program for children—W. T. Heron (Min- 
nesota ). 

730. Yoda, A. A study of children’s thought 
process by means of definition test. Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1929, 4, No. 4—R. BR. Willoughby (Clark). 
[See also abstracts 54, 75, 90, 91, 196, 203, 221, 267, 

$12, 327, 333, 365, 426, 436, 441, 460, 462, 467, 

471, 472, 511, 548, 598, 742, 743, 762, 776, 801, 

823, 841, 890.] 
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731. Adams, 8. The relation between physique, 
intelligence, and proficiency in school subjects. 
J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 132-135.—Study of 290 chil- 
dren in 5 publie schools in Seattle. The results indi- 
cate that there is a negative low correlation between 
size and achievement when partialled for intelligence. 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

732. Almy, H. C., & Sorenson, H. Almy-Sorenson 
rating scale for teachers. Bloomington, Ill: Pub. 
School Publ. Co., 1930.—Single sheet rating scale of 
20 items, with directions——D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

733. [Anon.] Mental stresses of school life. 
Lancet, 1930, 218, 95.—A summary of discussions and 
er given before the National Council for Mental 

ygiene.—W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 

734. Archer, 0. P. Transfer of training in spell- 
ing. Univ. lowa Stud.: Stud. in Educ., 1930, 5, No. 
5. Pp. 63.—Positive and negative transfer of train- 
ing in spelling were found in fifth and seventh grade 
pupils for both difficult and easy words. The unit of 
transfer was sometimes as small as one syllable. The 
aceented syllable seemed to be most important as a 
factor in transfer. No significant differences be- 
tween the transfer ability of boys and girls were 
found. No -elation wes evidenced between intelli- 
gence and improvement by study or transfer.—B. 
Wellman (Towa). 

735. Arnhold, ©.. Voraussetzgungen beruflicher 
Ausbildung. (Programs of vocational education.) 
Zentbil., 1930, 10, No. 1—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

736. Ball, BR. J. The correspondence method in 
follow-up studies of delinquent boys. J. Juv. Res., 
1930, 14, 107-113.—Follow-up letters or question- 
naires containing 6 simple questions were sent to the 


parents or guardians of the delinquent boys released 
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from the Jesse W. Lilienthal School of San Fran- 
cisce in 1926, 1927, and 1928. Replies were received 
in only 40% of the cases; and of these replies, only 
45% were correctly filled out. Further checking by 
other means revealed that parents are more ‘ikely to 
answer the questionnaire if their report is favorable. 
There seems to be some relationship between the 
relevancy of parents’ responses and the IQ’s of their 
delinquent offspring —H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

737. Bartels, M. Die Sehschwachenschulen. 
(Schools for the weak-sighted.) Klin. Monatsbl. 
f. Augenhk., 1930, 84, 637-647.—The author asks for 
the establishment of special schools for the weak- 
sighted, particularly beeause children who have de- 
fective vision present a peculiar psychological prob- 
lem of their own. At the present time no one dis- 
putes the necessity for special instruction for the 
weak-sighted. Two special types of schools which 
differ very markedly have been established for such 
children. A group of a few countries, of which Ger- 
many is an example, have decided upon independent 
schools for the weak-sighted. These schools in Ger- 
many have the same educational objectives as the 
schools for normal children, except that in the teach- 
ing of reading and writing they are taken out of the 
regular classes and put in special classes to receive 
instruction of a special nature (sight saving classes). 
In England and other countries it has been decided 
to have the weak-sighted children in the classes for 
normal children. In his work the author has treated 

ieularly the schools for the weak-sighted in Ber- 
in, Dortmund and Leipzig.—0O. Seeling (Berlin). 


738. Bassett, 8. 5. Remembering and forgetting 
historical knowledge. Hist. Outlook, 1930, 21, 169- 
172.—(Soe. Sei. Abst. Il: 12343). 


739. Bear, M. V. Bear test on the United States 
Constitution. Bloomi n, Dll.: Pub. School Publ. 
Co., 1930.—This test is designed to measure the 
knowledge of students in grades 8-12 and college 
concerning provisions of the United States Consti- 
tution. For the purpose of measuring exact knowl- 
edge of these provisions the test is valid, because 
every question refers directly to some provision con- 
tained in the Constitution. The test does not meas- 
ure knowledge of the history of the Constitution or 
its judicial interpretations; and it does not measure, 
necessarily, the advancement of pupils due to school 
instruction. Each exercise in the test was chosen 
experimentally. After a try-out of sixty exercises, 
one-fourth of them were rejected as unsuitable for 
measurement purposes because the responses did not 
show a consistent tendency toward improvement in 
the higher grades. For up measurement in sur- 
veys, the coefficient of reliability for the final edition 
of the test was found to be .96 on the basis of 16,116 
cases tested in St. Louis.—(Publishers’ abstract). 

740. Beiswanger, G. W. The character value of 
the Old Testament stories. Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. 
in Char., 1930, 3, No. 3. Pp. 63.—Sixty-three Old 
Testament stories were selected according to their 
popularity in six graded courses in religious educa- 
tion. The stories were read by seven readers using 
a set of techniques for judging children’s literature, 
who ranked them as to excellenee, indicated the 
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school grade for which they were suitable, and re- 
corded situations for each. According to the judg- 
ments, only six of the stories were worth-while 
enough to be included in a bibliography of choice 
reading materials for children. The stories were for 
the most part placed in the later grade years. The 
readers found no character value in twenty-five of 
the stories other than their cultural significance as 
Hebrew tradition. They were able to discover little 
religious value in the stories. Books which attempt 
to adapt the Old Testament stories for children were 
found to be inferior in literary quality, not usable in 
the early grades for which they were meant, and 
ey jacking in moral value—B. Wellman 
owa). 

741. Berger, L. Jeugdleider en beroepskeuze. 
(Leaders of youth and vocational choice.) Jeugd en 
Beroep, 1928, 1, No. 11—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

742. Boeckers, H. Die sittliche Erziehung des 
Kleinkindes. (The moral education of the small 
child.) Langensalza: Beltz, 1929. M. 3.75.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

743. Bohnstedt, H. Jugendbildung und Tages- 
zeitung. (Adolescent education and the daily 
paper.) Pad. Zentbl., 1929, 9, No. 3.—R. R. Wil 
loughby (Clark). 

744. Breed, 'F. 8. A preface to moral training. 
School & Soe., 1930, 32, 273-278.—The author pre- 
sents the following theses and recommendations: (1) 
that those interested in character education need not 
view with alarm the doctrine of scientific determin- 
ism; (2) that the doctrine of hereditary determinism 
has been overworked; (3) that morality is not mere 
convention but is based on fundamental social values; 
(4) that character training in the publie schools 
should proceed systematically and should be placed 
on a par with intellectual training; and (5) that the 
teacher’s objectives in the field of character training 
should be certain individual-social relationships rather 
than any arbitrary, artificial forms of behavior.—2H. 
L. Koch (Chicago). 

745. Bright, I. J. A study of the correlation ob- 
taining between academic and citizenship grades 
and between academic grades and intelligence 
quotients. Leavenworth, Kansas: Leavenworth 
Publie Schools, 1930. Fp. 17.—The author concludes 
that there is a high correlation between ability in the 
academic subjects and intelligence, and that there is 
a comparatively high correlation between citizenship 
and J. Edue. Res.) 

746. Brodsky, P. Erziehungsarbeit des Privat- 
lehrers. (The educational work of the private 
teacher.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv-psychol., 1929, 7, No. 
3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

747. Brown, ©. M. El método psicologico en la 
ensefianza. (The psychological method in teach- 
irg.) La Obra, 1928, 8, 155.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

748. Brown, C. M. An experiment in sectioning. 
J. Higher Educ., 1930, 1, 269-273.—Discusses an ex- 
periment in the use of the regression equation at 
the University of Minnesota, with the purpose of 
predicting the success of students in a home econom- 
ies course. Careful statistical study of the scores of 
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students in the comprehensive examination, in the 
intelligence test, and in the honor-point ratios was 
made, and the results of th combined with the 
high school study of foods and with the home ex- 
—— in the preparation of foods, provided a 

for working out the regression equation. After 
the regression equation was determined, the weight- 
ings assigned to each variable were used in comput- 
ing an “estimated score” for each of the 130 stu- 
dents included in the study. Only 3 of the estimated 
seores proved to be more garg! int dif- 
ferent from the actual mark attai at the end of 
the course. The correlation between estimated marks 
and actual marks proved to be 59+ 04-—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester State Normal School). 


749. Bruce, M. E. The self-directed junior high 
school at work. J. Educ. Res., 1929, 20, No. 1—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 


750. Buswell, G. T. Summary of arithmetic in- 
vestigations (1929). Elem. Sch. J., 1930, 30, 766- 
776.—The writer has summarized briefly 52 studies 
chosen from 113 which appeared in 1929. The sum- 
mary includes only studies which are quantitative or 
critical in nature—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


751. Carreon, M. L. Educational research. Phil- 
ippine Pub. Schools, 1929, 2, No. 3—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

752. Carreon, M. L. Educational research. Phil- 
ippine Pub. Schools, 1930, 3, No. 2.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

753. Chapman, A. E. An analysis of errors in 
English composition. Forwm Educ., 1929, 7, No. 
1—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

754. Crawford, A. B. Rubber micrometers. 
School ¢ Soc., 1930, 32, 233-240.—The grades given 
Yale freshmen from 1922 to 1928 were analyzed with 
a view to determining the practice of various de- 

nts with eon to grading and to compar- 
ing the grading of experienced and i rienced 
teachers. It was discovered: (1) that department 
standards vary considerably, whether judged by the 
number of students passed or the average grade 
given; (2) that in some departments—those which 
deviate most from the norm—there is a marked 
age | variation in grades; (3) that the marks given 

y the inexperienced instructors exhibit less of a 
spread than those given by the experienced teach- 
ers; and (4) ‘hat the intelligence test performance 
of students mies the various subjects are not 
grossly different. e author hoids a brief for some 
sort of transmutation system which would eliminate 
the injustice done to the student because of individ- 
ual and departmental differences in scholastic stand- 
ards.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

755. Crawford, C. C., & Hamren, L. H. An ex- 
periment with the use of printed study guides. 
Educ. Method, 1930, 9, 541-544—A comparative 
study of three methods employed for the improve- 
ment of the study habits of high-school pupi 
namely (1) courses in how to study, (2) the us 
program of supervised study, and (3) printed or 
mimeographed study guides. The experiment was 
of the rotation type involving two twelfth-grade 
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classes. The author concludes in favor of study 
guides.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 

756. Cutts, N. E.. & McCarthy, J. E. An experi- 
ment with mentally defective children of school age 
at work. Ment. Hygiene, 1930, 14, 697-71L—33 
boys over 14 years of age were granted permission 
to leave special classes to go to work under super- 
vision. At first two special teachers undertook to 
follow up these pupils and help them in addition to 
their other work. Later one of them was given the 
— as a full-time position and was free to visit 

omes and places of employment. Under supervision 
the boys have shown an ability to make some of the 
diffieult adjustments to industry that might never 
have been made had they left school at 16 and tried 
their industrial career without assistance. The facts 
show that the boys have difficulty in finding the right 
job. The work they seem to do best consists of 
simple operations under immediate supervision. This 
plan also gives the teacher a knowledge of the de- 
mands of industry and of the conditions for which 
she must prepare her special students.—F. McKinney 
(Chicago). 


757. De Boer, P. Vakopleiding voor zwak-- 


zinnigen. (Vocational training for the feeble- 
minded.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, No. 11.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

758. Dorsey, M. F., & Hopkins, L. T. The in- 
fluence of attitude upon transfer. J. Educ. Psy- 
chol., 1930, 21, 410-417.—This is “an equivalent 
group experiment with college freshmen to determine 
the amount of transfer depending upon readiness to 
act as built up by suggestion given at the time of 
performance.” In a separate experiment for each 
the following were studied: (1) transfer of method of 
study to study of a particular material; (2) transfer 
of knowledge (Latin) to an allied field (English) con- 
taining new and old materials; and (3) transfer of 
skill in “manipulation of ideas” from an old to a 
new situation. The experimental group, to which 
was given the instruction to use the old in perform- 
ing the new, shows clear superiority over the con- 
trol. Amount of transfer is with both groups an 
individual matter—J. A. MeGeoch (Missouri). 


759. Doyle, 0. The Long Beach co-ordinate recre- 
ation program. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 171-175.— 
A report of organization and administration—dH. 
L. Koch (Chicago). 

760. Edgerton, H. A. Academic prognosis in the 
university. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1930. 
Pp. vii+ 83. $1.88.—Presents a regression equa- 
tion technique for cumulative prognosis of total 
junior or final four-year college scholarship from 
(successively) intelligence test at entrance, test plus 
first-quarter grades, test plus two quarters of grades, 
test plus three quarters of grades, ete. The method 
is illustrated by application to freshmen of the Ohio 
State University of 1924, showing successive corre- 
lations with total junior college attainment of .517, 
882, .932, .948, .967 and .979. Repetition with the 
1925 freshmen, and application of the 1924 regres- 
sion equations to the 1925 group, gave nearly iden- 
tical coefficients. For practical use final equations 
were developed from the combined data of the two 
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classes. Illustration is given of the same technique 
used for predicting final total scholarship for a 
four-year course. The tables include the data for 
each class and for the various colleges of the Uni- 
versity, with mention of the statistical formulae used. 
—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

761. Eells, W. ©. Bibliography on the junior 
college. U. 8S. Office Educ. Bull., 1930, 2. Pp. 167. 
Annotated; contains references on tests and meas- 
urements.—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 

762. Eggers, H. Zur Frage der Behandlung 
schwieriger Kinder in der Schule. (On the treat- 
ment of problem children in the school.) Werdende 
Zeitalter, 1930, 9, 89-96.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 
13673). 

763. Engelhart, M.D. Techniques used in securing 
equivalent groups. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 103-109. 
—Various methods are discussed (with a number of 
references to the literature) and the conclusion is 
reached that whichever technique is employed, it 
should be the one most appropriate to the particular 
problem.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

764. Eurich, A.C. The relation of speed of read- 
ing to comprehension. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 32, 402- 
406.—After obtaining the correlations between vari- 
ous alleged speed of reading and reading compre- 
hension tests, the author coneludes that the degree 
of the relationship between speed and comprehen- 
sion is a function of the measures taken. The aver- 
oe of the correlations noted was .31.—H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

765. Evans, J. E. Note on the influence of a 
so-called emotional factor on academic success. 
J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1930, 25, 57-59.—There 
seems to be no significant correlation between suc- 
cess in college and emotional stability, nor between 
intelligence test scores and emotional stability. 
There is considerable evidence of an inverse rela- 
tionship between intelligence and body resistance. It 
is suggested by the author that further studies 
should be made based on larger numbers of subjects. 
—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

766. Everly, L. L. Oral drill books in arithmetic. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. Sehool Publ. Co., 1930.— 
Book 1 for grades 2 and 3, book 2 for grades 3 and 
4, book 3 for grades 4 and 5, book 4 for grades 5 
to 8. Supplies a comprehensive list of examples in 
each of the elementary arithmetical processes, pre- 
senting all the possible combinations of each group. 
—L, A. Averill (Worcester State Normal School). 

767. Eyferth, H. Johannes Triiper und Hermann 
Lietz. (Johannes Triiper and Hermann Leitz.) 
Bl. f. Heilerz., 1929, No. 7-—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

768. Fishback, E. H., & Kirkpatrick, E. A. Con- 
duct problems for junior high school grades. Bos- 
ton: Heath, 1930. Pp. 64.—The study is designed 
for pupils of junior high school age. The problems 
cover a wide range of concrete experiences, typical 
of those which arise naturally within the observation 
of the average pupil. The elass discussion is de- 
signed to clarify the thinking of the pupils and es- 
tablish healthy attitudes toward the principles in- 
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volved. No ranking values are to be attached to the 
work.—Z. V. Brill (Malone, N. Y.). 


769. Pulcher, G. 8. Use of printed practice 
sheets and standardized test sheets in teaching 
school subjects. School & Soc., 1930, $2, 264-265.— 
The author outlines 4 plan for teaching the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic by the individual method with 
little additional expense to the school—H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

770. Gartzmann, P. Parent education as an ex- 
periment in a city school system. J. Juv. Res., 
1930, 14, 256-259.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


771. Gerberich, J. R. A personnel study of 10,- 
000 Iowa high school seniors. Univ. Iowa Stud.: 
Stud. in Educ., 1930, 5, No. 3. Pp. 112.—V. 
marked differences were found to exist between hig 
school senior groups participating in the Iowa High 
School Survey, as well as between individual pupils. 
College or university freshmen made only slightly 
higher seores on the survey tests than high school 
seniors. Those seniors of the survey who attend the 
University were markedly above the median of the 
survey pupils and of entering freshmen at the Uni- 
versity—‘“an indication that selective factors do 
operate between graduation from a survey school 
and entrance to the University of Iowa.” Of those 
seniors in the highest decile on the survey, 68% at- 
tended college, while only 35 to 40% of Iowa high 
school graduates attend college. The composite 
ratings on the survey gave higher correlations for 
prediction of first semester freshman grades than are 
usually obtained with intelligence tests alone. Indi- 
cations seem to be “that probability tables of col- 
lege scholastic suecess founded upon high school 
testing may approach closely to the prognostic power 
of college entrance examinations.” It is suggested 
that the survey has potentialities for future develop- 
ment as a significant tool for guidance use-—B. Weil- 
man (Iowa). 

772. Hall, J. J. How does your school rate in 
providing for gifted children? J. Educ. Res., 1930, 
22, 81-88.—The needs of providing for gifted chil- 
dren and the question of methods of teaching and 
currieuium are discussed. A rating seale for evalu- 
ating the various factors is given—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

773. Hasse, O. Vom Heilerzieher, eine charakter- 
ologische Betrachtung. (The educational therapist; 
a characterological consideration.) Bl. f. Heilerz., 
1928, 6.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

774. Hatcher, O. L. [Ed.] A mountain school. 
Richmond: Garrett & Massie, 1930. Pp. xxvi + 248. 
—This study was made at Konnarock Training 
School, Va., from 1926 to 1929, and includes a re- 
port on part of 1930. The study uses the modern 
educational aids such as the case study method, men- 
tal and educational tests, and educational and voca- 
tional guidance, attempting to show how all moun- 
tain schools may use these aids in shaping and 
carrying out their school programs. For a number 
of reasons only the girls, 38 in all, were studied com- 
peels. Besides the Stanford revision of the Binet- 

imon scale, suitable educational and mental group 
tests were used. About 33% have IQ’s between 80 
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and 90, 27% between 90 and 120, while the rest are 
below 80. The tests were criticized somewhat for 
these results. On the basis of the individual’s record 
each was placed in each school subject according to 
ability and accomplishment; the old grade location 
was disearded. Instruction in each subject met the 
state standard, but added to that standard accord- 
ing to community needs and future desires of the 
students. Many recommendations are listed through- 
out. This is intended as a guide-book of — 
mountain schools——E. B. Heim (Provo, 
tah). 

775. Hathaway, G. M. Vocabulary difficulties in 
a fourth grade history test. Univ. Pittsburgh School 
Educ. J., 1930, 5, 116-123.—-The author shows that 
there is marked vocabulary difficulty in the textual 
materials of fourth grade history, and that such diffi- 
culties are a souree of recurring error in the under- 
ind of historical materials—(Courtesy J. Educ. 
Res. 

776. Heck, M. Erziehungsversuche an einem 
verwahrlosteten Madchen und ihre Grenzen. (Edu- 
eational studies of a demoralized girl and their limi- 
tations.) Bl. f. Heilerz., 1928, 6—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). . 

777. Heijermans, I. Leemten. (Gaps.) Jeugd 
en Beroep, 1929, 2, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

778. Herlitz, C. W. Huru bor halsovardsarbetet 
i vara folkskolor lampligen ordnas? (How ought 
the hygiene work in our public schools to be organ- 
ized?) Svenska likart., 1930, 27, 925-937.—Plan 
for the hygiene work in the Swedish schools with 
warning against over-valuation of the customary 
weight and height measurements. A comprehensive 
examination should be made of the mental and phys- 
ical equipment of the child. This should include 
weight and height messurements, but these should not 
be over-emphasized or, as is often the case, be made 
almost the sole criteria of health—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


779. Hill, H. 8. Hill test of word-meanings for 
primary grades. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. School 
Publ. Co., 1930.—This test is designed to measure 
the approximate number of words and their mean- 
ings which a pupil in the primary grades knows. 
It has been designed especially to measure the word 
meanings of children with a limited Italian back- 
ground, especially those in the first and second 
grades. The test is the result of several years of 
class-room experimenting to discover the most valid 
method for ascertaining whether the Italian-Ameri- 
ean pupil in the primary grades knows or does not 
know words and their meanings. For this reason, the 
test should prove valuable wherever children are 
laboring under foreign-language handicaps. The test 
involves the language situation, as it requires pupils 
to complete sentences. The test is also diagnostic. 
It is based on the first thousand words of the Gates 
list. The test itself consists of fifty exercises. The 
first five exercises are based on the first hundred 
words of the list, the second five exercises on the sec- 
ond hundred words, ete., and the last five exercises 
on the tenth hundred words of the list. Each exer- 
cise approximates a knowledge of tweaty words and 
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their meaning. The statistical data available for this 
its use should result in a measure 

t is valid and reliable to a high degree.—(Pub- 
lishers’ abstract). 

780. Holley, C. EB. An introduction to the psy- 
chology of the classroom. Boston: Heath, 1930. 
Pp. xiii + 257.—An elementary text written from 
the teacher’s viewpoint. It takes from the mass of 
scientific knowledge only those generalizations and 
interpretations which will be of use to the teacher in 
understanding the mental make-up of the child and 
in meeting class-room problems. Schools and theo- 
ries of psychology are not differentiated and scant 
space is given to definitions. For these the student 
is referred to other well-known texts. Each chapter 
is followed by reading references and supp!ementary 
exercises, thus making the text adaptable to students 
of varying abilities. There is especial attention to 
individual differences as met in the classroom—dull, 
gifted, feeble-minded, and abnormal children—and to 
the psychology of learning—M. P. Montgomery 
(Faribault, Minn.). 

781. Kaulfers, W. V. A guessing experiment in 
foreign language prognosis. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 
32, 535-538.—18 teachers of foreign languages at- 
tempted on the third day of their contact with grou 
of new students to guess the probable accomplish- 
ment of each member of the latter. These early 
ratings were later compared with actual achieve- 
ment. It was discovered that: (1) the teachers opti- 
mistieally overestimated the grade prospects of their 
students; (2) the men and women teachers prog- 
nosticated less accomplishment for the boys than 
girls; (3) the men teachers tended to award higher 
final grades to girls than did the women teachers; 
(4) the women teachers tended to grade boys higher 
than did the men teachers; (5) the coefficients of cor- 
relation between initial ratings and final grades 
ranged from + .052 to +.728; the length of the 
teacher’s experience had no relation to the size of the 
correlation just mentioned; and (7) the different 
teachers tended to agree rather closely in their first 
impressions of the scholastic possibilities of specific 
students. The author suspects that first impressions 
bias subsequent grading and recommends the aboli- 
tion of the prevalent marking system based upon 
teachers’ impressions.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

782. Keys, N., & Whiteside, G. H. The relation 
of nervous-emotional stability to educational achieve- 
ment. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 429-441.—The 
Woodworth-Cady questionnaire and the composite 
ratings of three teachers were used to distinguish two 
extreme groups of 30 “emotional” and 30 “stable” 
children from a total group of 182 pupils in Grades 
VI, VIL, and VIII. “ There is no tendency for nerv- 
ous and emotional instability to go with superior in- 
telligence and knowledge” in these subjects. On the 
contrary, the emotionally stable are superior in in- 
telligence and school standing. When two smaller 
groups, equated in sex, age, intelligence and nation- 
ality were compared, the nervous and emotional were 
found to be inferior in grade placement and educa- 
tional achievement. 'Woodworth-Cady scores corre- 
late 0.53 with teachers’ ratings—J. A. MeGeoch 
(Mis-ouri). 


783. Kluge, A. Urteile ehemaliger Abiturienten 
fiber Leistungen und Anfgaben héherer Schulen. 
Judgments of former students on the tasks and per- 
ormance of higher schools.) Munich: Helios-Ver- 
lag, 1929. Pp. 111—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


784. Knapp, T. J. Educational insurance. Bos- 
ton: Stratford, 1930. Pp. viii+131. $2.00.— 
Carrying school lessons into the realm of habit means 
requiring pupils to do, not merely be able to do. 
The author devises and carries out the plan of mark- 
ing pupils on the application and use of their les- 
sons outside of the class or recitation iod. A 
pupil showing satisfactory application of a subject 
outside of the class in that subject may be released 
from further instruction temporarily or permanently. 
This necessitates cooperation of teachers. This habit 
training is taken up for a number of subjects (Eng- 
lish, spelling, reading, health, arithmetic, ete.) fol- 
lowed by the administrative difficulties and mechan- 
ies of operation—E. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 


785. Knoblauch, E. Zur Psychologie der studier- 
enden Frau. (Psychology of the woman student.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 36, 438-524.—A ques- 
tionnaire concerning the attitudes of women univer- 
sity students in Hamburg, Jena, and Munich toward 
their studies and future profession was answered by 
325 subjects (33% of those cireularized). The three 
major purposes of further education appeared to 
be: (1) vocational preparation; (2) cultural devel- 
opment; (3) satisfaction of a scholarly interest. The 
attitude of group 1 toward the curriculum is gen- 
erally one of skepticism or indifference; group 2 
shows positive personal interest with frequent dis- 
illusionment over failure to secure a satisfactory 
Weltanschauung—they tend to select a profession 
which will permit them to continue their intellectual 
interests; in group 3, the most homogeneous of all, 
the occupation is determined by the favored study 
with seientifie work viewed as the most satisfactory 
mode of life. Motives of the female students to 
occupational activity were separately classified as 
follows: (1\ personal independence; (2) expansion 
of mental content; (3) social influence; (4) satisfac- 
tion of some interest. Most of group 1 looked upon 
marriage and motherhood as their true vocation with 
other pursuits as substitutes therefor. Many in 
group 2 look _ a vocation as a necessary fulfi- 
ment of some life purpose. Practical activity in con- 
taet with people is the goal of the third group. The 
fourth group gives scientific activity the main con- 
sideration—the specific occupation is secondary, pro- 
vided it affords a livelihood. Between study and vo- 
cation there may exist structural connections or 
causal connections. In the former case, both grow 
out of some pronounced psychie disposition; in the 
latter, however, the occupation is chosen first and 
the study becomes an indispensable preliminary, or 
vice versa.—G. W. Hartmann (Berlin). 


786. Kuiper, T. Maatschappelik milieu, algemene 
intelligentie, en de selectie voor het middelbar 
onderwijs. (Social environment, general intelli- 
gence, and selection for secondary instruction.) 
Mensch en Maatschappij, 1930, 6, 418-424.—The ar- 
tiele begine with brief genamal of hered- 
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ity versus. environment as a factor in ns, 
and proceeds to a brief summary of the work o 
several previous investigators of differences in in- 
telligence and in school progress between children 
of different social strata. These authors (mainly 
Dutch and German), agree in finding that, on the 
whole, the children from the poorer districts had 
lower IQ’s and were less far advanced in school than 
the well-to-do children. 0 agrees, but he him- 
self is particularly interested in the large variations 
which were found in the individual scores and ree- 
ords despite this uniform general tendency. His own 
investigations in several schools of different types 
showed that a rather large number of poor children 
do get into high school and there progress just as 
rapidly as do their well-to-do comrades. He sums up 
the general status of the subject as follows: I. From 
previous investigations it appears that testable in- 
telligence, and also school progress, in poorer social 
environments is below the general average. There 
are very important variations, however. II. The 
results of the investigation here published do not 
eonflict with these findings. It appears, however, 
that the poorer environments, as compared with the 
average, send to high school only those pupils who, 
through superior endowment, are able to compensate 
for the handicaps of their social cireumstances. In 
school grades and in progress they are not at all, 
or scarcely, behind their fellow students—Z. M. 
Pilpel (New York City). 


787. Langlie, T. A. Interests and scholastic pro- 
ficiency. Person. J., 1930, 9, 246-250.—This study 
is a comparison of scholarship grades with likes, dis- 
likes and interests, made with data obtained from 
the freshman class of 1927-1928 at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The freshmen indicated two school subjects 
which they had liked in secondary schools, two sub- 
jects which they had disliked, and some subjects in 
which they expected to be interested in college. 
These data were then compared with their grades, 
obtained after one semester of college work, and the 
following conclusions were drawn: (1) There is a 
tendency for individuals te obtain their best grades 
in those courses which they liked in secondary 
schools. Compared to the average of the total group 
there were about one and a half to two times as many 
best grades obtained by the average of the selected 
groups as by the unselected individuals in these 
courses which were liked; (2) the average individual 
who liked certain courses in secondary school ob- 
tained “ worst” grades in similar courses in college 
about two-thirds as often as the average of the group 
as a whole; (3) a dislike for a subject is not predic- 
tive of lowest grades, but students who disliked cer- 
tain courses obtained their best grades in similar col- 
lege courses only about half as as unse- 
lected students; (4) a declaration of an expectation 
of interest in a particular course is not as valid for 

urposes Jf prognosis as is an indication of one’s 
ikes and dislikes obtained from experience, and yet 
there is value in such statements of interest. Stu- 
dents who expected to like particular courses ob- 
tained their best grades in those courses about 170% 
as frequently as unselected individuals, and obtained 
their lowest grades in such subjects about 70% as 
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often as randomly selected individuals.—(Courtesy 
Person. J.) 

788. Laws, G. Parent education in Southern 
Californiz. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 250-255.—A re- 
view is given of policy, methods of work, plans, and 
accomplishments.—H. L. Kocn (Chicago). 

789. Lee, J. M. 
Form A. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. hie 
1930.—Four-page achievement test in school 
algebra. Answer sheet, record sheet, and te of 
directions. Latter consists of a 12-page booklet 
which also includes a general discussion of the test, 
norms, data on reliability and validity, ete—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


790. Levi, I. J. Student leadership in elemen- 
tary and junior high school, and its transfer into 
senior high school. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 135- 
139.—Study of 230 leaders in 13 elementary and 10 
junior high schools in Cleveland, Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus. Of these 206 complete returns were made 
from the same students located in senior high schools. 
After statistical treatment, the author concludes that 
= leader is of the average age for his grade and his 

scholarship is high. The transfer of leader- 
ship is three times as great from iunior high school 
to senior high school as it is from elementary school. 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


791. Lewis, W. P. Outside reading for college 
students. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 32, 291-292.—H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 

792. Linders, F. J. Das Abiturientenexamen und 
die Bildungsfrage in Schweden. (The final exami- 
nation and the educational problem in Sweden.) 
Arch. f. Rassen- u. Geselischbiol., 1929, 21, 415-424. 
—The previous easing up on the stream of students 
to higher schools has led today to an over-production 
of students and candidates for the final examination. 
The increase in the student body is out of propor- 
tion to the increase in the population. At the same 
time there is a definite deterioration in the quality 
of the students and candidates for examination, and 
also an increase in women students. The author de- 
mands that measures be taken toward exclusion and 
thinks productive work might be a standard for such 
a process.—K. Baumgarten (Cologne). 


793. Litt, T. Begabungsunterschiede und Ga- 
belung in der héheren Schule. (Differences of tal- 
ent and ability grou es in the higher schools.) 
1930, No. 5, 577-584.—A. Romer (Leip- 
zig). 

794. Lull, H. G. The speaking and writing abili- 
ties of intermediate grade pupils. J. Educ. Res., 
1929, 20, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


795. Madsen, I. N. Educational measwement in 
the elementary grades. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book, 1930. Pp. x-+ 294. $2.00.—This book is 
written expressly from the standpoint of i 
available a text in measurement devoted solely to the 
elementary grades. The viewpoint is throughout that 
of vette the possibilities of tests for the im- 
provement of page vy! in these grades. It is de- 
signed for use in the training of teachers, supervis- 
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ors, and principals in the minimum essentials of the 
measurement technique. A discussion of statistical 
concepts is presented early in the book, for purposes 
of clarification. This is followed by chapters de- 
voted to group tests of intelligence; achievement tests 
in arithmetic, reading, handwriting, spelling, Eng- 
lish, geography, history, ete.; the educational uses of 
standardized tests; planning testing programs; cri- 
teria for the selection of tests; and the improvement 
of teachers’ examinations. Liberal use is made of 
available laboratory material—L. A. Averill (Wor- 
cester State Normal School). 


796. Maller, J. B. Character growth and Jewish 
education. Rel. Edue., 1930, 25, 627-630.—Tests 
made upon Jewish children seemed to show that their 
honesty was increased by attendance eat religious 
schools. It was especially noted that the honesty 
variation decreased with the continued attendance, 
showing that the influence of the school with respect 
- x was general—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 

ass.). 


797. McClatchy, V. BR. A preliminary investiga- 
tion in regard to the relation between commonalty 
of association responses and intelligence. J. Abn. ¢ 
Soc. Psychol., 1930, 25, 60-61.—Since the claims for 
the linguistic tests have been that they measure gen- 
eral intelligence, and since it is usually supposed that 
there is some relationship between originality and in- 
telligence, the experimenter was provoked to try to 
resolve the apparent diserepancy existi between 
a valid correlation between uniqueness of response 
and originality, and a valid correlation between com- 
monalty of response and linguistic tests which pur- 
port to indicate intelligence. The present investiga- 
tion was preliminary and was carried out for the 
purpose of determining a point of departure. The 
experimenter now conceives it to be incumbent upon 
her to revise her whole procedure.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 


798. McFarland, J. F., & Sonquist, D. E. Inter- 
ests as basis for a program of adult education. An 
experiment in a Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Rel. Edue., 1930, 25, 652-657.—In order that the 
work of the Y. M. C. A. might be more personal and 
effective, it was deemed necessary to discover the per- 
sonal interests of the members. This was best done 
by the use of a trained secretarial counselor who 
used cppropriate tests. The Association proceeded 
to build its program around these expressed inter- 
ests and was fairly successful in its efforts—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


799. Miller, L. W. An experimental study of the 
Iowa placement examinations. Univ. Iowa Stud.: 
Stud. in Edue., 1930, 5, No. 6. Pp. 116.—A critical 
analysis based on representative samples was made 
of certain parts of the Iowa placement examinations, 
and the materials reconstructed or modified in the 
light of principles derived from the analysis. The 
results presented for the new materials include inter- 
part correlations, reliability coefficients, correlation 
coefficients with first semester grades, means, stand- 
ard deviations, and an item analysis of each part. 
The effectiveness of different parts of the examina- 
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tion for prediction of in the different sub- 
jects was determined. The results of the investiga- 
tion in every subject indicated that the best type of 
training examination for placement purposes is one 
made up of items and parts which emphasize the 
most common and fundamental principles of the 
subject rather than the less common and less essen- 
tial elements. Reading comprehension tests which 
demand the understanding and application of prin- 
ciples and which are based upon the jarticular sub- 
ject to be taken were found to constitute the best 
single measure of aptitude employed in these exami- 
nations.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

800. Miner, J. B. The control of college cheat- 
ing. School & Soc., 1930, 32, 199-261.—The author 
recommends careful proctoring during examinations 
and tempered as well as graduated punishment for 
offenses. For a first offense failure in the course, 
notification of the student’s parents and his dean, 
and active counselling is advised; while for repeated 
offenses more vigorous treatment is suggested. The 
system is in operation at the University of Ken- 
tueky.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

801. Mudge, E. L. Our pupils. New York: Meth- 
odist Book Concern, 1930. Pp. 220. $1.00.—This 
book is written especially for teachers in church 
schools. It begins with the more elemental activities 
of the child’s mind and in the course of describing 
its images, emotions, thinking, ete., places special 
stress on those functions that later emerge promi- 
nently in religious experience. The treatment is 
simple and direet, with frequent references to child- 
hood experiences, and should be easily understood by 
high-school gvraduates—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 
Mass. ). 

802. Nichols, M., & Raubenheimer, A. 8. Rela- 
tionship between improvement in the health of high 
school girls and improvement in scholarship. J. 
Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 114-119—426 underweight 
senicr high school girls in Los Angeles were divided 
into 3 groups on the basis of the degree of their co- 
operation in a personal hygiene and health pro- 
gram. Group I took no active part; Group IJ en- 
rolled in a nutrition class, rested, and drank milk at 
school; and Group III not only engaged in the ac- 
tivities deseribed for the preceding but put them- 
selves on a 24-hour health program as well as kept 
a detailed record of progress. Those who cooperated 
in the health activities tended to gain in weight, 
while the younger of Group I tended to lose. In- 
crease in weight was greatest in the case of those 
girls nearest to the normal. There was a tendenc 
for scholarship to become better as weight incre 
and proportionally. The nearer the students to 
graduation, however, the less was the relation be- 
tween scholarship improvement and weight gain. 
The group physically most handicapped were the 
poorest students.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

803. Noll, V. EH. The optimum laboratory empha- 
sis in college chemistry. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 32, 
300-303.—Five groups ing 22 weeks of college 
chemistry at the University of Minnespta and paired 
individual for individual on the basis of intelligence 
test scores were given at least 3 hours lecture and 1 
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written quiz each week; but whereas one group did 5 
hours of laboratory work and took 1 vral quiz a 
another took 1 oral quiz, did 3 hours of laboratory 
work, and 2 hours of assigned reading; another did 
5 hours of laboratory work; another did 3 hours of 
laboratory work and engaged for 1 hour in an oral 
quiz and class recitation; while the last group had 
only 3 hours of laboratory work instead of 5. The 
results of a series of comprehensive examinations 
tapping especially those informations and skills al- 
leged to be improved by laboratory exercises make 
it seem that 2 extra hours of laboratory a week are 
somewhat more effective than 2 hours of collateral 
reading, not so effective as 1 hour of oral quiz and 
recitation, and very slightly, if amy, more effective 
than were the 3 hours of laboratory given all groups. 
—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


804. Owens, A. A. The effect upon attendance of 
transfer to a disciplinary school. J. Juv. Res., 
1930, 14, 181-187.—Among the pupils in a disci- 
plinary school in Philadelphia the 97 cases who 
showed an attendance record of 75% or less before 
or after admission to the institution were studied 
with a view to determining the effect of the school 
upon what might be called attendance problems. It 
was noted that about two-thirds of the boys were 
more regular in their attendance after their trans- 
fer to the disciplinary school, the per cent of im- 
provement ranging from 1.6 to 78.3 with an average 
of 29.2. For the 32 cases whose problem was ac- 
eentuated, the loss ranged from 5.0 to 47.7% with 
an average of 20.0%. 8 cases became attendance 
problems after they were placed in the correctional 
school, while 31 improved to such a degree as to be 
no longer credited with an attendance difficulty.—H. 
L. Koch (Chicago). 


805. Palmes, P. F. M. La diagnosis de la vocacién 
professional en los colegios de la Compania de 
Jesis. (The diagnosis of vocation in the colleges 
of the Society Criterion, 1929 (July- 
Sept.), 5-18.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


806. Payne, A. F. An experiment in human engi- 
neering at the College of the City of New York. 
School & Soc., 1930, 32, 292-294.—The author gives 
a description and diseussion of the purposes of the 
tests given and the records kept for the students 
(especially freshmen) of the College of the City of 
New York.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


807. Persing, K. M. Persing laboratory vhemis- 
try test, Forms A & B. Bloomington, Iil.: Pub. 
School Publ. Co., 1930.—Four-page achievement test 
in laboratory technique at high school level. Seoring 
sheet, directions, norms, and class sheet included.— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


808. Phillips, D. E. Mental dangers among col- 
lege students. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1930, 25, 
3-13.—Emphasizes the need of directing more atten- 
tion to the possible mental dangers among coll 
students. Stresses the use of more time spent in 
discovering mental twists, abnormal emotions, and 
serious neurotic tendencies. Suggests that the fac- 
ulty might be made aware of these condition and be 
on the lookout for the real causes of human conduct. 
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Gives seven cases as examples—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


809. Piéron, H. Un projet de fiche psychopéda- 
gogique pour les éducateurs. (A project for a 
psychopedagogical record for educators.) Bull. in 
stit. nat. @orient. prof., 1930, 2, 29-36.—The author 
deseribes a record card designed for educators, com- 
prising five parts: scholastic aptitudes and d 
of success in different branches of instruction which 
are of special interest from the point of view of 
professional utilization, mental aptitudes, character 
traits, interests and tastes, and data concerning the 
family environment.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


810. Piéron, Math. H. Les premiers efforts en 
France de l’orientation professionnelle. (The earl 
efforts in France towards professional wolestution’ 
Bull. instit. nat. orient. prof., 1930, 2, 81-88.—As 
early as 1909 an effort was made in France to es- 
tablish professional orientation, and by that time 
Alfred Binet had elaborated a questionnaire com- 
posed of 27 questions which formulated to a certain 
extent a résumé of three different records: pedagog- 
ieal, psychological, and medical. Records dealing 
with various trades were established according to 
questionnaires filled out by heads of each trade.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


811. Polak, A. Onze rad gevolgd. (Our advice 
followed.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, No. 11—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 


812. Polak, A. Meer psychisch dan technisch. 
(More psychological than technological.) Jeugd en 
Beroep, 1929, 2, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


813. Polak, A. Beroepsrichting. (Vocational di- 
rection.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1930, 3, No. 4—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


814. Polak, A. Economisch af te raden. 2. (([Oc- 
eupations] to be advised against for economic rea- 
sons. 2.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1930, 3, 219-221.—This 
is the second of a series of articles on occupations 
which young people, notably those from poor fam- 
ilies, should not be encouraged to enter. The pres- 
ent article discusses in detail the factors, mainly 
economic, which work against two of these occupa- 
tions in particular—industrial art and social work. 
The discussion is based upon the subsequent histor- 
ies, data as to salaries, attitude, ete., of fairly recent 

uates from training courses in these two sub- 
jects. These histories show that, although they may 
bring emotional satisfactions, these occupations bring 
no economic security. Salaries are low, and em- 
ployment, except in the teaching field in the case of 
industrial art, is uncertain, so that the supply of 
new applicants for these positions should not be 
increased. In social work, people experienced in re- 
lated fields are given preference over recent gradu- 
ates from specific training courses, and the author 
also feels that young girls have too many illusions 
about social work to make this an advisable field for 
them to enter—E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 


815. Pressey, L. ©. The needs of college students 
in history. Hist. Outlook, 1930, 21, 218-223.—(Soc. 
Sei. Abst. II: 12351). 
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816. Pyle, W. H. The psychology of the common 
branches. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1930. Pp. 
vii-+ 381. $2.10.—It is the author’s aim in this 
book to present the principles of teaching the ele- 
mentary skill subjects, ie., reading, spelling, hand- 
writing and arithmetic, in so far as those principles 
are known at the present time. Published experi- 
mental studies by workers in each of these four 
fields are the sources of the data presented. Where 
there is conflict in the conclusions of these studies, 
the author endeavors to state the most probable in- 
ferences. In the treatment of each subject, four main 
divisions are made: (1) the text proper, including 
the presentation of principles and facts; (2) exer- 
cises and problems for the student; (3) numbered 
statements of all the principles; and (4) brief ab- 
stracts of the principal articles and books in the 
field. Unusually full references are given at the end 
of each chapter, with annotations. Inasmuch as 
there are constantly occurring new developments in 
the general field of teaching the skill subjects, blank 
pages are inserted at the close of the various chap- 
ters so that the student may make his own entries of 
additional references, abstracts, ete., that may ap- 
pear subsequent to the publication of the book.—Z. 
A. Averill (Worcester State Normal School). 


817. Remmers, H. H. Studies in higher educa- 
tion. IX. A diagnostic and remedial study of po- 
tentially and actually failing students at Purdue 
University. Bull. Purdue Univ., 1928, 28, No. 12.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


818. Révész, G. Priifung der rechnerischen 
Pahigkeit und Fertigkeit an Schiilern der héchsten 
Klasse der Grundschule. IZ. (Measurement of 
arithmetical capacity and skill in the highest ele- 
mentary grade. Il.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 
36, 215-236.—Preliminary test series with the high- 
est classes in 19 elementary schools indicated that 
pupil achievement in computation and mastery of 
the metric system was conditioned by the emphasis 
given various topies by different teachers. Disecrep- 
ancies between the test results and teacher estimates 
were most pronounced with average and superior 
students. The correlation between the mean test 
scores and school marks was 40. One test involv- 
ing the solution of practical problems, which corre- 
lated — .07 with ool marks, nevertheless corre- 
lated .37 with the mean of the computing tests. The 
social milieu affects accomplishment, since pupils 
with economically competent parents attained higher 
seores. The author concludes that the schools pro- 
duce a more than adequate reckoning skill but fail to 
meet the mathematical or logical requirements of 
technical application.—G. W. Hartmann (Berlin). 


819. Richmond, W. Mental hygiene in the col- 
lege. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1929, 93, 1936-1939.— 
A brief history of the establishment of mental hy- 
giene centers in colleges is given. It is found that 
the problems confronting psychiatrists in these cen- 
ters may be classified as follows: (1) poor prepara- 
tion and intelligence; (2) emotional maladjustments; 
(3) sex difficulties; (4) actual neuroses and psy- 
choses; (5) disciplinary problems of one type or 
another. Of these the latter type is the one most 
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difficult to handle. The author believes that the men- 
tal hygiene program has proved its value to college 
students.—W. 7. Heron (Minn esota ). 

820. Rochlin, L. College mental hygiene in the 
Ukraine (U. 8. 8. B.). Ment. Hygiene, 1930, 14, 
661-671.—Certain factors peculiar to intellectual 
work have an unfavorable influence upon nervous 
and mental health. The Ukrainian Institute for 
Marxism has a mental hygiene program which ascer- 
tains the physical condition of students, classifies 
them and makes periodic investigations. The work 
ineludes a study of living and working conditions, 
aiming to determine the causes of pathological states. 
Subjective reports are recorded, observations made, 
products of intellectual work studied and laboratory 
experimentation carried on. Living conditions are 
thoroughly investigated and there is attempted a 
reorganization of conditions, making them more 
wholesome. Other social and physical therapeutic 
programs are undertaken.—F. McKinney (Chicage). 

821. Rothe, K. C. Die Umerziehung. (Indirect 
edueation.) Halle: Marhold, 1929.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Ciark). 

822. Ruch, F. L. Defensibility of certain abridg- 
ments of the Stanford Achievement Examination. 
J. Educ. Res., 1929, 20, No. 1—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

823. Sander, I. Schwierige Kinder in der allge- 
meinen Volksschule. (Problem children in the 
public elementary school.) Werdende Zeitalter, 
1930, 9, 78-88.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. II: 13676). 

824. Schrecker, M. Fragen hauswirtschaftlicher 
Erziehung. (Questions in home economies training.) 
Berlin: Herbig, 1929. M. 120—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

825. Seaton, J. T. Pupil’s guide to correctness in 
written work, for grades 3-6, with teacher’s manual. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. Schoo) Publ. Co., 1926.—L. 
A. Averill (Worcester State Normai School). 

826. Shank, 8. Student responses in the meas- 
urement of reading comprehension. J. Educ. Res., 
1930, 22, 119-129.—A critical study of 47 tests for 
determining reading comprehension for Grades I 
and II, including the Starch Test (1914) and all 
subsequent tests.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

827. Shirley, M., & Hevner, K. An experiment 
in teaching laboratory psychology by the project 
method. J. Appl. Psychol., 1930, 14, 309-354.—Ex- 
perimental and control groups together contained 
226 students, divided into six class sections. The 

roject method was found to be decidedly preferable 
tor the superior student who objects to the routine 
of the usual laboratory course. In all other respects 
the project method and the “ regular” method were 
found approximately equivalent—G. L. Barclay 
(Syracuse ). 

828. Sikkema, W. A. Iets over den raadgever 
bij beroepskeuze en zijn arbeid. (The vocational 
counselor and his work.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1930, 
3, No. 4—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

829. Smith, H. E. The validity of teachers’ judg- 
ments of difficulty in curricular material. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1930, 21, 460-466.—Experienced teachers, 
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inexperienced teachers, and experts in test construc- 
tion were asked to rate the difficulty of items taken 
from the try-out forms of the revised Stanford 
Achievement Tests. The ratings were correlated with 
the actual difficulty of the items as determined b 
the performance of 400 pupils in Grades II to Ix. 
The correlations between the ratings of experienced 
teachers and actual difficulty range from an average 
of 0.86 in arithmetic in ding order through 
word meaning, physiology, history, geography, and 
literature to an average of 0.45 in language usage. 
The average coefficients for the teachers 
are considerably lower than this, while those for the 
experts fall between those for the two groups of 
teachers.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


830. St. John, C. W. Educational achievement in 
relation to intelligence. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1930. Pp. xiv-+- 219. $3.50.—.n 
investigation of the relation between educational 
achievement and intelligence as shewn by teachers’ 
marks, promotion, and scores on standard tests in 
certain elementary grades. Part I deals with edu- 
cational theory, the ideal, from the viewpoint of the 
author, being that “all educational experience, in 
school and outside of it, should be carried on in the 
genuine spirit of play,” and with previous research 
in the field. A large number of studies have been 
analyzed and a selected bibliography is given. This 
includes: general, 65 titles; intelligence in relation 
to age-grade status, 9 titles; intelligence in relation 
to achievement test scores, 14 titles; intelligence in 
relation to teachers’ marks, 39 titles; intelligence in 
relation to conduct and personality, 19 titles; 
analytical studies of factors affecting achievement, 
28 titles; intelligence in relation to vocational suc- 
cess, 5 titles; adaptations of education to individual 
differences, 71 titles—a total of 255 titles. The au- 
thor’s immediate problem deals with the data of 503 
boys and 455 girls in the publie schools of a resi- 
dential suburb of Boston—all members of the group 
being studied by Dearborn in counection with the 
Harvard growth study. The criteria of intelligence 
were scores on the Stanford Binet, the Dearborn 
general intelligence examination A and C, the Otis 
primary examination A, and the Myers mental meas- 
ure. The criteria of educational achievement were 
teachers’ marks, records of promotion and scores on 
the Haggerty reading examination sigma 1, the Ayres 
reading seale (Burgess picture supplement), and the 
Peet-Dearborn progress tests in arithmetic. The sta- 
tistical procedures involved are intended to be within 
the grasp of others than the statistically trained. 
Partialling is done by elimination of cases. Con- 
clusions are drawn somewhat as follows: (1) The 
high correlations between teachers’ marks indicate 
a halo effect. (2) The halo effects are due to student 
behavior and personality as affecting the teacher. 
(3) Marks and test seores suggest that pupil-teacher 
adjustment, due to repetitions in grades and trans- 
ferences from other schools, influence grades. (4) 
The closer relation between achievement test scores 
in November and the year’s marks of the following 
June than with those of the preceding June is taken 
to mean that achievement tests also are affected by 
pupils’ adjustments to teachers, classmates, and gen- 
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eral school situations. (5) Achievement tests rate 
more accurately than do teachers’ marks. (6) Spe- 
eifie scholastic achievement, in the narrower sense at 
least, is less reliably rated by teachers’ marks for 
boys than by teachers’ marks for girls. (7) The 
boys are more seriously maladjusted than are the 
girls. Part III deals with case studies of eight chil- 
dren selected as examples of the extremes of dis- 
parity between IQ and achievement.—M. B. Jensen 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

831. Stalnaker, J. M. Studies in higher educa- 
tion. VIII. A statistical study of some aspects of 
the Purdue orientation testing program. Bull. 
(Clark) Univ., 1928, 28, No. 6.—R. R. Willoughby 

ark). 

832. Stevenson, P. R. Remedial and follow-up 
work in arithmetic. No. 1, problem solving, diffi- 
culties and remedial work. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. 
School Publ. Co., 1926. Pp. 16—L. A. Averill 
(Worcester State Normal School). 

833. Tagore, R. Propulsores de la nreva edu- 
cacién. (Leader; of the new education.) La Obra, 
1928, 8, No. 16.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

834. Taylor, L. The ready-made drawing with 
relation to student achievement. School ¢ Soc., 
1930, 32, 371-374—Students taking introductory 
botany at the University of Oregon were divided 
into 2 groups—those who in their laboratory work 
drew copies of the specimens furnished them as well 
as labelled these and those who, given ready-made 
drawings of the specimens, merely labelled these 
properly. Testing at the completion of the exercises 
revealed the latter group to have the better grasp of 
the facts. This was true for students of low as well 
as high ability, and for students taking the work 
under 3 different laboratory instructors. Control of 
the variable of general intelligence in the parallel 
groups was probably accomplished—H. L. Koch 
(Chieago). 

835. Torgerson, T. L. Public school achievement 
tests. Battery A, grades 3-8, Form 3, with teach- 
er’s handbook, scoring sheet and record sheet. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. School Publ. Co., 1930.— 
Includes reading, arithmetic computation, arithmetic 
reasoning, language usage, and spelling—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester State Normal School). 

836. Torgerson, T. L. Public school achievement 
tests: (b) Arithmetic computation, Form 3, Grades 
3 to 8. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. School Publ. Co. 
1930.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State Normal 
School). 

837. Torgerson, T. L. Public school achievement 
tests: (c) Arithmetic reasoning, Form 3, Grades 3 
to 8. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. School Publ. Co., 
1930.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State Normal 
School). 

838. Turner, 0. G. The comparative legibility 
and speed of manuscript writing and cursive hand- 
writing. Elem. School J., 1930, 30, 780-786.—In 
legibility, manuscript writing has « significant mar- 
gin of superiority over cursive writing. In _ 
manuscript writing exceeded the norms establish 
for the grades studied, with one exception.—(Cour- 
tesy J. Educ. Res.) 
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839. Tyler, RB. W. The relation between the fre- 
quency and the universality of teaching activities. 
J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 130-132.—Universality and 
frequency have been the two criteria usually em- 
ployed in curriculum studies. It is found that group 
ratings for frequency of performance of teaching 
activities bring almost identical results with ratings 
for universality of performance. There is a rela- 
tionship between universality and frequency also in 
the ratings of high-school teachers who actually per- 
form the activitie.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsyl- 
vania ). 

840. Van Det, BE. J. De stand der beroeps- 
keuze-vorlichting in Nederland. (The status of vo- 
cational guidance in the Netherlands.) Jeugd en 
Beroep, 1930, 3, 193-211.—This is a comprehensive 
survey of the status, history, problems, and prospects 
of vocational guidance in the Netherlands. The 
author has himself taken a leading réle in this work 
there, and is one of the editors of the present jour- 
nal, Jeugd en Beroep (Youth and Voeation). After 
making clear the conditions of poor training, over- 
erewding, ete., which make vocational guidance nec- 
essary, Van D. deseribes in detail the constitution 
and recommendations of the General Committee of 
Advice in regard to Voeational Guidance, organized 
in Amsterdam in 1918, which has served as model 
to other Duteh cities. Vocational advice has been 
given in consultation hours to some 5000 young boys 
and girls in different Duteh cities, literature has been 
distributed regarding vocational guidance, the char- 
acter of different vocations and trades, ete., and 
statistics have begun to be gathered regarding the 
relations between supply and demand in different 
kinds of work, the precise kinds of training needed, 
ete. A small beginning has also been made with 
psychologieal aptitude testing. All this work, how- 
ever, is still in very early stages. State, school, 
labor, and social agencies have begun to cooperate, 
however; the need for vocational guidance has been 
made clear, at least, and interest in it is seen to be 
increasing. Some mention is made of German work 
in this field, but none of that in the United States.— 
E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 

841. Von Kérman, E. Moralische Heilkunde der 
Kinder und Jugendlichen. (The moral reconstruc- 
tion of children and youths.) Berlin: Union Dtsch. 
Verlagsges., 1929. M. 4.75—R. R. Willoughby 


(Clark). 

842. Vreeland, W. Detroit's experiment on indi- 
vidualization. School @ Soc., 1930, 32, 398-402.— 
A description of the experimental oer on and its 


motivation is given-—-H. L. Koch (Chicago) 


843. Wakeham, G. High-school and college chem- 
istry. School & Soe., 1930, 32, 206-208.—An at- 
tempt was made to discover whether among the stu- 
dents taking introductory chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado those who had had high school chem- 
istry did better work than those without such train- 
ing. The final grade for each student in college 
chemistry was based on 120 individual, independent 
judgments distributed among 8 or 9 instructors, and 
hence should be a fairly valid measure of accom- 
plishment. It was diseovered that a previous high 
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school course in chemistry had little, if any, effect 
upon success in college chemistry, when average 
grade, number of failures, and number of excep- 
tional students were used as the criteria of success 
in a group. Previous high school courses in physics 
and mathematics seemed quite as helpful to the stu- 
dent of college chemistry as did high school chem- 
istry courses. A system of sectioning students in 
chemistry on the basis of ability is described.—H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 

844. Walker, G. F. The technique of study. 
Lancet, 1929, 217, 481-482.—Advice to medical stu- 
dents. Good health, plan sf study, and environmental 
— are emphasized—W. T. Heron (Minne- 
sota). 

845. Waterboer, H. Grundsiitzliches zum heil- 
Ppadagogischen Zeichenunterricht. (Fundamentals 
of edueationally therapeutic drawing instruction.) 
Bi. f. Heilerz., 1928, 6—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


846. Wheeler, H. E. & Howell, E. A. A first- 
grade vocabulary study. Elem. Sch. J., 1930, 31, 52- 
61—This study reports the agreement between the 
Gates Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades 
and the vocabularies of ten primers and ten first read- 
ers published in recent series—P. A. Witty (North- 
western ). 


847. Whitney, F. L., & Frasier, ©. M. The rela- 
tion of intelligence to student teaching success. 
Peabody J. Educ., 1930, 8, 3-6.—The authors con- 
elude that there is little relationship between intelli- 
gence. as measured by the average intelligence test 
and wens in student teaching.—(Courtesy J. Educ. 
Res. 


848. Williams, A. P. Methods of teaching as ap- 
plied to vocational education in agriculture. (Fed. 
Board Voc. Educ., Bull. 103.) Washington: vt 
Printing Office, 1930. Pp. 81. $.15.—W. 8S. Hunter 
(Clark). 


849. Wood, T. D., & Lerrigo, M. O. Health be- 
havior: a manual of graded standards of habits, 
attitudes, and knowledge conducive to health of the 
physical organism, and of personality, home, com- 
munity, and race. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. School 
Publ. Co., 1930. Pp. 150+ 32.—A summarization 
of appropriate standards of healthful behavior for 
various age groups. These standards are grouped 
in a progressive series according to the educational 
development of the pupil. Seale 1 embodies those 
habits, attitudes and knowledge elements in matters 
of health which a child should have acquired before 
entering kindergarten. Scale 2 comprises those that 
should be achieved before the end of the third grade, 
ete. Seale 6 includes those that are appropriate for 
adults. ‘The items in each of the scales are grouped 
under the following heads: nutrition, big brain-mus- 
ele activities, sleep and rest, education for parent- 
hood, use of fresh air and sunshine, eliminatio 
eare of skin and scalp, use of clothing, care 0 
feet, care of hands, care of teeth and mouth, care 
of nose and throat, care of the voice, care of the 
ears, care of the eyes, the healthy personality, 
and the healthy home and community.—L. A. Averill 
(Worcester State Normal School). 
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BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 850-868 


850. Young, J. T. An experiment in by-product 
teaching. Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., 1929, 23, 1002-1004. 
—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 12363). 


851. Ziehen, L. Verfriihung. Acceleration.) 
ag 1930, No. 5, 585-607.—A. Rémer (Leip- 
zig). 

[See also abstracts 107, 108, 210, 251, 327, 339, 416, 

550, 593, 638, 646, 647, 660, 670, 672, 682, 686, 689, 

707, 708, 712, 793, 877, 879, 887, 889.] 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


852. Baker, G. A. Random sampling from non- 
homogeneous populations. Metron, 1930, 8, 67-87. 
—(Soe. Sei. Abst. IL: 12324). 


853. Cantelli, F.P. Estensioni del teorema di re- 
ciprocité di Fourier; sue relazioni col problema dei 
momenti e coi pif recenti progressi del calcolo delle 
probabilité. (Extensions of Fourier’s theorem of 
reciprocity; its relations with the problem of mo- 
ments, and the latest developments in the theory of 
probability.) Riv. ital. di statis., 1929, 1, 344-352. 
—(Soe. Sci. Abst. IL: 12325). 


854. Craig, C. ©. Sampling when the parent 
population is of Pearson’s Type III. Biometrika, 
1929, 21, 287-293.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 11089). 


855. De Laguna, T. On Keynes’ theory of prob- 
wbility. Phil. Rev., 1930, 39, No. 3—R. R. Wit 


loughby (Clark). 

856. Fessard, A. La détermination des carac- 
téres d’un ensemble de mesures. (The determina- 
tion of the characteristics of a group of measure- 
ments.) Bull. instit. nat. @orient. prof., 1930, 2, 
53-60.—The author describes various methods of 
using results obtained from the application of a 
single test to a large number of subjects. He com- 
pares calculations on the true average, the standard 
deviation, the average deviation, and graphic repre- 
sentations obtained from a distribution of values 
(the frequency curve and Galton’s ogive). He ex- 
amines the significance of the indices of central 
tendency and of dispersion which are used occasion- 
ally in Bay of the mean and of the standard devia- 
tion. e concludes with a discussion of the mode 
(total deviation), the median (quartile devistion), 
and the calculation of the centiles—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

857. Gini, C., & Galvani, L. Di talune estensioni 
dei concetti di media ai caratteri qualitativi. (Of 
some extensions of the concept of average to quali- 
tative characteristics.) Metron, 1929, 8, 3-209.—(Soc. 
Sci. Abst. II: 12316). 

858. Harris, J. A., Gunstad, B., & Ness, M. M. 
The determination of intra-class and inter-class 
equivalent probability coefficients of correlation. 
Amer. Natur., 1930, 64, 115-141.—(Bibliographia 
Eugenica). 

859. Kondu, T. On the standard error of the 
mean square contingency. Biometrika, 1929, 21, 
376-428.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 11092). 


860. Moers, M. Die logische Bedeutung der 
“gleichméglichen Fille” im Nerner des Wahr- 
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scheinlichkeitsbruches. (The logical significance of 
the “equally possible cases” in the denominator md 
the probability fraction.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol. 
1930, 77, 249-264—Taking the usual mathematical 
expression of probability, the ratio of the number of 
times a certain case may occur to the number of all 
ar possible cases, the author concerns 

e question: What significance has the concept 
of the equally possible cases? It is necessary, of 
course, that all possible cases can be counted or at 
least statistically estimated. Besides, all cases must 
in fact be equally possible. Referring to Von Hart- 
mann’s and Poinearé’s discussion of this problem, 
the author suggests that the denominator is a dis- 
junetive judgment in which “each member has the 
same share in the completeness of the judgment.”— 
K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


861. Mouzon, E. D., Jr. Equimodal frequency 
distributions. Ann. Math. Statis., 1930, 1, 137-158. 
—By the use of differential equations, a number of 
types of curves are determined in which the mode as 
well as the moments of the raw data are equated to 
the mode and moments of the theoretical distribution. 
The use of these curves assures a good fit about the 
mode—A. K. Kurtz (U. 8. Civil Service Commis- 
sion). 

862. Nekrassoff, V. A. Nomography in applica- 
tions of statistics. Metron, 1930, 8, 95-100.—(Soc. 
Sei. Abst. II: 12338). 


863. Neyman, J. Contributions to the theory of 
certain test criteria (probability). Bull. de Vinst. 
internat. de stat., 1930, 24, 44-86.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
II: 11093). 


864. Pearson, E. 8. The distribution of fre- 
quency constants in small samples from non-normal 
symmetrical and skew populations. 2. The distri- 
bution of “Student’s” z. Biometrika, 1929, 21, 
259-285.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. IT: 11094). 


865. Pearson, BE: 8. Some notes on sampling 
tests with two variables. Biometrika, 1929, 21, 
337-360.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 11096). 


866. Pearson, K., Jeffrey, G. B., & Elderton, E. 
M. On the distribution of the first product moment 
coefficient in samples drawn from an indefinitely 
large normal population. Biometrika, 1929, 21, 
164-201.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. II: 11097). 


867. Pepper, J. Studies in the theory of sam- 
pling. Biometrika, 1929, 21, 231-258.—(Soc. Sei. 
Abst. II: 11098). 


868. Rice, 8. A. [Ed.] Statistics in soci. stud- 
ive. Phila.: Univ. Penn. Press, 1930. Pp. xii +- 222. 
$3.00.—This book was’ compiled for the Committee 
on Social Statisties of the American Statistical As- 
sociation. It comprises a series of papers as fol- 
lows: Rice, 8. A., The historico-statistical approach 
to social studies; ‘Ogburn, Ww. F, studies 
of marriage and the family; Carter, H. Statistical 
studies of health and medical eg Hurlin, R. G., 
Statistical studies of dependency » Sta- 
tistical studies of race relations; GE Sta- 
tistical studies of crime and the shabieaetion of 


justice; Marshall, L. C., The beginnings of judicial 
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statisties; Gebhart, J. C., Statistical studies of en- 
forcement and social effects; Feldman, H., Fallacies 
in prohibition statisties; Fisher, I., A critical exami- 
nation of certain prohibition statisties; Rice, 8. A., 
Statistical studies of social attitudes and public opin- 
ion, and Thurstone, L. L., Commentary; and Kirk- 
patriek, C., Statistical studies of personality and 
personality maladjustment. The book aims to pre- 
sent a uniform approach to statistical procedure in 
sociolo;y, and while most of the studies are general 
diseussions covering the application of statistics to 
the various problems in sociology, a large amount of 
data (particularly on prohibition) is presented.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

869. Rider, P. R.. On the distribution of the ratio 
of mean to standard deviation in small samples 
from non-normal universes. Biometrika, 1929, 21, 
123-143,—-( Soe. Sei. Abst. IT: 11086). 


870. Rulon, P. J.. & Arden, W. A scoring tech- 
nique for tests having multiple item-weightings. 
Person. J., 1930, 9, 235-241.—This article reports 
the development and use of a technique for scoring 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The technique 
is applicable to the seoring of any tests, but is most 
economical when employed on tests in which various 
items are weighted differently, where the system of 
weighting changes with successive scorings of the 
same blank. The Hollerith tabulating and account- 
ing machines are employed. A card is punched for 
each possible response to the test instead of for each 
subject who takes the test. Each card carries a 
series of ten weights. From these cards, the ones 
corresponding to the responses an individual has 
made are selected, and put through the tabulating 
machine. Several seores are thus obtained simul- 
taneously. Compared with the usual clerical proc- 
ess, a saving of approximately 80% was effected by 
this technique in obtaining 20 scores from each of 
100 Strong blanks.—(Courtesy Person. J.) 


871. Salvosa, L. RB. Tables of Pearson’s Type III 
function. Ann. Math. Statis., 1930, 1, 191-198; 
1-125.—Before the tables are given, Pearson’s Type 
III frequency curve is developed both by means of 
Bernoulli’s series and by means of the differential 
equation. The normal curve of error is shown to be 
the limit of the Type III curve as its skewness sp 
proaches zero. Six-place tables of areas and of ordi- 
nates of the standardized Type III function are given 
—each of these tables being 60 pages long. Tables 
of derivatives are to appear in the next issue—A. K. 
Kurtz (U. 8. Civil Service Commission). 


872. Shohat, J. (Jacques Chokhate.) Inequalities 
for moments of frequency functions and for vari- 
ous statistical constants. Biometrika, 1929, 21, 361- 
375.—(Soe. Sei. Abst. II: 11099). 


873. Soper, H. BE. Sampling moments of moments 
of samples of n units each drawn from an unchang- 
ing sampled population, from the point of view of 
semi-invariants. J. Royal Statis. Soc., 1930, 93, 
104-114.—(Soec. Sei. Abst. IT: 12327). 


874. Tremmel, BE. B., & Weidemann, ©. C. A 
machine method of calculating the Pearson corre- 
lation coefficient. Univ. Nebr. Publ., 1930, No. 72. 
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i 15.—The author presents a formula that may be 
advantageously used with the Monroe Adding-Caleu- 
lator Model KAS-203-13. The different steps used 
in making the calculation are enumerated and illus- 
trated.—({ Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


875. Weidemann, ©. C. Square root to two deci- 
mal places of accuracy by additive interpolation 
over graduated number ranges. Univ. Nebr. Pubdl., 
1930, No. 72 (Suppl.). Pp. 8—A table of square 
roots for numbers from 0.01 to 100,000.—( Courtesy 
J. Educ. Res.) 

876. Woo, T. L. Tables for ascertaining the sig- 
nificance or non-significance of association meas- 
ured by the correlation ratio. Biometrika, 1929, 21, 
1-66.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. IT: 11088). 

[See also abstract 499.] 
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877. [Anon.] Verslag der Vergadering van de 
Comm. voor psychotechnisch onderzoek van candi- 
daten voor nijverheidsscholen. (Report of the 
meeting of the commission for the psychotechnical 
testing of candidates for industrial schools.) Jeugd 
en Beroep, 1928, 1, No. 11—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

878. [Anon.] Wat is intelligentie? (What is in- 
telligence?) Jeugd en Beroep, 1930, 3, 225.—This 
is a brief summary and discussion of an article on 
Intelligence by A. A. Griinbaum, which appeared in 
the journal Administratieve Arbeid for September 
1925. Griimbaum there defines intelligence as fol- 
lows: “Intelligence is a general tendency of the 
mind, based upon intellectual insight, active and 
unity-forming, directed toward concrete conditions, 
and practically productive.” It is characterized by 
capacity for combination, for organization, and for 
criticism. The anonymous critic seems to agree with 
this general conception of intelligence, but adds the 
idea that intellectual mechanisms are in the service of 
creative power and that “intelligence is thus an ex- 
pression of the total personality, in which intellect 
, only as the executive organ.”—E. M. Pilpet 
(New York City). 

879. Brinkmeier, I. H., & Ruch, G. M. Minor 
studies on objective examination methods: III. 
Specific determiners in true-false statements. J. 
Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 110-118.—Specifie determiners 
are defined as any clue afforded by the gage or 
by the length of a statement which tends to deter- 
mine the pupil’s response in the absence of knowl- 
edge. The data were derived from 376 objective ex- 
aminations constructed by high school teachers for 
their own use. The determiners were classified in 
15 groups. A total of 2018 specifie determiners was 
found among the 10,756 true-false statements. The 
authors advise a balancing of true and false state- 
ments which contain any individual type of de- 
terminer—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

880. Brown, A. W. The correlations of non- 
language tests with each other, with school achieve- 
ment, and with teachers’ judgments of the intelli- 
gence of children in a school for the deaf. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1930, 14, 371-375.—Results from the use 
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of the Pintner Non-Language Mental Test, an ab- 
breviated Pintner-Paterson performance series, and 
the Stanford Achievement Tests in reading and 
arithmetic on 390 children in a school for the deaf 
showed: (1) “... a close correspondence between 
the non-verbal tests.” (2) Seores on the tests used 
indicate the degree of maturity of some kind (phys- 
ical, mental, or a combination of both). (3) «With 
the exception of arithmetic these tests do not predict 
educational achievement.” (4) “ There is practically 
no relation between what is usually considered by 
teachers as general intelligence and the type of re- 
sponse measured by these tests.”—G. L. Barclay 
(Syracuse). 

881. Cattell, R. B. Cattell group intelligence 
test. London: Harrap, 1930.—Three scales, parallel 
in construction, but of increasing degrees of diffi- 
culty, constitute this test battery. Scale I is adapted 
to children of 8-11, Seale II to children of 11-15, 
and Seale III to superior adults. Each seale has an 
A form and a B form for re-testing. The tests are 
based on the theory of Spearman and contain only 
tests that correlate highly with “g”-—synonyms, 
classification, analogies, opposites, completion and 
inferences, with pictorial modifications in Scale I. 
The tests have been contingently standardized on 
2,800 cases sampled from various parts of England 
and Waies.—R. B. Cattell (Paignton, England). 

882. Claparéde, E. 
taux? (What to think of mental tests?) Nouvelles 
littéraires, 1930 (June 14).—-The article is a defense 
of mental tests against certain criticisms. The 
author says that mental tests have shown themselves 
to be of use not only in applied psychology but also 
in general psychology through their raising certain 
important questions—M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 

883. Dougherty, M. L. A comparison of some 
group tests of intelligence for primary grades by 
different methods. J. Educ. Res., 1929, 20, No. 1.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


884. Eccles, A. K. A modification of the Vine- 
land adjustment score card. Tr. School Bull., 1930, 
26, No. 10.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


885. Purfey, P. H. The measurement of develop- 
mental age. Cath. Univ. Amer., Educ. Res. Bull., 
1928, 2, No. 10.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


886. Garrison, 8. O. Retests on adults at an in- 
terval of ten years. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 3%, 326- 
328.—Out of a group of 241 people tested in 1916 
with the Yerkes Briiges Point Seale, 73 (32 men 
and 41 women) were available for retesting in 1926. 
On the average the scores of the group and for the 
men and women singly increased slightly (1.4-2.1 
ee during the 10-year interval. Those under 

years in 1926 gained considerably, on the aver- 
age; whereas those over 30 lost in about the same 
degree. Variability in the — of men increased 
25° and among the women %—H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

887. Garth, T. R., Lovelady, B. E., & Smith, H. 
W. The intelligence and achievement of southern 
negro children. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 32, 431-435. 
—The Otis Classification Test was given to 2006 
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hegro children in Oklahoma and Texas. It is as- 
serted on the basis of the data gathered that the 
mental growth of the negroes, while starting at prac- 
tically the same point as that of the whites, lags in- 
creasingly ‘with increasing years. The average I 
and EQ of the negroes were, respectively, 77.9 an 
76.6. The accomplishment ratio for the group 
(103), however, was above that for the whites. The 
educational retardation of the 2006 cases was on the 
average 61.1%, the retardation being relatively less 
among those in the upper grades than among those 
in the lower.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

888. Giese, F. Mentalititspriifungen an Handels- 
schiilern. (Mental tests of business school pupils.) 
Psychol. u. Med., 1928, 3, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

889. Hartshorne, H., & May, M. A. A summary 
of the work of the character education enquiry. 
Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 607-619.—This summary is 
based upon the report of a five years’ study of the 
authors, which began ‘at Columbia in 1924. The ob- 
ject was to provide a series of adequate character 
tests. A brief description is given of the elaborate 
and many sided tests employed. The results indi- 
cated the conditions under which an index of char- 
acter could be obtained. A concluding part of this 
summary is to appear shortly —J. P. Hylan (Stone- 
ham, Mass.) 

890. Hetzer, H. Praktische Erfahrungen mit den 
Babytests. (Practical studies with infant tests.) 
Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1930, 37, 577-595.—A, Rémer 
(Leipzig). 

891. Kubo, R. Reliability of test of visual esti- 
mation. Jap. J. Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 3—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

892. Larson, R. ©. Studies on Seashore’s “ Meas- 
ures of Musical Talent.” Univ. Iowa Stud.: Ser. on 
Aims and Prog. of Res., 1930, 2, No. 6, First ser., 
No. 174. Pp. 83.—This study was undertaken ~“ to 
evaluate statistically the behavior of the Seashore 
measures, particularly to revise the norms and de- 
termine the reliability and validity of the various 
sub-tests.” No appreciable differences from the 
norms presented in the Seashore manual were dis- 
closed in a further testing program. A ial study 
of the increments of the pitch test showed a need for 
a finer choice of increments between the 2 and 8 
d.v. range. The reliability of each test was com- 
puted for the same sitting and at different sittings 
over an interval of five months. Intercorrelations 
among sub-tests were computed. It was found that, 
with the exception of rhythm and consonance, 
tests might be shortened somewhat and still attain 
the same reliability as when the entire test is used. 
Validity was considered in terms of prediction, ef- 
fects of musical training and comparisons of scores 
of persons in different stages of musical achieve- 
ment.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

893. Leahy, 8. R., & Fox, E. J. An investiga- 
tion of the effect of the emotional factor on the in- 
telligence quotient. J. Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 260-266. 
—Q90 children, classified into two groups according to 
the degree in which they showed signs of emotional 
tension during their first intelligence test, were given 
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retests on an average of 14 months later. The most 
emotional group tended not to show any significantly 
greater or less change in IQ than did the least emo- 
tional. On the average, the IQ of the former group, 
which was also slightly the younger, was a tri 
higher than that of the latter. It might be pointed 
out, however, that the children who broke down com- 
letely during the mental examination were barred 
rom consideration in the study. To account for 
their findings, the authors offer the alternative 
hypotheses that either mild emotionalism does not 
materially influence performance on an intelligence 
examination or emotional qualities tend to be rather 
stable and hence would be equally influential in the 
test and retest—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


894. Neumann, H. Some doubts about character 
measuring. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 620-626.—To 
what extent is it possible or even desirable to test 
character? Even Hartshorne and May do not claim 
to have penetrated very far in this direction. Charac- 
ter is more complicated than intelligence. We can 
only measure acts and these may be prompted by any 
one of several motives. There are a vast number of 
elemental character tendencies in a child, some of 
which need time to ripen while others require a spe- 
cial environment for their development. To expose 
forcibly this private budding life of the child may do 
violence to his best interests—J. P. Hylan (Stone- 
ham, Mass.). 

895. Oates, D. W. The biological significance of 
intelligence tests. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 442- 
450.—The “speed of movement” and “ability to 
speed” tests from the Downey-Uhrbrock non-verbal 
will-temperament test were applied to 286 boys aged 
11 to 18. The average correlation between “ abil- 
ity to speed” and intelligence test scores is — .175 
while the correlation between the former measure and 
age is — .595. A general discussion of the biolog- 
ieal significance of tests is given, and it is suggested, 
among other things, that efficiency of reaction, as 
measured by “ability to speed,” reaches maturity 
early, while efficieney of meaning, as represented in 
intelligence test performance, matures later. The 
data are interpreted as emphasizing “the necessity 
for analyzing the activities involved in intelligence 
tests from the point of view of the functional matur- 
ity of the processes underlying them.”—J. A. Mo- 
Geoch (Missouri). 


896. Piéron, Math. H. L’étalonnage des épreuves 
de mémoire de la fiche psychologique d'orientation 
professionnelle. (Standardization of memory tests 
from the psychological records of professional orien- 
tation.) Bull. instit. nat. dorient. prof., 1930, 2, 
60-64.—The article deseribes the standardization of 
five memory tests: memory for geometric forms, 
concrete memory and the power of observation, mem- 
ory for words, logical memory, and memorization of 
a code. These experiments were performed on 1091 
Paris school children, 489 girls and 602 boys. Of 
these children 158 girls and 85 boys had been se- 
lected by means of an entrance examination for the 
completing course. Results are given for each test, 
the standardization being ascertained according to 
age. The records are given in separate columns for 
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the boys and for the girls, and they are computed for 
the selected and non-selected children in each group. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

897. Scudder, C. R., & Raubenheimer, A. 8. Are 
standardized mechanical aptitude tests valid? J. 
Juv. Res., 1930, 14, 120-123.—114 junior high school 
boys were given 8 tests or ratings, 6 of which con- 
cerned alleged mechanical ability; 1, social intelli- 
gence; and 1, general or academic intelligence. The 
intercorrelations between these revealed that the 4 
mechanical ability tests (MacQuarrie, O’Rourke, and 
2 Stenquist tests) measure, on the whole, different 
things; that shop grades and teachers’ ratings of 
mechanical ability are related to a slight degree to 
each other but not significantly to the mechanical 
aptitude test results; and that the Moss Social In- 
telligence Test and the Terman Group Test of Men- 
tal Ability, Form A, show the most marked relation- 
ship (r==-+ .486). The mechanical aptitude tests, 
in the order of the degree to which they validate each 
other, are: Stenquist No. 1, O’Rourke, Stenquist As- 
sembly and atensiandh L. Koch (Chicago). 

898. Stanton, H. M. & Koerth, W. Musical ca- 
pacity measures of adults repeated after musical 
education. A study of retest scores and ratings in 
the Seashore measures of musical talent after three 
years of music education in the Eastman School of 
Music, University of Rochester. (No. 6 in Vol. I 
of Studies in Psychology, Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester.) Univ. Iowa Stud.: Ser. 
on Aims and Prog. of Res., 1930, No. 31, First ser. 
No. 189. Pp. 18.—The Seashore measures of musical 
talent were given to 157 students at the beginning 
of their course in musical education and repeated 
three years later when the students were seniors. Of 
this number 54 were considered as a special group, 
since they had an additional theory course giving 
more intensive and systematic training in the “ hear- 
ing of tones,” single and grouped. Little difference 
was found between the test scores at the beginning 
and end of the period of musical education. The 
correlations between the initial and final tests varied 
from .45 + .048 for time to .83 + .02 for tonal mem- 
ory. There was no evidence of a significant gain for 
the special group due to the more rigid musical 
training and education for this group. The coeffi- 
cient of mean square contingency for composite 
scores on the two tests in terms of a profile classifi- 
cation was .695. “Hence the correlation is signifi- 
cantly high and those who have a profile classification 
of A, B, C + or C — in T,, can be expected to have 
a similar classification in a retest profile.”—B. Well- 
man (Iowa). 

809. Strang, R. Relation of social intelligence to 
certain other factors. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 32, 268- 
272.—311 students taking a course for deans and ad- 
visors at Columbia University constituted the group 
involved in the study. The George Washington So- 


cial Intelligence Test was given and these scores 
studied in relation to general intelligence test scores, 
grades in the course, success in advising, scores made 
on the Gilliland questionnaire, oecupation of father, 
nationality, place of birth, amount of self support, 
experience as a teacher, extent of voluntary advisory 
The correlation of the social 
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re’ test with a general intelli test was 
44. ith the other items, barring the term grade 
(r=.29), the correlations were low and insignifi- 
cant. The following possible hypotheses are offered 
by the author to account for her findings: (1) The 
social intelligence test measures general intelligence 
primarily. (2) The social intelligence test taps 
merely informational phase of social intelligence. 
(3) The other measures of social intelligence used 
are inadequate. (4) The methods of grading those 
factors investigated which are supposed to contribute 
to social intelligence are too gross——H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

900. Thompson, C. O. Further evidence favoring 
the two-factor theory. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 95- 
102.—Statistieal treatment of data from T. L. Kelley 
imvolving 8 tests is believed to “support the two- 
factor theory beyond any doubt and . . . if a group 
factor is present, it is insignificant insofar as it up- 
sets the doctrine.”"—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsyl- 


vania). 
901. Thurstone, L. L. A scale for measuring 


attitude toward the movies. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 
22, 89-94.—Originally 250 statements concerning the 
movies were sorted by 25 people employing the 
method of equal-appearing iniervals. Each 


state- 


900-902 


ment was then sealed. The best 100 statements were 
then subjected to rank order sortings by 200 people. 
The result is 40 sealed statements expressing different 
attitudes toward the movies, which are given in the 
text—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

902. Young, K. Sex differences in certain immi- 
grant groups. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 227-247.— 
Comparison between the two sexes was made on basis 
of results obtained from Army Alpha and Beta, 
combined Alpha and Beta, and the individual tests 
of the two scales, on various immigrant groups, in- 
eluding South Italian, Portuguese and Spanish- 
American. In all groups the girls do better on the 
Alpha than the boys in the median performance. In 
the Portuguese and Spanish-Mexican groups the girls 
are more variable than the boys; the inverse rela- 
tion exists between the sexes as to the American and 
Italian ups. These differences were not so strik- 
ing on the Beta scale. In the Spanish-Mexican group 
the girls surpass the boys slightly. Striking differ- 
ences are noted between the sexes on the combined 
Alpha and Beta for all groups except the Italian. 
Inadequate sampling probably accounts for some of 
these differences in performance of the two sexes.— 
R. C. Travis (Western Reserve). } 


[See also abstracts 167, 226, 774, 786.] 
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